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SOUTH AMERICA EARLY IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 


THE world is pretty well aware that 
in a few months (sometimes, weeks) 
the reading public ceases to take 
interest in novels, unless in a few 
cases; the popularity of books of 
travels is nearly as fugitive. Let 
acountry be done ten years since, 
and the greedy public will welcome 
a fresh scamper through it, reserving 
to itself the privilege of forgetting 
the new favourite in a few days. If, 
then, a difference of tenor a dozen 
years adds a zest to the reception of 
a book of this class, it cannot be un- 
interesting to contrast a remarkable 
portion of the great South American 
continent, in its present social aspect, 
with its condition more than a cen- 
tury ago, when all from New Spain 
to the land of the Patagonians, 
owned the sway of the Most Catholic 
and very indolent Philip V., sovereign 
of Spain and the Indies. 

After all, these contrasts (forms of 
government excepted) will be evi- 
dent in degree only, not in kind. 
The natural features of the landscape 
are the same, the imports and ex- 
ports as in old days. Indians and 
negroes are not remarkable as inno- 
vators, hunters after novelty, or 


successful explorers in the domains 
of science or literature. Even the 
white inhabitants of warm latitudes, 
whether natives or immigrants from 
restless Europe, are more concerned 
with swinging punkahs, sprinkling 
hot floors, and dodging mosquitoes, 
when they retire to rest, than in 
geometrical researches or mechanical 
inventions.’ 

The people with whom we invite 
our readers to spend a quarter of an 
hour may be looked on as the im 
habitants of Washington Irving’s 
“Sleepy Hollow.” Travellers fly be- 
yond them >-thevisles of the Pacafic, 
or passing on the other’side, disturb 
the men and women of Japan and 
Cathay with their ferretings and ex- 
plorings. Few travellers of our times, 
when they reach the Isthmus of 
Panama, take the left-hand road, 
They find Californian metal more at- 
tractive. We wish our readers better 
taste, and will endeavour to lay be- 
fore them something better than 
scenes of gold-digging, gambling, 
brawling, and stabbing with the 
bowie-knife. When the republicans, 
some fifty years ago, relieved the 
Spanish king from the trouble of 


4 The substance of this paper is obtained from a book published in Dublin in 1758, 
and entitled, ‘* A Voyage to South America, &c., &., undertaken by command of His 
Majesty the King of Spain, by Don George Juan and Don Antonio de Ulloa: adorned 


with Plates.’’ 


The descriptions in our paper, even when given in the present tense, refer 


to a state of things existing a hundred and thirty-five years since. 
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ruling his distant possessions, they 
chose to call the three great jurisdic- 
tions of Terra Ferma,’ Venezuela, 
and Quito, by the general name of 
Colombia. A dozen of years later, 
they re-formed three distinct repub- 
lics out of this larger one, called 
Terra Ferma, New Granada, and 
Quito- Ecuador, on account of its 
situation under the line. Venezuela 
retained its time-honoured name. 
New Granada, whose capital is the 
old city of Carthagena, being a 
mountainous district, the northern 
seaboard and the eastern portion 
excepted, enjoys a temperate climate, 
and is rich in natural productions. 
The coast, including the city of 
Carthagena, is snbject to all the in- 
conveniences of the Tropics. 
Carthagena (Calaman is the an- 
cient name) was discovered by Don 
Rodrigo de Bastide, in 1502. For 
several years the warlike Indians of 
the adjoining districts held the Spa- 
niards at bay, with their poisoned 
arrows and long spears ; but in 1533 
they were completely subdued by 
Don Pedro de Heredia, and the city 
fortified and peopled. During the 
Spaion ascendancy, Carthagena was 
one of the resorts of the galleons 
that periodically carried out Euro- 
pear goods, and brought back gold, 
silver, cacoa, cochineal, Bezoar 
stones, emeralds, Jesuits’ bark, and 
other products of the country. 
During the short time that the gal- 
leons remained in Carthagena the 
town was all alive and active. All 
lodgings disposable were taken ; 
negroes, free and in bondage, actively 
employed, and much business trans- 
acted. But the unwelcome day 
arrived that saw the galleons get 
under sail for Porto Bello or Cadiz, 
and the native merchants and their 
mules starting for the interior. Lodg- 
ings were vacated, removal of lug- 
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gage and carriage of wares at an end, 
and solitude settled down in the 
streets. Until the return of the gal- 
leons—the /empo muerto (dead time) 
—the Carthagenians kept up a sem- 
blance of trade with the isles of 
Trinidad, Havanna, and St. Do- 
mingo, sending them cacao (choco- 
late), rice, earthenware, &c., and 
getting in return leaf tobacco, snuff, 
and sugar. The necessary trade with 
the towns and villages of its own 
jurisdiction also served to keep the in- 
habitantsfrom dropping into thorough 
inanition. These small inland towns 
and villages sent to the city maize, 
rice, cotton, live hogs, tobacco, plan- 
tains, birds, casava, sugar, honey, 
and cacao, conveyed in canoes and 
river champanas. Having disposed 
of their wares, they made purchases 
of European goods, especially cloth- 
ing materials, regaled themselves 
with some imported brandy, or the 
home article, made from the sugar- 
cane, and returned up the river, con- 
tent with the exchanges they had 
effected. 

The inhabitants of Carthagena are 
either native Europeans, creoles, ne- 
groes, or the mixed class produced 
by the inter-marriage of the two 
races. These classes, ascending 
from the pure black to the pure 
swarthy Castilian, are the mulatto, 
the Terceron, the Quarteron, the 
Quinteron. The child of yhe Quin- 
teron, and the Castilian or Andulu- 
sian, is as good a Spaniard as his 
father or mother. 

From May to November, with the 
exception of the little summer of 
St. John the Baptist, rains and thun- 
der-storms are frequent. December, 
April, and the intervening months, 
are dry, and looked on as the summer. 
Owing to these violent changes of 
temperature, or indifference to the 
acquisition of wealth or fame, the 








* Terra Firma was so called in contrast to the numerous islands its neighbours. The 
early Spaniards found Indian villages built on piles in Lake Maracaibo like those in the 
Swiss and Irish lakes; and the name Venezuela, little Venice, applied to them, extended 


in time to the whole district. 
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people seem sadly deficient in energy 
once the season of youth is past. 
Intellect is developed at a very early 
age, sciences, and trades, and arts, 
are acquired with much facility ; but 
from “ thirty,” which may be looked 
on as their middle age, their energy 
deserts them ; languor seizes on them 
with a remarkable vis inertia, and 
the hammock, suspended from the 
ceiling, embraces the supine body of 
fathers, sons, mothers, and daughters, 
where, by judiciously applying the 
toe to the wall, post, or pillar, and 
giving a slight impulse, they may 
swing b: xckwards and forwards in 
their cool, darkened rooms,’ and 
enjoy their o/ium unaccompanied by 
dignitate. A brave Briton will labour 
fifty years to acquire this delu- 
sive gift, but if he then attempts to 
take possession of it, he becomes a 
wretched mortal, and dies within the 
year. 

To this indolent defect we are 
sorry to find a vicious habit united, 
one to which natives of Spain are 
not commonly subject. Most of the 
inhabitants of Carthagena agree that 
life is rendered nearly supportable 
by taking a glass of brandy at eleven 
o'clock, This they call acer /as once, 
“to do the eleven,” but a close ob- 
server will find the chief occupation 
of a large proportion of the inhabi- 
tants to consist in ‘‘doing the eleven” 
all day long. 

When a person of distinction died 
in Carthagena, or in any other city 
of Terra Firma, during the days of 
the monarchy, the body was laid out 
in the best apartment, on a pompous 
catafalco, surrounded by a profusion 
of tapers, and all acquaintances were 
welcome to pay the last honours, 
the women of the lower classes in 
chief. 

These Caoiners, dressed in black, 





? Captain Basil Hall, who visit ed the cow 8 
on entering one of these "cool, obscure rooms in Guay aquil, and witnessin 
motions of the swinging hammocl ks of mother, daughter, and grand 


fortably rising and sinking, 
each other, 


and their directions being at varic mus distr: 
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invaded the apartment in the evening 
or during the night, knelt down, and 
said a prayer; then rose, stretched 
out their hands towards the body as 
if to embrace it, and burst into cries 
and lamentations, the name of the 
defunct forming a sort of refrain. 
When this preamble was achieved, 
they pronounced in a sort of re- 
citative, varied with vociferations, 
the chief events of the man’s life, in- 
termingling with his good actions 
and virtues his amours and any pec- 
cadilloes that might give piquancy 
to the lament. When their lungs 
and throats were used up, they with. 
drew to a corner to get as much 
consolation as could be afforded by 
glasses of wine, brandy, and other 
refreshers. 

The first group was succeeded by 
asecond, and that bya third; and 
the still succeeding groups of tired 
artists invariably found out the liquor 
stores when ready to sink under their 
woe, 

The neighbours having used or 
abused the “custom of the country,” 
the household servants and slaves 
exerted their faculties towaf@¥™the 
end of the night. With sunrise the 
ceremony came to an endj being 
sure to be resumed at the approach 
of the following pet 
For n 


ful state from twilight till dawn, sur- 
rounded by their intimate friends 
and relations; and certainly it is 
wonderful if, before the close of 
the long ceremony, evui had not 
thoroughly displaced sorrow in the 
hearts of the mourners and the con- 
dolers ( Pesanes). 

Time, and the change of the form 
of government, have «bated this and 
other abuses to some (not a very 
great) extent. There is, of course, 


try forty years since, became juite giddy 
r the complex 
auvhter, all com- 

: angles with 


ine nights after the interment . 
the paciendes (Sufferers) sat in sorrow- 
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less resort of Spaniards who come 
to settle in the country, and infuse 
some activity into the creoles, ener- 
vated by the alternate heat and 
moisture. A traveller, visiting the 
city very few years since, found 
numbers of children, of both sexes, 
up to eleven or twelve years of age, 
coming in and going out of their 
houses in a state of complete nudity 

There were many instances of 
Europeans visiting Carthagena in 
the galleons, with hopes of bettering 
their fortunes, but finding them- 
selves, after a little while, left wholly 
destitute. and sick into the bargain. 
These would often have perished 
were it not for the charitable dis- 
position of the negro women, who 
tended and supported them till they 
recovered their health. ‘These good 
creatures frequently procured em- 
ployment for their profégés with the 
inland traders, but it sometimes 
happened that the grateful patients 
made wives of their nurses’ daughters. 
Thence the number of mulattos, 
Tercerones, &c., to be found. These 
offers were frequently declined. 

The people of Carthagena and its 
neighbourhood suffer from mosqui- 
toes, and occasionally from vampire- 
bats and serpents, but particularly 
from a small insect, the pique or 
nigua, which is found in abundance 
in dust of all kinds, and introduces 
itself under the skin of the sole of 
the foot. If not carefully dislodged, it 
will there produce whole colonies, and 
cause exquisite pain to the unhappy 
victim. Sailors are, on their first 
visit, subject to a sickness of a fear- 
ful character, producing what is called 
the black vomit, but all that are not 
carried off by it within three or four 
days recover, and are never subject 
to it on after visits. 

The galcnazo, a species of vulture, 
is not a bird of attractive appear- 
ance, but he is useful. He rids the 
streets of offal, and keeps the census 
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of serpents, toads, and other living 
nuisances, at a moderate figure. 

The ladies of Carthagena, as well 
as most American ladies, are dis- 
tinguished by kindness of disposition 
and gentle manners, not leaving 
goodness and charity to the exclu- 
sive use of the negro women. It 
must be granted that they smoke 
tobacco — within however. 
They abandon the vice of out-door 
smoking to the negro women, and 
the wives of labourers and artisans, 
and insert a nasty clay-pipe 
between their charming lips, tobacco 
leaves, nicely rolled in paper, being 
alone admitted into that favoured 
abode. 

Previous to the middie of last 
century, the trade between Spain 
and her American possessions was 
thus conducted. A fleet left the 
Spanish shores, freighted with Euro- 
pean geods, and steered for Cartha- 
gena, while ships were leaving Callao 
(the port of Lima) and Guayaquil, 
and strings of mules were making 
their way from the provinces of 
Quito and ‘Terra Firma—ships and 
mules bearing the produce of the 
country. When the vessels reached 
Panama on the Pacific side of the 
Isthmus, the goods were transferred 
to the backs of mules, and conveyed 
over the wooded, hilly, and wet bye- 
roads to Portobello, There they 
were met by the galleons, after they 
had effected their exchanges at Car- 
thagena. 

Bad as the air of Carthagena un- 
Coubtedly is, that of Porto Bello 
is much worse. The alternations of 
thunder-showers and intense sun- 
shine, the circumstance of the town 
being enclosed by lofty mountains, 
the fatigue to which sailors were 
liable during the forty days of the 
fair, when the town was the focus of 
the European and American trade, 
and the excessive use of spirituous 
liquors, all combined so powerfully 


qaoors, 


never 





1502. 
tains. 


1 The harbour of St. Philip, of Porto Bello, was discovered by Columbus in the year 


It is one of the finest havens in the world, being nearly surrounded by high moun- 
The town is built on the slope adjoining the harbour. 
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against the poor fellows, that a third 
of its crew was often left behind by 
a galleon on its spreading sail for 
home. 

The sallow, listless natives held 
out as well as they could, but even 
among them there was such distrust 
of their safety in some critical cir- 
cumstances, that no lady would for 
any consideration remain at Porto 
Bello when she expected to become 
a mother. 

It happened, however, that a 
Dona, who loved her lord very ten- 
derly, but had little confidence in 
his fidelity, was not able to induce 
him to accompany her to Panama, 
on the other side of the isthmus, 
and await the event. He held some 
office which required his presence in 
the unhealthy town at the very time. 
What was to be done? To die in 
childbed was not pleasant, but that 
another woman should receive atten- 
tions due to herself was not to be 
endured, She took heart of grace, 
ran the risk of losing life in the un- 
healthy town, and her heroism was 
rewarded by a happy result. Other 
ladies imitated her proceeding, and 
at last no one would think of a flit- 
ting. It is said, but we have not 
been able to ascertain whether with 
or without truth, that domestic ani- 
mals in Porto Bello die without leav- 
ing successors, and that the fowl for- 
gets the art of laying eggs. 

There is such an irruption of toads 
into the streets and courts, imme- 
diately after one of the heavy 
showers peculiar to the place, that 
natives not well read in natural his- 
tory, believe the unwelcome visitors 
to be produced by the rain-drops, 

The sides of the mountains round 
the town are thickly covered by trees, 
and in the fits of hot sunshine that 
follow the great showers, all the mois- 
ture quickly evaporates from the 
foliage. The condensation of this 
vapour by the summits of the hills, 
and the coolness of the upper region 
of the air, soon result in another 
shower. 
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While the galleons were on their 
way from Carthagena to Porto Bello, 
and the loaded mules and negroes 
were crossing the isthmus from 
Panama to meet them, the terms of 
sale and mode of conducting the ex- 
changes were settled on between 
the Panama governor and the ad- 
miral of the European squadron. 

The packages brought by the 
mules were laid down in the large 
square or at the exchange, the 
lodgings were occupied, the streets 
encumbered with boxes full of the 
precious metals, the great tent in 
the square full of European goods 
brought out of the ships, and yet 
scarce an instance of theft occurred, 
though the rich commodities were 
but negligently watched. The sailors 
toiled and perspired, and drank and 
fell sick, and at last the mules’ lad- 
ings found their way to the ships, 
and the wares that had come over 
the sea were put on board the 
chatas (rafts) and Jdongas (large 
canoes) that plied up and down the 
Chagre. At the point where the 
river becomes unnavigable the mules 
were put in requisition. The forest 
and mountain scenery through which 
the river winds is most beautiful. In 
parts the leafy thickets. between the 
tall stem#4re impenétrable, and the 
various climbing plants throw the 
richest red and golden gleams across 
the masses of foliage. Nature is 
seen in one of her most exuberant 
moods, and if the richly-plumed 
birds had only melodious voices, 
and if fevers were not prevalent in 
the little towns on its banks, the 
Chagre might be looked on as one 
of the rivers of Eden. 

In the days of the galleons and 
treasure-laden mules, the natives and 
muleteers plying between the two 
ports would occasionally shoot a 
monkey, and make a meal of him, to 
the great disgust of European travel- 
lers. 

The land transit from the river is 
exceedingly tiresome and annoying, 
owing to the narrowness of some of 
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the passes and the generally uneven 
and slippery state of the paths which 
conduct to Panama. 

Tello de Guzman discovered some 
fishermen’s huts here in 1515, two 
years after that a glimpse of the great 
western waters was got by Vasco 
Nunez dejBalbao from the crest of the 
isthmus. The name signifies “ fish- 
abounding place.” For a long time 
the houses were built of a kind of 
wood, not easily set on fire. 

During the meeting and parting at 
Porto Bello, Panama was a stirring 
place, and even during the dead sea- 
son there was considerable traffic, 
vessels bringing indigo and iron 
from Mexico, to be exchanged for 
the goods sent from 
Guayaquil. 

The citizens were so intent on 
trade that they neglected agricul- 
ture and horticulture altogether, 
and there was a constant resort of 
country people from the neighbour- 
ing parts of Terra Firma, and 
also coasting boats bringing pro- 
visions, and making purchases of 
manufactured articles. 

Europeans found it a difficult 
matter to tolerate a favourite dish 
of theirs, the iguana. This is no 
other than a species of alligator, a 
yard or so in length, giecn on the 
back, greenish yellow on the belly. 
The eggs, when cooked, resembie in 
colour the yolk of a hen’s egg. ‘That 
and the shape of the animal deter- 
mined the native Spaniards in re- 
jecting the dish. 

Besides trade the Panamans had 
another source of wealth in the pearl 
fishery, This is still available, and is 
carried on somewhat more scientifi- 
cally than in the early part of the 
last century. Negroes still continue 
to perform the duty. . The great, 
great grandfathers of the living men, 
not choosing to encumber them- 
selves with a bag, dropped to the 
bottom by adding a heavy stone to 
their natural weight. There arrived, 
Czsar or Pompey put the first shell 
he found under his left arm, the 


Lima and 
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second under his right, held the 
third in his left hand, the forth in his 
mouth, keeping nis right hand ready 
for the haft of his knife, for dread 
foes were in his neighbourhood. 
Among them the big fish called 
“Manta,” from his square shape, 
was most to be feared. This terrible 
creature either wrapped the unfortu- 
nate diver in his deadly embrace, 
or crushed him against the rocks. 
From the date before mentioned, 
when the exchange of goods be- 
tween Panama and Porto Bello ceas- 
ed, there came a falling off in the 
amount of business and in the im- 


portance of the place. Since the 
gold fever and all its ills and 


its compensations, broke out in 
California, there has been a great 
tide of anxious adventurers pour- 
ing through the old city, and there 
is a probability of our children seeing 
sometime or other a cheerful and 
business-like air prevailing where 
silent and grass-grown streets and 
decayed buildings have given a sad 
tinge to the picture of its condition 
in the accounts of late travellers. In 
the three cities described and their 
dependencies, the ladies make them- 
selves remarkable for their indolent 
drawl in speaking—a drawl entirely 
unaffected. The oppressive, enervat- 
ing nature of the climate is to blame 
for this, and the small weight of 
clothing borne within doors. ‘The 
stone weight of hoops and their be- 
longings endured in Europe are re- 
presented by a jupon or two. One 
white vesture as rich as texture 
and delicate lace can make it, com- 
pletely and modestly doing its duty, 
envelopes the bust from chin to 
richly-studded girdle. 

We cannot conscientiously assert 
that the change in government has 
materially added to the well-being of 
the people of New Grenada, Ecua- 
dor, Venezuela, or Peru. It is pro- 
bable that good kings would rule 
the inhabitants of hot countries 
better than committees of them- 
selves or chiefs of these committees. 
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Some time since there was an outcry 
for Irish and English folk to emi- 
grate to New Granada, where land 
was to be had for the taking, and 
every farmer might select his own 
pet climate. The project was aban- 
doned from a rapid succession of 
pronunciamentos, or some other 
equally good cause. 

Guayaquil, a city on the river of 
that name, south-west of the famed 
old city of Quito, would be about 
the last spot on the habitable globe 
we would select for a permanent 
residence. Such thunder-showers 
from December to April (the seasons 
here and at Carthagena being re- 
versed) ; such a depth of chalk-mud 
in the streets and roads; such an 
ruption of snakes into the houses ; 
such persecution from mosquitos ; 
and such unheard-of impudence in 
the rats, performing steeple-chases 
through the rooms, and carrying off 
lighted candles in their whiskered 
jaws! The inhabitants are obliged 
to be exceedingly watchful at nights, 
for fear of having their houses set on 
fire by these marauders. 

Then, only for some circumstances 
to be presently related, men, women, 
children, cats, and dogs would be 
all swallowed up by the alligators, 
which, once they taste flesh, despise 
fish for ever after. Sallying from the 
river, they prowl as near the dwel- 
lings as they dare, and seize on 
every living thing they can master. 
They are even clever enough to 
hunt fish on a concerted plan. Half- 
a-dozen will wait at the mouth of a 
stream, or other convenient pass, 
while an equal number, commencing 
a good distance higher up, chase the 
frightened prey down into the jaws 
of their fellows. One of them may 
be often seen lying in some retired 
nook with his mouth wide open; 
and when it is nearly filled with un- 
suspicious insects, closing it with a 
sudden snap on his myriad victims. 
As the female alligator lays in the 
season about a hundred eggs within 
a couple of days, the prospect to 
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the poor citizens of Guayaquil would 
be a gloomy one only for the fol- 
lowing counterchecks bountifully or- 
dained :— 

These eggs are covered most care- 
fully in the hot sand by the mother, 
who keeps a look out in all direc- 
tins for fear of being observed. But 
she is not aware all the time of the 
presence of the galinazo who, as 
soon as she has left the place, darts 
down from his perch in the thick 
foliage of a tree, roots out the eggs, 
cracks them, and regales himself 
with their contents. However, se- 
veral of them escape his search, and 
at the proper time the old lady, 
guided by instinct, returns to give 
her offspring their liberty. Her 
mate attends her, but through a tho- 
roughly selfish motive. She uncovers 
all the eggs that have escaped the 
beak of the vulture, tops each shell 
carefully, lets out the little reptile, 
and assists it in its efforts to crawl 
up on her back. When she has 
done this duty to all the survivors, 
she waddles off to the river, and 
when any of the little ones fall off 
by the way they are at once devoured 
by her companion. Ifon coming to 
the edge of the “water she finds any 
of her progeny apparently amableto_ 
make out existence, she despatches 
them without the slightest compunc- 
tion. Perhaps out of the hundred 
eggs there will result no more than 
four or five active young reptiles. 

In the principal streets of Guay- 
aquil the fronts of the houses are 
provided with balconies, which 
shelter the foot passengers from the 
glare and from the heavy showers. 
The buildings are mostly one story, 
and owing to the general dread of 
fire, the kitchen situated in the rear, 
is connected with the house by a 
slight gulery which may be divided 
in a few moments. 

Natives of Guayaquil, of pure 
Spanish blood by father and mother, 
are fairer in complexion than their 
parents. As the climate is so warm 
it is not easy to account for this cir- 
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cumstance, which was remarked in 
books published more than a century 
ago, and in travels dated 1860. 

The housewives in Guayaquil and 
most parts of the country, find it a 
difficult matter to please Europeans 
with the bread they bake. ‘There is 
a greater preference shown by the 
Natives to unripe plantains roasted. 

The Indians are very expert in 
guiding rafts (4a/zas) by boards set 
upright between the stern flooring, 
which by being raised or lowered, 
produce the same effect as sails and 
rudders in ordinary vessels. 

The cacao tree is found in many 
places in the Government of Guay- 
aquil. Some trees grow to the 
height of eighteen or twenty feet. 

The pod of which the cacao is 
the pea is first the pistil of a white 
flower. Some pods spring from the 
stem as well as from the branches. 
They are six or seven inches long, 
and four or five broad. They are 
green in colour till nearly ripe, when 
they become yellow. 

The seeds at this time are not of 
much more consistence than the 
pulpy matter in which they lie, and 
the whole fruit, of a sweetish acid 
taste, is considered a delicacy. 
From this time the seeds begin to 
absorb the surrounding, pulp, and 
acquire solidity. When the time 
arrives for gathering, they are taken 
out, dried, and made up.in leather 
bags for the markets. The inside 
rind of the pod furnishes our cocoa, 
and the seeds chocolate. 

Proceeding to Quito, where on its 
lofty perch it enjoys a temperate 
climate under the very equator, we 
advance a considerable distance up 
the Guayaquil river, with savannahs 
on either hand ; but after some pro- 
gress made in the way, we begin 
to ascend the Cordilleras, and wind 
round hills where the road is scarcely 
more than the breadth of the mule’s 
body, an upright rocky wall on one 
side, and a sheer precipice on the 
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other. In some places where the 
path is of a chalky nature, .and 
almost impassable from the frequent 
showers, Indians go before to cut 
furrows for the mules to set their 
feet in. These furrows are mostly 
filled with water; and if a tra- 


veller prefers his own feet to those, 


of the mule, and in descending 
misses the summit of the ridge, he 
is incontinently up to his knees in 
mud, and perhaps the next moment 
fifty fathoms down the face of the 
precipice. 

We pass great chasms, with the 
brawling mountain stream roaring 
hundreds of feet below us; our bridge 
—boards fastened down on a few 
parallel strands of ropes,! whose ends 
are secured on either bank. 

London and Dublin equestrians, 
the next time you safely and lazily 
make the transit of Westminster or 
Carlyle bridge, fancy your sensa- 
tions, if all at once you found your 
well-groomed steed transformed to 
a rough-sided mule, the solid pave- 
ment only some boards lying on the 
twisted bejucos, the Liffey a roaring 
torrent the depth of Nelson’s Pillar 
down! Ponder, and be grateful that 
your lot is divided between the 
grassy turf and bosquets of Merrion 
Square and the flags of Nassau 
Street. 

Some of these Alpine bridges are 
so narrow and long, that the mule is 
obliged to cross obliquely where a 
ford may be found, while his master 
tries the swinging pass, being pro- 
vided with a bejuco hand-rail. The 
most unsophisticated mode of transit 
is that where w/a/er lies in a ham- 
mock, which, hanging under the 
rope, and secured to it by a noose, 
is made to slide froma point on one 
bank to a lower one on the other. 

As we are about half-way up the 
eminence, we observe a difference 
in the usages of those going up and 
these coming down. One party will 
be putting on additional clothing, 





1 These ropes are made from the Bejuco, a parasite which winds up trees, down again, 
along the gravel, and up the other trees; they are exceedingly tough. 
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the other divesting themselves of 
some of theirs. The man descend- 
ing will enjoy a bath, the man ascend- 
ing will shiver at the notion of it. 
After some hours spent in climbing 
still higher, we come on the Tura 
Bamba (muddy plain), boasting of 
fertile plains and comfortable seats, 
This is joined at its northern ex- 
tremity by the angular extremity 
of another plain, stretching away 
northwards. Close to the west of 
the junction stands the city of Quito, 
perched on the eastern face of the 
Cordillera, with the snowy peaks of 
Pichincha to the north-west. Ra- 
vines and ridges on the slope of the 
hill did not daunt the early archi- 
tects. They flung arches over the 
rugged breaches, and built their 
town where neither coach nor cab 
can ply. Four short but fine streets 
run to the angles of the great square, 
where the cathedral, bishop’s palace, 
and government-house, are built ; 
but the same streets, at their other 
extremities, are met by ladder-like 
slopes. 

Tupac - Inga- Yupanqui, eleventh 
Inca of Peru, annexed the province, 
of which this is the chief city, to his 
own empire. Hueyna Capac, his 
son and successor, granted the 
government of the province to Ata 
Hualpa, his own favourite child, 
by the daughter of the conquered 
prince. 

Ata Hualpa, at the death of his 
father, seized his elder brother, and 
put him to death. He himself met 
the same doom at the hands of Don 
Francisco de Pizarro (Kotzebue’s 
and Sheridan’s Pizarro), and his 
capital was thenceforward called 
‘San Francisco de Quito.” 

Our yearly seasons have no repre- 
sentatives at Quito. The heat that 
might be expected to prevail in a 
place where latitude is 0°, is tem- 
pered by the altitude. Ploughing 
and sowing are as timely in July as 
January, and blossoms.and ripe fruit 
are found side by side on the same 
or neighbouring trees. Still the in- 
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habitants of this or that locality 
generally fix on ‘a certain time of 
the year for their great harvest, and 
the selection is mostly determined 
by the higher or lower position on 
the chain of hills. 

The mornings are generally fine 
and sunny. Storms and rains select 
early afternoons for their visiting 
hours, and fine weather returns be- 
fore sunset. 

The inhabitants of the city and 
surrounding country are Spaniards 
of the real blue blood, Mestizoes, 
Indians and negroes. The high- 
minded son of a Castilian seldom 
condescends to trade, which is ac- 
cordingly left to the less nice and 
more energetic Mestizoes, and cha- 
pitones, or European traders. 

These honest men take to Lima 
the white and striped cotton cloths 
(¢ucuyos) and striped baize which 
are the staple manufacture of the 
province, and bring back gold, silver, 
gold and silver-thread, fringes, wine, 
brandy, oil, copper, tin, lead, and 
quicksilver. They used to resort to 
Carthagena at the arrival of the gal- 
leons, and return with European 
goods. The stuffs mentioned are 
also disposed of in Santa Fé and 


Popayan, and in the jurisdiction of 


Barbacoas. Raw cotton, 
brought from Guayaquil, is returne 
to the people of that port made into 
cloth, and the manufacturers receive 
in exchange iron and steel, and in- 
digo, sent from Mexico. The last 
article is in great demand among 
the Quito manufacturers for the dye- 
ing of cloths. All the stuffs are 
woven by native Indians, either in 
the manufactories or at their own 
houses. 

The forefathers of these Indians 
must have been good artificers, and 
of industrious habits, in the days of 
the Incas, or else they must have 
had talented or strict overseers. The 
buildings, of which relics are left, 
are made with stones so well ad- 
justed to each other that a very thin- 
bladed knife cannot be forced be- 
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tween them. Emeralds have been 
discovered most accurately cut, yet 
no iron instruments were in use,— 
nothing harder than bronze. Some 
corner stones in the temple of Cuzco 
were from thirteen to nineteen feet 
broad and long, so that the prin- 
ciples of mechanics were well known 
to the builders. Yet in the early 
part of last century the more intelli- 
gent of their descendants in Quito 
exercised no trades or arts higher 
than weaving, shoe-making, and shav- 
ing. The barber-surgeons, indeed, 
distinguished themselves by great 
skill in blood-letting. Once they 
engaged seriously at» work, none 
could show greater perseverance. 
If in a company any work was spoken 
of which required mere mechanical 
attention and patience, some one 
would be sure to remark, ‘“ That job 
is only fit for an Indian.” 

In one manufacture, they indeed, 
displayed some skill and a large 
interest. Your Indian, intent on 
a future glorification, steeped maize 
in water till it began to sprout, when 
he took it out, and dried it in the 
sun, The ensuing processes were 
roasting and grinding, and making 
a decoction of the flour. The pro- 
per proportion of water being added, 
some jars were filled with the brew. 
On the second or third day it began 
to ferment, and in two days more it 
was considered fit for drinking.’ In 
seven or eight days it would be flat, 
but this inconvenience was seldom 
felt, owing to an ingenious proceed- 
ing on the part of the brewers. 

Their chief food was maize, boiled 
orroasted. Our brewer having made 
his preparation, including the roast- 
ing of some maize, and boiling of 
some herbs (legumes, by the way, 
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are not abundant in Quito, but there 
is a profusion of roots), summoned 
his friends to a chica feast.2 The 
apparatus consisted of a table covered 
with a white cloth, on which reposed 
the roasted maize and the boiled 
herbs. The saloon was the yard, if 
the Amphytrion lived in the town. 
If he was merely a roadside dweller, 
the table was laid on the highway. 
The guests squatted on the ground ; 
the table being there merely for 
grandeur, no one thought of sitting 
atit. The master and mistress served 
each guest with some of the camcha 
(maize) and the herbs, and then laid 
beside each happy man a jug con- 
taining about two gallons of ,the 
chica, No unmarried youth, or 
woman married or otherwise, ever 
dreamed of tasting this nectar. The 
women began to sing and play upon 
a simple instrument, and every one 
who could find courage to leave his 
drink for a moment, sprung up and 
began.to dance. Thus, dancing 
and drinking, was the day spent, 
and then no one was able or willing 
to go home to bed. One day did 
not suffice for the orgie ; while the 
chica could be procured the revelry 
held. 

The wretched shoemaker or weaver 
being at last obliged by “ hunger and 
request of friends” to go to work, 
set about the business thus. He 
found out the man who required to 
be shod, took his measure, and got 
paid for the job before-hand. With 
the money so obtained he hastened 
to procure more chica, and while it 
held was never troubled with visions 
of the shoes to be made, or the man 
who was in sore need of them. The 
patron, knowing the weak points of 
his clients, and his client’s clan, 





1 Another mode of brewing is still practised ig Peru, and probably in Quito. A 
number of men sit round, chew the maize, and spit it into a vessel standing in the circle. 


The remaining part of the operation is the same as just described. 


use under the Incas. 


Both modes were in 


? The taste of chica resembles that of cider, and possesses the intoxicating qualities of 
good beer, not that nauseous and hurtful stuff now procurable at the grocer’s or the 


tavern-keeper’s. 
article ! 


May the curse of Bacchus abide with the adulterators of the genuine 
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watched his opportunity, tripped up 
his heels, locked him in a room, and 
never drew bar, nor turned key, till 
the shoes were made. 

So despefately lazy was the low 
Indian of the province of Quito, that 
if a traveller entered a cottage, and 
offered to pay for the service of a 
guide for some little distance, the 
owner of the hut was not to be 
found. There was no window, and 
the door was low, and lazy-bones 
lying ferdu in some dark corner. In 
fact, the true Indian would not work 
till obliged by the most pressing 
need. 

Some who had acquired respect- 
able positions distinguished them- 
selves by their dress and manner of 
life from their race. To this day 
the Indian seems insensible to dan- 
ger or the idea of death, and if ex- 
cited in any way, will rush on the 
spear or sword’s point, or tace the 
loaded cannon, with the most sub- 
lime indifference. He will, through 
mere bravado, stand before a ‘bull 
and let himself be tossed in the air, 
and alight on his feet without injury. 
Mounted on a horse, he will seize 
the wild bull or the bear with his 
lasso. Set in battle array, he will 
rush, irrespective of odds, on the 
enemy ; in fact, he never exhibits 
a symptom of calculation or fear. 

The priests had a hard task when 
endeavouring to instruct them in the 
Christian doctrine, or induce them 
to a sober or a chaste life. They 
would never contradict him, nor 
hesitate to make promises; but at 
the next conference he would find 
them as ignorant as before, and no 
more effort made against their bad 
habits than if he had never addressed 
them on the subject. 

At confession it was still worse. 
The penitent had not the slightest 
notion of acknowledging any guilt ; 
and the confessor, aware of this im- 
pediment, fearlessly accused his ter- 
rible child of such and such crimes. 
If the erring man was not religious 
he was superstitious, and hearing 
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his peccadilloes accurately detailed, 
he believed the confessor to be more 
than human, and taken by surprise, 
he acknowledged the justice of the 
impeachment. Let no French, Eng- 
lish, Irish, or Italian priest, whose 
eye this passage meets, ever dare 
to bewail his troubles with way- 
ward penitents till the day of his 
death. 

A stranger visited a prison in 
Quito on the eve of the execution 
of an Indian and a Mestizo. The 
latter was evidently affected by the 
exhortations of the priest, but the 
Indian, though repeating prayers, 
and answers according as he was 
directed, seemed thoroughly insen- 
sible to his approaching fate. As 
the poor Mestizo did not touch the 
meal laid before him, his companion, 
whose appetite was of the best, 
seemed to regard nothing except 
securing (if it could be done de- 
cently) the neglected feast. While 
repeating his prayers, he would be 
searching with his eyes everything 
around him to relieve the ennui of 
his position. 

Some clergymen, finding their at- 
tendance at mass on Sunday morn 
ings was not to be calculated on 
when a choice .festival was going 
forward, resolved on securing attend- 
ance on a certain Sunday. This~= 
they effected, and got a sound 
whipping administered to the de- 
faulters after the devotions. One 
hero was no way silent under his 
chastisement. He roared like a 
man, but in some ten minutes after 
the operation, he respectfully ac- 
costed the priest to the following 
effect :—“ There was to be another 
gathering in his village next Sunday 
morning, and as he could not be 
absent from it for many reasons, he 
begged that his future chastisement 
might be there and then adminis- 
tered, and a saving effected in the 
priest's trouble, and his own dis- 
agreeable anticipations. 

Late travellers are more liberal 
in their praise of the natives, par- 
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ticularly of the reserved conduct of 
the women, who seem very insen- 
sible to the compliments and ca- 
joleries of European visitors. The 
following observations are nearly 
as applicable to the Indians of 1860 
as df 1700, allowance being made 
for some improvement, particularly 
among those who, being taken in 
hand by the white people, have been 
imbued with a laudable wish to 
imitate them in their dress and good 
manners. 

In person the Indian is of middle 
size, and strongly made. His fore- 
head is low, so is that of his wife 
and daughter, but these last cut off 
a ribbon’s breadth of their lower 
front hair, leaving the rest to grow 
as long as it chooses. The men 
never apply shears or razor. In- 
deed, they are not troubled with 
any beard worth mentioning. A 
threat of shaving off their dark 
coarse tresses has more effect on 
a man or woman than any other 
punishment. So frightful were the 
results, when in some instances 
the promised operation took place, 
that it was formally forbidden by 
government. 

The dress of the men was of 
the simplest construction. A loose 
drawers was covered by a wide sack, 
with three holes in the bottom—one 
for the head, and the other two for 
the arms. A square piece of cloth, 
with a hole in the middle, was an 
easily made cloak. The wearer was 
not in the habit of putting off his 
dress in the night. 

If he advanced in worldly dignity 
he added a sleeveless shirt, and a 
pair of shoes, but no stockings under 
any circumstances. 

The insensibility of the Indian to 
fear, and his consequent readiness 
to attack armed men and beasts, has 
long been known. He is as negli- 
gent on moral points as his creole 
masters either in Peru or Quito, yet 
down to modern times he has been 
exempt from diseases consequent on 
profligacy. 
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The Mestizoes of Quito have not 
inherited the courage or the good 
qualities of their white or copper- 
coloured ancestors, When Spaniards 
and creoles wore rich beaver hats 
with a band of gold tissue, and a 
golden clasp ornamented with dia- 
monds, and a belated Don was 
reeling home from a debauch, the 
idle and thievish Mestizo would 
snatch off his head-covering, and 
convert it, with little delay, into a 
matter of from ten to twelve dollars. 

We regret that we cannot afford 
much praise to the youth nor the 
married life of the gentleman creoles 
of Quito in ancient or modern days, 
Your gentleman, official or non-offi- 
cial, spent the day at his office, 
or a gambling-house, or a house of 
a still worse character, leaving his 
lady at liberty to lounge on a sofa, 
and listen to the praises of her 
small feet,—praises obtained by a 
merciless shoe-crushing. 

The mode in which the Dons and 
Donas of Quito enjoyed their even- 
ing tea, though essentially social 
and familiar, would be most repug- 
nant to the tastes of the living no- 
bility or gentry, who acknowledge 
London, Paris, or Madrid for their 
capitals. 

The herb which afforded the 
beverage was and is called Paraguay, 
that country furnishing it of the 
best quality and in the greatest abun- 
dance. Being put into a large cala- 
bash, edged with silver, some sugar 
and water were added for the pur- 
pose of maceration. After a fitting 
interval, the calabash was filled with 
boiling water, and the liquor ready 
to be used. The most respectable 
person in the company then intro- 
ducing a silver pipe, furnished with 
a strainer at its broader end, into 
the liquor, and the smaller end to 
his or her lips, sucked away for some 
seconds fwith every appearance of 
enjoyment. Then were the cala- 
bash and pipe presented by the ser- 
vant to the next most respectable 
person, and thus the tea-party enter- 
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tained itself, fresh materials, in- 
cluding lemon juice, being added as 
the need arose, and the calabash 
and pipe continuing their cheerful 
round till all were satisfied. 

Those readers who happen to be 
interested in the contents of this 
article, will add to their information 
and literary enjoyment by procuring 
the latest accounts of these cities and 
districts, with whose circumstances, 
about 135 years since, we have 
endeavoured to make them 

The gentlemen on whose 
work we have chiefly drawn for in- 
formation, were persons of ability 
and considerable literary and scien- 
tific acquirements. They were des- 
patched by the most Christian king, 
Philip V. of Spain, to measure a 
degree of the meridian near the 
equator (hence their stay at Quito 


ac- 
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and in its neighbourhood), and An- 
tonio de Ulloa improved the in- 
tervals snatched from scientific ex- 
periments and observations, by tak- 
ing notes of the social usages, cere- 
monies, and modes of life of the 
people, among whom he was for the 
moment sojourning. The result was 
a book of travels, one of the most 
agreeable and interesting that has 
been written concerning the New 
World. 

Our article is concerned chiefly 
with the most popular portions 
of a mere fractional part of the 
book, but the reader who can pro- 
ctre a copy of “The Voyage,” 
whether he be a man of science, 
political economy, or trade and 
commerce, will find abundant matter 
on these -subjects, written in a mas- 
terly and attractive style. 
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A SARDINIAN VENDETTA. 


A FEw years since, a wealthy retired 
Genoese shipowner, who had pur- 
chased an estate in Sardinia, invited 
me to spend some weeks on his pro- 
perty, at Campidano d’ Aristano, one 
of-the wildest spots in the country. 
I eagerly seized this opportunity of 
studying such remains of patriarchal 
life as rarely may be witnessed in 
any other part of Europe in ourdays, 
and of making myself acquainted, 
through personal observations in the 
homesteads of the inhabitants, with 
their singular customs and primitive 
habits. 

One morning in April, 1865, I 
landed, at daybreak, at Porto Torres, 
the northernmost port of the island, 
where I expected to meet my host, 
Sig. Fortini, who ordinarily dwelt at 
Villanova Monteleone, a small town, 
ten hours’ ride from Porto Torres. 
Among the groups of spectators on 
the quay I noticed the figure of an 
individual who appeared to be wait- 
ing for some passenger from the 
steamer. Ile was a young man of 
about five-and-twenty, olive-com- 
plexioned, dark-eyed, and with a 
long black silken beard. On his 
head he wore a kind of Phrygian 
cap, of a brown colour, and his hair 
was divided into two thick tresses, 
which fell together over his forehead. 
He was attired in a deer-skin tunic 
without sleeves, which was fastened 
round his waist by a leather belt, 
wherefrom was suspended a curved 
dagger. Below this garment, called 
a colete, and which was ornamented 
with si bands, elaborately chis 
elled, appeared the end of a black 
cloth robe. Underneath came a 
pair of wide pantaloons, made of fine 
linen, and thin black cloth gaiters, 
termed Jdorzeghinos, garnished with 
metal buttons, and tied with blue 


silver 


I. 


ribbons. The col/efe was worn over 
a doublet of which only the sleeves 
were visible ; these were of a violet 
tint, slashed and embroidered with 
scarlet, and between the shoulders 
and the wrists figured long rows of 
engraved silver buttons. 

This picturesque personage, who 
was standing by the side of a richly- 
caparisoned horse, selected me with 
his eye, and stepped out to me with 
a letter in his hand. Sig. Fortini, 
my host, having been unavoidably 
detained at Alghiro, a small neigh- 
bouring town, had deputed to receive 
me, Signor Gian Giaun, his esteemed 
friend, and one of the wealthiest 
landed proprietors of the island. 
After mutual interchanges of compli- 
ments, I mounted a horse brought 
to me by one of his servants,-— 
dressed like his master, only not so 
handsomely,—and we rode off toge- 
ther. My companion gave me the 
choice of two routes, and I selected 
the more picturesque one. We were 
soon in theopen country. Through 
long roads, bordered by aloes and 
cactuses. Through barren and fever- 
stricken lands, in which the silence 
of death reigned all around. Over 
rocky hills crowned with vineyards ; 
through narrow gorges buried in the 
midst of oak forests, until we reached 
a considerable expanse of well-cul- 
tivated tableland. A steady canter 
along a path between two sa/fos, or 
high grazing grounds ; a gallop down 
hill; a halt in a shepherd’s cottage 
or madao, whete we were hospitably 
entertained by an old man of digni- 
fied mein and his sons, athletic lads 
clad in deerskins, and where we 
tested and partook of some roast 
lamb, hard eggs, and sour cream ; 
another canter, and the sea of a dark- 
blue, and sprinkled with gold, from 
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the effect of the sun’s ray, stretched 
before us in all its immensity. At 
Porto Conte I was to have met Sig. 
Fortini at a small farm belonging to 
Signor Gian Giaun. My first im- 
pression was, that to reach that 
building wings were necessary, or at 
least the possession ofa high training 
in gymnastics. It was perched on 
an apparently inaccessible rock. 
Sardinian horses, however, perform 
the feat of carrying us thither, by 
climbing a wall-like cliff, and then 
ee a kind of staircase in 
ig-zags cut into the rock, until we 
reached a courtyard. On our arri- 
val, Sig. Fortini and his family, with 
friends, were returning home 





some 
from a sail in their boat, and Gian 
Giaun andI wentto meet them as they 
landed. ‘Their party was composed 
of five persons, and consisted of 
Fortini, his wife, and daughter Eu- 
genia, of Gian Giaun’s uncle, fami- 
liarly known as 40 gio Gambini, and 
of Efisa, daughter of the latter. 

There was nothing striking in Sig. 
Fortini’s appearance. He resembled 
a country gentleman of any other 
land. His countenance merely ex- 
pressed a shrewd knowledge of the 
world, and was enlivened by an ap- 
pearance of good humour. Hs wife 
and daughter were handsome and 
agreeable ladies, with nothing to 
distinguish them from pretty English 
women, except the muslin pesgotto, 
which formed their head-dress. 

The impression caused upon me 
by Gambini was by no means a fa- 
vourable one. He was descended 
from a noble family, and his real 
title was Count of Minerva, but in 
patriarchal parlance he was address- 
ed by his friends as Uncle Gambint, 
He possessed a very é€xtensive estate 
at Campidano, called Monte Minerva, 
whic’ included whole mountains and 
entire valleys. He was about forty- 
eight years old ; tall and straight as 
a dart, and with a still youthful 
vigour. His mien was haughty; his 
appearance that of a half-tamed sav- 
age, struggling with a thin varnish of 
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civilisation, and ready at any mo- 
ment to break into deeds of untu- 
tored violence. He was attired in 
the national garb like Gian Giaun ; 
only with him his collete was of 
black cloth, and the Phrygian cap 
was replaced by a broad-brimmed 
beaver. He scarcely noticed my. 
salutation, and rapidly proceeded to- 














wards the sea-shore. ld was 
st truggling wi vith Gambini’s own dog, 
an enormous animal of a mountain 
breed, wal c ‘h ha id snatched a biscuit 
from the i iny hands, making 
them bleed. To rush on the cowering 
animal, to tear away the biscuit from 
its foaming throat, giving it, instead, 
to the child, to deal three or four 


heavy blows with his clenched fist to 
the dog, and to throw it into the sea 


with orders to swim back to the boat 


whence it had escaped, was the work 
of a few seconds. But the brute 


was not in the humour for obedience, 
and it turned to swim towards land, 
* Riccio! Riccio !” sh outed Gambini 
in a voice hoarse with passi on, and 
runningalongthe shore. Thedogcon- 
tinued to swim in the same direction. 
Gambini halted, and raising his rifle, 
took deliberate aim and fired. The sea 
became of a crimson colour, and 
dead body of the animal disappe aah 
from sight. “Exct3e me, ” addressing 
me in a calm tone ; “he was of 
unruly nature,” x 
wal 
The Sighorina Gambini was no 
ordinary person: Tall’and slim, with 
a face possessed of charming out- 
lines, and endowed with an almost 
infantile grace and innocence, the 
expression of the countenance was 
nevertheless grave, if not severe, 
She had a sweet little mouth, exqui- 
site features, and large, black, calm 
and deep eyes. Her beauty was set 
off by her national costume, A gown 
of scarlet cloth fixed to the waist by a 
belt of black leatherjdecorated with 
Arabesques ; a bodice of fine and al- 
most transparent linen, with a collar 
fastened round her swan-like throat 
fastened by a coral stud set in gold ; 
a light silk scarf floating gracefully 
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from her shoulders, such was a dress 
as simple as it was picturesque and 
becoming. Her hair ofa bright and 
luminous auburn, was parted in the 
centre of a broad brow, and was 
bound to her lovely head by a nar- 
row red velvet ribbon, whence was 
suspended a veil of straw-coloured 
silk, fringed with gold, which reached 
her feet. 

We all took our seats in the cutter 
that was to convey us to Alghero, 
a small town near one of Sig. = I- 
As the boat flew 
along under a press of canvas, the 

were conversing together, 


tini’s residences. 
ladies 
whilst Gian Giaun, who was smoking 
2 cigar, appeared immersed in deep 
meditations, At first I thought this 
arose from a taciturn disposition, 
but I soon discovered that I was 
mistaken, and that he was a prey to 
some mental pre-occupation. Gam- 
bini, upright before the mast, seemed 
to follow some object with his eye 
along the cliffs. We were rapidly 
nearing Alghero, gazing at the won- 
drous charm of the setting sun, when 
Gambini levelled his rifle. A group 
of three young kids was seen sharply 
defined on the cliff. “Spare them, 
father!” exclaimed, softly, Efisa, with 
an appealing look; “‘*hey are so 
pretty !” and Gambini silently un- 
cocked his rifle, which he rested 
once more on the ground. The love 
of his child had conquered the love 
of sport. 

Two hours afterwards we entered 
Alghero, a small fortified town, and 
we were received in Signor For- 
tini’s villa by his numerous servants, 
who were waiting for us with torches, 
it being already night. We par- 
took of a plentiful, though simple 
meal, in which, according to Sar- 
dinian custom, the ladies did not 
join, they retiring to their apart- 
ments as soon as it was served. 
The repast was hastily swallowed, 
~ I then withdrew, to take some 

est that I greatly needed. But I 
aed about in vain in the huge 
four-post bedstead, with a silken 
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canopy, where I lay. Notwithstand- 
ing my fatigue, the sharp and keen 
air of the country kept me in a state 
of wide wakefulness. I was suffering 
from the action of that stimulating 
climate, the effects of which 








are ap- 
parent in the stormy p: ns which 
the islanders dis pi Tired of strug- 
gling against my male , 1 rose, 
and OF ening the window ¢ f my 
chamber. I found mysel lfin a veran- 
dah, which surrounded a great part 
of the house, ing on one side 
and on two others the garden. 


When I reached the nearest angle 
of the verandah, on the side fronting 
the sea, I perceived a figure in white 
leaning over the balustrade. In a 
moment the figure, who must have 
seen me, had disappeared, whilst at 
the same time I heard the sound of 
steps under the balcony, and saw 
another shadow quickly retreating. 
On the morrow Sig. Fortini took 
me to his usual residence at Villa- 
neva Monteleone, which was not 
very far from where we were staying. 
Signora and her daughter had some 
domestic occupation which detained 
them for some days longer at Alghero, 
meanwhile Fortini, Gian Giaun, Gam- 
bini, Efisa, and I, started on horse- 
back, attended by three grooms. 
Efisa was mounted on a splendid 
black horse, of a pure Sardinian 
breed. Gian Giaun was very loqua- 
cious, his present mood contrasting 
singularly with the taciturnity of the 
previous evening. He dwelt on some 
of the curious customs of his native 
land, and repeated, with a certain 
emphasis, the privilege possessed 
by young girls of conversing with 
their lovers, without injuring their 
reputations, at all hours of day and 
night, from their window and from 
their balcony. At first, 1 asked to 
myself whether the shadow I had 
seen the night before was not that 
of Gian Giaun ; but I soon dismissed 
the idea, for I had noticed that the 
mysterious night-walker of the eve 
wore a military cloak, had no beard, 
and was altogether unlike my com- 
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panion. I arrived at the conclusion 
that the lady F had beheld at the 
verandah was Efisa, and that the 
gentleman was not Gian Giaun, who 
evidently — been a spectator of 
the scene, and who wished me to re- 
tain my good opinion of the damsel. 
When he fanc ied he had succeeded 
in establishing his theory as to the 
propriety of the Sardinian mode of 
love-maki ng, he relapsed into his 
customary si lence, which he main- 
tained for some time. 

During our ride v 
the v alley of Ossano aha 
Count d le Minerva, and wherein he 
gen erally resided. He had two other 
country seine the one at Villanova 
Monteleone, and the other at Bo- 
norva, both of which were closed 
since the death of his wife and of his 
son, the last of whom had caught 
a fever whilst out hunting, which 
killed him. We took leave of Gam- 
bini, after a pressing invitation to 
me on his part to visit him at Ossano, 
whither he hospitably bade me come 
and stay for days, weeks, or months, 
as I pleased. 

As we continued our journey to- 
wards Villanova, I questioned Gian 
Giaun as to his relationship with 
Gambini, and on the causes that 
induced him, with all his pride, to 
assume a respectful, filial bearing 
towards his ferocious kinsman; 
whereon I heard a tragic family his- 
tory, singularly illustrating the man- 
ners of the island. In reality, the 
connexion bet een Gian Giaun and 
Gambini was very distant, the Sardes, 
like the Scotch Highlanders, claiming 
cousinship if related only in the 
thirty-second degree. It was the 
following event which had brought 
them together. Gian Giaun’s father, 
who was named Saverio Giaun, had 
been for a long time in open warfare 
with the Gambini. He had been 
accused of killing Paolo Gambini’s 
elder brother, and he escaped to the 
mountains, where hunted by the 
carabineers, tracked like a wolf, and 
wounded by a bullet, he took refuge 








in the first madao he met in his flight. 
It was that of Paolo Gambini. A 
rifle was raised against the intruder, 
who had only t his bleeding 
re an im ble foe into 

a Stea lfas t frien by Che laws of hos- 
pitality ar sardinia, and 
and Save 
ather, if 
So 

und suc- 
pursuit 

id his 
aun’s 
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fterwards 

) wished 

f fifteen, 

”y only 
hed to 

as to 
night. 
ission, and 
horseback 
riaun, as it 
two to 

tur cether. 
On crossit the 
waters of the river had become so 
swollen, owing to heavy rains, that 
he was carried off from his horse, 
and after Battling with the waves his 
strength gave way, and he began to 
sink. Gian Giaun, who opportunely 
came up at that moment, plunged 
into the rushing waters, and at the 
peril of his own life saved that of the 
youthful Geppe. At ten o'clock the 
next morning the two boys reached 
the sadae, where Gambint had been 
waiting for them in mortal anxiety. 
All was soon known. Gambini had 
risked his life, and that of his darling 
Geppe, for the sake of Saverio, and 
Saverio’s son had, to his own immi- 
nent danger, rescued Paolo’s child, 
The two enemies were solemnly re- 
conciled, and became sworn friends, 
whilst Saverio said to his son, 
“ Henceforth, and whatever’ map 
occur, remember that you belong te 
Paolo Gambini.” ‘The gensdarmes, 
bafiled and beaten, retired after a 
couple of days, and Saverio Giaun 
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was soon restored to health. “ And 
this is why I love and respect Paolo 
Gambini,” said Gian Giaun, as he 
concluded his story. 

Villanova Monteleone is a small 
town containing four or five thou- 
sand inhabitants, and like most Sar- 
dinian cities, is wretchedly built, 
and situated in a kind of desert. 

The houses in the town are con- 
structed close together, as if the in 
habitants gathered near each other 
for mutual protection. Yet we may 
say that, notwithstanding a certain 
lawlessness on the part of the inhabi- 
tants, life and property are tolerably 
safe in the island, and murder, for 
the mere sake of robbery, is almost 
unheard of. 

For miles around Villanova there 
prevails the most perfect solitude, 
and one may ride for hours without 
meeting a human being. Signor 
Fortini entertained us most hospit- 
ably, and preparations were made 
for a grand hunt in the forest of 
Minutades, most of which belonged 
to my kind-hearted host. Gian 
Giaun left us as we went out to take 
a preliminary survey of the forest, 
promising to meet us a week thence, 
at the marriage ceremonies of An- 
tonio Paolesu, a young friend of 
Efisa. 

We walked to Minutades, and we 
gained a view of a singular spectacle. 
No idea can be formed of the 
forests of Sardinia without inspec- 
tion. There are oak-trees that date 
from the time of the Romans ; vege- 
tation is so thick that the sight of 
heaven is denied to those who oc- 
casionally enter the forest. The 
visitor seems drowned in a mass of 
damp shadows; on all sides the 
human eye can only behold a laby- 
rinth of timber pillars, garnished 
with a tent of foliage that darkens 
the atmosphere, and renders it in- 
tolerably heavy and gloomy. 

On the following day | found an 
addition to our party at the house. 
Three staff officers, who had been 
sent by the government to effect 
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some surveys in the districts of 
Aristano and Alghero, had been 
asked by Signor Fortini to become 
his guests, and to join his hunting 
expedition. ‘These officers were all 
young; two were Piedmontese, 
somewhat noisy and free-spoken, 
honourable men, however, hard 
drinkers, good sportsmen, and brave 
soldiers. ‘The third was a Venetian, 
tall, dark, and handsome ; evidently 
of an intellectual and refined nature, 
far above that of his companions. 
The dinner-table first brought us 
together. I soon discovered their 
characteristics, and, whilst I could 
not but laugh at the sallies of the 
Piedmontese, I was inspired with a 
great interest for the Venetian. 

At the end of the repast a visitor 
was announced, who wished to speak 
with Signor Fortini, and immediately 
a tall athletic man of about forty 
entered the room, looking round 
with a daring and yet cautious look. 
He was clad in undressed skin gar- 
ments, and two pistols and a for- 
midable dagger ornamented his belt. 
On beholding the military uniforms, 
he started back, ‘Come in, Friend 
Beppo,” said Signor Fortini; “ you 
need not fear, they are not cara- 
bineers.” Beppo then kicked down 
twofierce dogs that were at his heels, 
and advanced and shook hands 
with Fortini. “Gentlemen,” ex- 
claimed our host, “allow me to in- 
troduce to you my friend, Stanislao 
Bepponi, alias Beppo, the celebrated 
brigand of Minutades, whom you 
must surely know by reputation.” 

Beppo modestly acknowledged 
the introduction, and, sitting down, 
he drank to our healths, “ Excuse 
me,” said he, “if I am somewhat 
late, but I have just come from Val- 
verde.” ‘ Valverde, what the deuce 
have you been doing at Valverde ?” 
rejoined the master of the house: 
“do you wish to be caught?” 
“Well, you naturally know,” con- 
tinued the brigand, “that a new 
procurator-fiscal has just arrived at 
Alghero. He evidently desires to 
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keep the carabineers hard at work ; 
so he has done me the honour of 
valuing my skin at one hundred 
crowns. As for my skin, you may 
imagine that I care nothing as to 
the price paid for it, when it has a 
hole it it‘; but the procurator has 
been good enough to offer an extra 
reward of fifty crowns if my skin is 
brought whole to him—if I am taken 
alive. Hundred and fifty crowns ! 
that is a large sum, and enough to 
tempt a poor man! I might be 
surprised and made acquainted with 
the interior of the prison of Alghero, 
before I suspected danger. So J 
said to myself, ‘ Beppo, my friend, if 
you had two hundred crowns in cash 
at a notary’s, you might laugh at 
the procurator-fiscal and his hun- 
dred and fifty crowns. If you fall 
into a trap whence neither gun, nor 
dagger, nor dogs can extricate you, 
you draw on your notary, and those 
that would have received one hun- 
dred and fifty crowns from the fiscal 
will accept two hundred from you.’ 
So the question was only how to 
get the two hundred. I knew you, 
Master Fortini, would have let me 
have them, and so would Gambini. 
But I preferred borrowing them from 
the procurator-fiscal himself.” 

And then Beppo proceeded to 
relate, in his own quaint language, 
how he had “borrowed” that 
amount. He had that very morn- 
ing surprised the procurator at break- 
fast, with the cure of Valverde, at 
whose chapel the former official had 
been performing his religious devo- 
tions. Beppo addressed politely the 
procurator-fiscal, but would not be 
denied ; so one hundred and forty- 
six crowns, that were found in the 
treasury of the chapel, vere handed 
to him, whilst a messenger was des- 
patched to fetch the rest. In the 
meantime Beppo was exceedingly 
polite to the procurator and his wife, 
and he even showed them a mira- 
culous spring bubbling up in the 
neighbourhood of the chapel. Four 
hours afterwards the shepherd re- 
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turned with the money, which was 
handed over to Beppo, who, with a 
cautious bow, took his leave, and 
came to Signor Fortini, where he 
was engaged to act as guide at the 
hunt on the following morning. In 
conclusion, the brigand produced two 
bags of silver, which he begged to 
be allowed to deposit with Signor 
Fortini for greater safety, for he 
would rather trust him than any 
king’s notary, who would hardly be 
a fit depository for his property. 

I scarcely thought that my host 
would have accepted the—to say the 
least—delicate mission. Neverthe- 
less, without flinching, he consented 
to take charge of the cash, perhaps 
thinking that at the worst he could 
only forfeit an equivalent sum from 
his own pocket. 

The hunt was very successful, and 
four deers and three boars fell, be- 
side a number of partridges. Whilst 
the Piedmontese were pursuing the 
chase with untiring ardour, the Vene- 
tian—who was named Sercomin— 
was relating to me his history, and 
revealing his nature. Born of noble 
parents, and endowed with a highly 
artistic and sensitive organisation, he 
had adopted a prefession, for which, 
though brave by disposition, he was 
not fitted. He related to me the 
family circumstances that had in- 
duced him to do so, and he told me 
also that he took little interest in a 
profession which gave no scope to 
his talents, and which was not in 
accordance with his aspirations and 
his feelings. ‘That exquisitely ner- 
vous temper of his was clearly only 
intended for a poet or a painter. 

Four days afterwards the time had 
had arrived in which the wedding of 
Antonia Paolesu, was to be cele- 
brated ; and one morning we all 
mounted on horseback to ride to 
Monteleone. On starting, I re- 
marked for the first time Sercomin’s 
costume; a grey military cloak, 
trimmed with gold lace, and long 
varnished boots with silver spurs 
My mind reverted to the nocturnal 
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interview at the Villa Fortini, near 
Alghero, between Efisa and the un- 
known, and I could not avoid feel- 
ing a vague uneasiness, and an 
apprehension of some unknown evil. 

The two Piedmontese officers were 





to stay me at Fortini’s. Ser- 
comin was expected by the Paolesu 
and two of the { rothers of the 


bride came t him at an hour’s 
] 


distance from Villanova Monteleone, 
to escort him hon iththem. As] 
rode by their side I could not help 
remarking the ; 1y and restless 
countenance of eldest of the 
Paolesu. He was a dark man, 
about thirty ye 1, with a stern, 
hard, forbidding ! ‘There seemed 





to be little sy: dj ‘ between Ser- 
comin and the brothers, and 
they did not even shake hands to- 
gether. Perhaps his refined and 
aristocratic nature recoiled from that 
of the rou mountaineers before 
him. 

On the morrow, which was the 
day fixed for the ceremonies which 
were to precede the marriage, two 
young men came to seek us at For- 
tini’s, on the part of Saturnino 
Sanarés, Antonia’s intended. The 
Sanarés family dwe! at some dfs- 
tance from the ‘ov 1, on the road to 
“anova. They occupied a very 
extensive house, built in the midst 
of vast grazing lands. ‘The court- 
yard was crowded with empty carts, 


arranged in |i round the walls, 
and drawn by bullocks with polished 
horns, which were decorated with 
ribbons of difierent colours, and 
tipped with or s. The yokes 
and carts were ornamented with 
branches of m . Inthe middle 





of the cou: nty horses, 
one of which was s| ly capari 
soned with a « velvet sa 

cloth, dotted \ \ nds, 

tingling wi - | whilst a 
bunch of 1 feathers 
started up. m forehead. 
The friend latives, in gala 
costumes, crowed a big low room, 


waiting only i the bride- 
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groom, richly attired, advanced to 
welcome us. We then proceeded 
to the courtyard, and a dozen horses 
were led forward. ‘The officers and 
myself had been admitted among 
the groomsmen, or /ara/linjos, of 
whom there were eleven present. 
We mounted, and started towards 
the bride’s house, followed by a 
long procession of empty carts. In 
a quarter-of-an-hour we reached the 
bride’s house, the windows of which 
were hermetically closed : 





nd barred, 


though externally decorated with 
flowers and ribbons. Ac ling to 
traditional custom we p1 led to 
lay siege to the house. No one 
answered the summons of old Sa- 
narés, who knocked loudly at the 
door. The procession then advanced 
and gave vent to loud cries of 


an apparently threatening nature. 
Finally the uncle of the bride—who 
acted as her nearest kinsman, and 
who was to give her away, her father 
being dead—opened one of the 
windows and_exclaimed, “Are you 
friends, and do you bring good 
news ?” Upon which old Sanarés 
replied, “ We are friends, and we 
bring honour and virtue.” 

The usual ceremonies then fol- 
lowed. The chief of the Paolesu open- 
ed the gates, and the servants fas- 
tened our horses to rings on the walls. 
We entered, when old Sanarés, in a 
plaintive tone, said he came to seek 
for a favourite lamb which he had 
lost, and which was the joy of his 
house. Old Paolesu expressed his 
surprise—he had not seen the dear 
lamb, but gave his permission that 
the guests might seek her. He then 
took Sanarés by the hand, and led 
him in turns before all the female 
friends, inquiring each time, “Is 
this the strayed lamb?” “No,” was 
the answer, and all the ladies were 
inspected, and finally discarded until 
it came to the bride. “ It is she! it 
{is she !” exclaimed Sanarés, and she 
fell blushing into his arms, when he 
introduced her to his son. ‘The 
bridegroom, then taking a box from 
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one of the groomsmen, handed over 
to the bride the presents he had 
brought, consisting of a coral neck- 
lace, a handsome pair of earrings, 
and a jewelled ring. The damsel, 
meanwhile, distributed to the guests 
a number of bouquets tied with 
gold cord.- Canfetti, or sweet- 
meats, and ruby and topaz-tinted 
decanters were freely passed round, 
amidst laughter and general merri- 
ment. But where were Efisa Gam- 
bini and Gian Giaun? My thoughts, 
which I could not help expressing 
in words, seemed to create an ex- 
pression of uneasiness on the coun- 
tenances of the company. ‘ For- 
tini, calling me aside, told me that 
my question had been very in- 
discreet; that the absence of a 
groomsman or bridesmaid was con- 
sidered of evil omen ; that an allu- 
sion to that fact only imparted a 
worse meaning to the omen; and 
that superstitious people had _ re- 
course, under such circumstances, 
to the practice of spitting at the feet 
of the imprudent questioner.” “ Ser- 
comin also is absent,” remarked, 
thoughfully, Fortini. 

The collation being concluded, 
the second act of the nuptial drama 
was about to be performed. The 
carts in the courtyard were loaded 
with furniture, and the bridal pro- 
cession started. The players of 
Hionedde—an ancient instrument con- 
sisting of three reed pipes—led the 
way, striking up some joyous airs ; 
then followed a chorus of young 
girls in white, with red sashes, 
and of young men in scarlet waist- 
coats, each one bearing in his or her 
head some small article of domestic 
utility ; afterwards came a brilliant 
cavalcade with the bride and _bride- 
groom and their friends; finally 
appeared the carts conveying the 
furniture of the young couple ; the 
last one bearing the grinding monkey 
— Asino Molatore—a diminutive 
animal about the size of a dog, and 
gaily decorated, whose business was 
to work at the mill. 
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I rode in the procession with the 
other groomsmen; and when we 
arrived at the dwelling of the Sa- 
narés family we alighted. Whilst 
the women were unloading and 
arranging the furniture, the men 
began to execute some national 
dances to the accompaniment of the 
honedde. 

The musicians continued after- 
wards to give festive tunes, and the 
rest of the day was spent at the 


bridegroom’s house in dancing and 
feasting. 

On the morrow the actual religious 
ceremony, that was to join indissolu- 
bly the young couple, took place. On 
their return from church the nuptial 


repast was. served at the bride’s resi- 
dence, in which the newly-married 
pair sat side by side together for the 
first time, partaking of soup from the 
samespoon. Afterdinner they mount- 
ed on two gaily-caprisoned horses and 


rode to the abode of the young hus- 
band. ‘There the bride was received 
by her mother-in-law and led toa state 


chair, in which, her feet resting on a 
high stool, she was to remain the 
whole day to receive the congratula- 
tions of friends and relations. She 
had hardly sat down when a strange 
group broke. »mong*the-gay com- 
pany. Gambini st>pred in, wrapped 


in a long black cloak, and his.4f@4——— 


slung on his shoulder, "fsa fol- 
lowed him, dressed also in black, 
with a heavy mantle of the same 
tint on her head. Gambini’s eves 
sparkled with fierce rage and sup- 
pressed passion. Efisa was pale, 
trembling, and sorrow-stricken. 
“Sanarés,” exclaimed Gambini to 
the head of the family. “ Villanova 
is feasting and all its houses are shut, 
for their masters are thy guests. My 
house has been closed long since by 
mourning. I come to thee, there- 
fore, to ask shelter for an unexpected 
visitor. Come, Sanarés ! come ye, 
all, brothers Paolesu ! for to-day this 
house is yours, and receive him who is 
sent to you by the wrath of the Lord. 
A rush to the courtyard below. 
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Before the house, in the midst of the 
courtyard, and surrounded by a 
surging crowd, was a cart drawn by 
two oxen. From beneath a black 
cloth, the outlines of a bier could be 
detected. Gian Giaun and two shep- 
herds, fully armed, stood behind on 
horseback. Gambini, who reached 
below as soon as I did, dispersed the 
crowd, ordered the outer gates to be 
shut, and drew the cloth that covered 
the countenance of the dead man. 
It was that of Sercomin. 

The bier was carried to an apart- 
ment in the house destined only for 
the reception of death, whenever it 
occurred in the family, and the feet 
of the corpse were laid towards the 
door according to custom. ‘The old 
mother of the Sanarés, in arranging 
the drapery over the body, noticed 
some stains of blood. “ Lord Jesus,” 
she cried, ‘‘ the young man has been 
murdered !” “ Assuredly,” said Gam- 
bini, coldly. “ Yes, murdered !” re- 
peated Efisa, throwing back her 
cloak, and displaying a counten- 
ance paled by grief, but still resplen- 
dent with beauty. Then followed a 
passionate outburst of burning words, 
of words of poetical inspiration, 
which it is impossible to record. For 
itis a strange gift possessed by her 
race; violent emotions frequently 
render them improvisatori; and a 
most eloquent and soul-stirring ap- 
peal fell from Efisa’s lips. Her wild 
accents, which still ring in my ears, 
ended thus: “Be ye accursed, all 
that hear me and that bear arms. 
Be ye accursed, in this world and in 
the next world, if you do not seek 
the murderer in the caverns of your 
mountains, in the fastnesses of your 
forests.” And with dishevelled hair, 
exhausted and worn out, she fellina 
swoon across Sercomin’s body. 

Efisa’s fury proved contageous, 
and the other women gave vent to 
frantic shrieks, throwing themselves 
on the ground, and sweeping the 
stones with their long loose hair, 
The men were gloomy and restless, 
I watched intently the eldest of the 
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Paolesu brothers, upon whom, I 
know not why, my suspicions had 
fallen, but his face remained un- 
moved. Gian Giaun was pale and 
grave. The two Piedmontese officers 
seemed thunderstruck. 

Efisa was carried away senscless, 
whilst Gambini never made the 
slightest effort to assist her. After 
a painful silence, he said solemnly, 
“ Do not attempt to avenge the dead 
man. Interfere not in matters of 
which you are ignorant. The hour of 
light has not yet arrived. Those who 
might. speak will not, or dare not; 
but if one of you contributed, by 
deed, counsel, or intent, to convert 
a living man into this lifeless corpse, 
let him beware! I, Paolo Gambini, 
swear,” and he laid his hand on the 
dead man, “that before these re- 
mains are converted into dust, he 
will have to render an account to his 
Maker.” Let the priest now come. 

A priest arrived, and the funeral 
was privately performed in the even- 
ing, Gambini actingas chicf-mourner, 
On his return from the burial-ground 
after making his excuses to Sanarés, 
he took his departure with Gian 
Giaun and his daughter. Efisa had 
been seized by high fever, and her 
trembling frame was placed on a mat-, 
tras by two women, and carried to 
avehicle. The same cart which had 
brought him she had loved dead, 
took her back dying. 

I seized the earliest opportunity 
of inquiring of Gian Giaun as to that 
part of the history of the past events 
of which I was ignorant, and he very 
willingly gave me the following par- 
ticulars :—On the eve of the festivi- 
ties for Antonia’s marriage, Gian 
Giaun was staying at Ossano, whence 
he was to have gone to Villanova 
Monteleone with Efisa and Gambini. 
During the day, a letter was brought 
to Gambini, a most unusual occur- 
rence in the country. He then went 
out on horseback for an hour, and 
on his return he seemed more moody 
and abrupt than usual, At supper- 
time he said he should start during 
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the night for the famca of Bra, and 
during the following day he would 
rejoin his daughter and nephew at 
Villanova. Early in the night, Gian 
Giaun, awakened by the opening of 
a door, saw Gambini from the win- 
dow depart quietly, and with his 
gun on his shoulders. ‘Though 
accustomed ‘to Gambini’s erratic 
movements, Gian Giaun could not 
butfeel some uneasiness at his uncle’s 
mysterious behaviour, and he laid in 
bed awake for some hours. Whilst 
he was in vain courting sleep, he was 
startled by a loud knock at the outer 
gate. Hastily dressing himself he 
answered the summons, and found 
Beppo and a shepherd, who asked 
for a mattrass and some linen for 
a wounded man whom they had dis- 
covered on the high road, and taken 
to a madao. Gian Giaun gave one 
from his own bed, not to disturb 
Efisa, and gathering some linen, 
some simple surgical appliances, 
and, at the express request of the 
wounded man, writing materials, he 
sent forward with the shepherd on 
horseback, whilst he and Beppo, 
saddling two horses, soon followed. 
During the journey, in answer to his 
questions, Gian Giaun learnt that 
the wounded man was one of the 
officers who had been to Monteleone, 
and with whom the brigand had 
hunted at the forest of Minutades ; 
that he had a bullet in his lungs, 
and that he might live a few hours, 
if the blood did not suffocate him. 

“ Did you see him who struck the 
blow ?” asked Gian Giaun, 

“No,” was the reply. 

Knowing the character of his com- 
panions, Gian Giaun’s suspicions 
were at first aroused, 

‘‘And what on earth were you 
doing here at this hour of the 
night? If the mountain belongs to 
the brigands, the valley belongs to 
the carabineers, 

With an apparently truthful accent, 
Beppo assured him that he had been 
to Valverde, to fulfila vow he had 
made at the shrine of the Madonna. 
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“JT arrived at Valverde at half-past 
ten,” continued the brigand. “ The 
priest, whom I awoke, gave me some 
excellent campidan to drink, and I 
was returning in high spirits, when, 
on crossing the wood of Ribos, I 
heard a rifle shot in the direction of 
the caso¢to of the uncle of the Pao- 
lesu. I hastened forward, and found, 
at about twenty minutes’ distance 
from the wood, the officer stretched 
on the ground.” 

* But,” remarked Gian Giaun, “ as 
you were so near the casotto, how 
is it that you did not see the mur- 
derer? ‘The night was bright, and 
the only spot in which he could hide 
himself was the wood itself, whence 
you came !” 

“T saw him running through the 
fields ; he was looking the other way, 
and I could not recognise him. More- 
over, you must be aware, Signor 
Gian Giaun, that as I do not wish 
any one to interfere in my affairs, so 
I abstain from entering, unasked, 
into those of others.” 

Gian Giaun in vain pressed Beppo 
with questions. Beppo resolutely 
refused to speak. Evidently it was 
not the brigand who had done the 
deed ; he would not have taken the 
trouble of seeking assistance for the 
man he had himself struck down. 
As clearly he knew the murderer, 
but he would not have anyone else 
knowhim. $@Gian Giaun desisted. 
Gian Giaun’s stspicions pointed to- 
wards two different ways. The mu- 
tual inclination between Sercomin 
and Efisa had been apparent to all 
Efisa, though brought up in patri- 
archal simplicity in the island, had 
a natural refinement and an appre- 
ciation for elegance. She had been 
drawn towards the brilliant officer 
by feelings the rough highlanders 
around her never could create. Ser- 
comin, on his side, had loved her 
from the moment he had first met 
her at Fortini’s house. Gian Giaun, 
who followed Efisa with a secret but 
unbounded devotion, was acquainted 
with all this, as he was apprised that 
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afew months before, Esteban, the 
elder of the Brothers Paolesu, had 
been rejected by Efisa. Esteban 
was not liked in the country, and was 
of a revengeful and relentless dis- 
position. Had jealousy prompted 
the blow? On the other hand, 
Gambini’s mysterious conduct af- 
forded Gian Giaun food for much 
anpleasant reflection. 

When Gian Giaun and Beppo 
reached the w#:adao they found Ser- 
comin already on the mattrass 
brought by the shepherd. ‘The 
wounded man gave Gian Giaun his 
hand, but the effort caused the blood 
to pour from his mouth. Beppo, 
who was something of a surgeon, 
bled him at the feet, and Sercomin 
breathed more freely. 

“He is going to speak,” said 
Beppo, visibly uneasy, and turning 
his eyes towards the two shepherds, 
who were standing near the door of 
the madao, watching outside, and 
ready to assist inside. A few minutes 
afterwards, Sercomin beckoned all 
with a sign to approach him. Gian 
Giaun’s anxiety was even keener 
than Beppo’s, but there was no 
help for it; the dying man’s last 
wishes must be obeyed. The 
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four men approached silently the 
bed. 

“Listen,” said Sercomin, with a 
feeble but distinct voice, “and re- 
member my last words, which justice 
may call upon you to repeat, I have 
seen him who fired upon me. That 
man was unknown to me; he only 
killed me to rob me.” 

At this unexpected declaration 
Gian Giaun and Beppo exchanged 
a look of astonishment and relief at 
the same time. 

“ Beppo,” continued the dying 
man, “ I owe it you that my life has 
been prolonged, and that assistance 
has been brought to me. Take this 
ring, it is worth more than the two 
hundred crowns you have borrowed 
from the procurator-fiscal, and which 
you can now return to him. As 
your presence here during the night 
may be construed unfavourably, | lam 
going to write for your safety the 
declaration I have made ver bally. rc 

With a firm hand he wrote a de- 
claration to that effect. 

“ Now,” he said, “ I wish to speak 
with Gian Giaun alone.” 

Beppo and the shepherds with- 
drew and shut the door of the 
madao. ae 
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TO THE SUNNY SOUTH. 


THE sunny: shores of the southern 
coast of France are annually sought 
by “ Britishers” innumerable—gene- 
rally on the plea of delicate health— 
but frequently too, on the part of 
those who can easily afford the jour- 
ney, for the mere purpose of avoid- 
ing the damp and chill which charac- 
terise so many of our wintry days in 
northern latitudes ; and also for the 
sake of enjoying that cheery, every- 
day society from which our resi- 
dents in country quarters are usually 
debarred. 

In the following pages (and pos- 
sibly in a subsequent article), we 
propose to speak of HygREs as a 
winter residence. In order that we 
may be perfectly honest, let us at 
once state that those who come 
south merely to seek a great deal of 
gay society, or who look upon that 
as at least an important part of their 
programme, need not think of halt- 
ing at this lovely spot. Let such 
proceed at once to Cannes or Nice, 
whither the English flock en masse, 
simply because everybody goes there. 
Hiéres, in its hadsome and comfort- 
able hotels, in its numerous pen- 
sions, its suites of apartments, and 
its villas, has accommodation for 
hundreds, aye, almost thousands of 
visitors. But because it has not been 
so much cried up as Cannes, Nice, 
or Mentone—not one of which could 
hold a candle to it for beauty of 
scenery, or vie with its enchanting 
variety of exotic trees and shrubs, 
which make it a perfect Paradise— 
the pretty little English church, with 
its four hundred sittings, is barely 
half-filled of a Sunday. And that is 
a tolerable index of the proportion 
of British residents who are to be 
found in the place. But sometimes 
a society composed of—say, at the 


outside—some forty or fifty people, 
is not the least enjoyable in the 
world. And Hyéres is not ill off 
for pleasant people this winter! One 
more warning let us give respecting 
Hyéres. And that, we believe, holds 
equally good in the case of the other 
places of resort, which we have al- 
ready mentioned. Let no one think, 
when they hear of the warm, sunny 
skies of the south of France, and of 
the palm and orange, and fig-trees, 
which bear fruit in midwinter, in its 
more sheltered spots (such, for in- 
stance, as the one of which we pro- 
pose to, treat), that clouds are never 
seen, or stormy blast never heard 
there. The weather is, in point of 
fact, most variable. For a few days 
the delighted visitor basks in a 
July sun. Then comes the Mistral, 
blowing from the north-east — at 
first gently, and with sunshine, so 
that he is supposed to laugh at its 
terrors, and think that it need only 
be dreaded by the most delicate of 
invalids. But, by-and-bye, it blows 
harder—great-volumes of most an- 
neying dust are driven before it—the 
sky becomes clouded—the airbe- 
comes cold and raw—and if the ut- 
most precaution be not taken, even 
the healthiest children, to say nothing 
of their elders, will soon be found 
suffering from coughs, ague, and 
from other complaints of an intestinal 
nature, which are consequent on 
sudden transitions from heat to cold. 
But, after all, what is this more than 
to say that fire will burn, and water 
wet you? Those who go out in an 
east wind in our own latitudes with- 
out extra “wraps,” if they are not 
the strongest of the strong, must be 
content to abide by the consequen- 
ces. The only danger in the “sunny 
south” is that of indulging ina false 
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feeling of security, through the im- 
pression that it “can’t be as cold 
there in winter as in England or 
Ireland.” Not only can it be as 
cold, but the cold is more acutely 
felt, owing to the sudden transition 
from an almost tropical heat. When 
we have said thus much, however, 
we have said the worst. Let very 
delicate folk keep in-doors whenever 
the weather is chill, or whenever the 
Mistral is abroad. It won’t be for 
long, and the houses are airy. Let 
everybody else use proper prudence 
and common-sense in fortifying 
themselves against the atmosphere, 
and what remains? for many days 
together even at nine in the morn- 
ing, and in the winter months, the 
heat of our northern summer, with 
this in its favour, that it is a boiling 
rather than a sweltering heat. There 
is nothing enervating in it. You 
feel more like a crisp biscuit than 
like a lump of stewed beef. The 
climate of Hyéres, in fine, is a 
very pleasant one for healthy peo- 
ple. “The faculty” recommend it 
highly for consumptive ones, uot- 
withstanding its occasional Mistral. 
What more can be desired? 

We have said thus much by way 
of preface, in order that the reader, 
if meditating on the Aros and cons of 
a migration southwaids for the wintry 
months which still remain, may de- 
cide whether a prima-facie case has 
been made out in favour of the ex- 
periment. Having made it person- 
ally, with a family of four healthy 
children, and one delicate one, we 
have ourselves seen no reason to 
regret the step. On the contrary, 
we would gladly make Hyéres a 
winter quarter, did the Fates so per- 
mit, and even if there were no ques- 
tion of health involved. For the 
Artist—the Botanist—the Pedestrian 
—it possesses charms innumerable. 
Those who combine all these tastes 
would find it a perfect heaven upon 
earth! 

But let us not anticipate. 

In a former Paper we endeavoured 
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to pourtray the worst horrors of the 
passage between Dover and Calais. 
It is not every day, however, that 
the Channel is sorough. And, then, 
are we not promised by Mr. Besse- 
mer a saloon which shall counteract 
all those direful motions which con- 
tribute to make up the sum of 
the seafarer’s miseries—namely, the 
“‘ Athwart-ship pendulous, the fore- 
and-aft pendulous, the onward, the 
lateral, the vertical, and the vibra- 
tory?” Such are the terms which 
a “mechanical” critic of Mr. Besse- 
mer’s, in the Zimes, has recently 
used to describe the proveking causes 
of “a maladie de la mer.” But the 
“man of molten iron” confidently 
asserts that he can overcome them 
all! Many months, though, must 
elapse before his aspirations can be 
realised. If, however, undeterred 
by the short-lived disagrémens of the 
passage, or trusting to the chance of 
a calm sea, the reader is willing to 
accompany us forthwith, we shall 
now resume our “ Journey to the 
Sunny South” at Calais, for the pur- 
pose of making one or two passing 
observations, ez rouée, taking up the 
thread where we dropped it in the 
Paper just alluded to. 

‘Those who travel with children or 
invalids will find it far the best to 
make a pause at Calais, if they have 
experienced a tossing in the Straits, 
And Calais is well worth a day’s 
lionising, especially to those who 
now only set foot in France for the 
first time. ‘The through tickets from 
London to Paris permit the jour- 
ney to be broken at Calais, or at 
Amiens, and the Cathedral in the 
last-named town is a famed one, 
Its stained-glass windows are par- 
ticularly beautiful. ‘The journey be- 
tween Calais and the capital is per- 
formed in five hours-and-a-half, the 
mail-train starting at 12.30, and ar- 
riving at 6, 

Much has been said about /&@ 
petite culture in France, and the con- 
stant division and sub-division of 
estates and farms, owing to the non- 
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existence of rights of primogeniture. 
But /a petite culture (or the system 
of small holdings) is confined to 
peculiar districts ; and those who 
expect to see the face of the country 
cut up into infinitesimal allotments 
in all directions will soon be dis- 
abused as they skim along through 
the broad campagne of what was once 
the province of Picardy. The nature 
of the soil, the constantly recurring 
crops of sanfoin (a species of light- 
land vetch), and the wide-spreading 


fields, rather remind the traveller of 


our own county of Norfolk. Perhaps 
it is a mistake to speak of fie/ds at all. 
In some districts there is scarcly a 
hedge to be seen for miles, and the 
farms are some of them enormous. 
After all, there is not so much dif- 
ference between the territorial sys- 
tem of “ primogeniture ” in England 
or Ireland, and that of “wo primo- 
geniture” in France. If an equal 


partition is made in the latter country 
between all the children of a deceased 
parent, ove will elect to stand by the 


land, and the remainder will take 
their share in cash, or otherwise. In 
England, the edest son of a landed 
proprietor, small or great, if the pro- 
perty be large enough to necessitate 
legal settlements, Aas ¢o stand by the 
land with all its encumbrances. The 
fortunes of his younger brothers and 
sisters, sometimes reaching a very 
considerable figure, are charged upon 
him, and the outer world, knowing 
very little of the actual state of affairs, 
oiten expect far more of him than he 
is fairly able to perform, because he 
gets the credit of possessing a pro- 
perty, with respect to which he is to 
a great extent merely the agent for 
his fortunate relatives. His are the 
cares, the responsibilities, and the 
risks. Come what may, ¢heir posi- 
tion is one of certainty. And all the 
while it may so happen that country 
life and country occupations are un- 
congenial to his nature. He may 
be possessed of abilities which, if he 
were free to give them their bent, 
might raise him to a far higher posi- 
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tion in the busier world. Nay, heis 
sometimes destined to see his unfet- 
tered younger brothers rising above 
hishead. Surely he has often reason 
to envy his fellows in France, who 
is not forced to be an “ eldest son,” 
nor tied down toa position which 
may possibly be irksome to him. 
Those who are prone to be envious 
of “ primogeniture” would do well 
to reflect upon this side of the pic- 
ture. Many-a-time does the Irish 
small farmer’s son forego his rights, 
and emigrating to other lands, be- 
comes an independent, monied man, 
while his father and brothers are 
still toiling on ungrateful clay. Turn- 
ing back, however, from the farming 
class to the wealthier of our landed 
proprietors, we must add that it 
would be very unfair to deny that 
when the “ eldest son” chances to 
be the “right man in the right 
place,” liking his position, and 
anxious to do justice to it diligently 
and conscientiously, his lot is often 
a most fortunate one. 

We have been led into these re- 
flections by the remembrance of the 
vast tracts, unbroken by ledge or 
boundary, which meet the eye in 
Northern France. Another reflec- 
tion also presents itself at the same 
time. Is there noi-a something in 
these great plains’ whic positively 
invites battles? . In a district where 
hedgerows abound, it would be al- 
most impossible for monster armies 
to engage—armies such as the world 
has of late years heard too much of. 
During the French Revolution of 
the last century, the Vendeans were 
for a long time enabled to contend 
successfully against apparently over- 
whelming odds, owing to the shelter 
afforded by their hedges. They 
used to entrap the Republican forces 
in their long and shady lanes, then 
shoot them down like so much game. 
England and Ireland possess very 
few unbroken plains in which vast 
armies could display ; and most of 
our roads are sufficiently well-fenced 
to enable us to bother an invader 
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considerably. This fact seems scarce- 
ly to have received sufficient con- 
sideration from some of our occa- 
sional panic-mongers. 

Beyond the fact that the farming 
is, for the most part good—the cha- 
teaux, farmhouses, and cottages both 
picturesque and comfortable-look- 
ing—the stations natty—and the 
level crossings guarded by women in 
semi-masculine attire, there is little 
else to say respecting the “/rajet be- 
tween Calais and Paris. Here and 
there the train sweeps past well- 
thinned woods and copses. Now 
and again a turf bog is seen, where 
the peat has been cut out, not, as in 
Ireland, from oblong holes, but from 
little ponds, the circumference of 
‘ which is annually enlarged in the 
Operation. Worthy of a passing re- 
mark, perhaps, some newly-planted 
railway hedges of Scotch-fir, which 
when they grow thick, must form a 


fence at the same time useful and 
ornamental. 
There are two express trains from 


Paris to Marseilles—one starting at 
II am., a arriving at 6.30 “the 
following morning—the other start- 
ing at 8 p.m., and arriving at 3.45 
the following evening. In these 
trains all the carriages are first-class. 
A coupé, with “beds” in it, can be 
taken by paying a higher tariff. 
There are also saloon carriages with 
beds and toilette conveniences. One 
of these can be engaged by writing 
before hand to the station-master 
(Chef de la Gare) at the Paris ter- 
minus. ‘Thirteen places must be 
paid for, whether occupied or not; 
and if more than thirteen people 
occupy the carriage, the excess is 
also charged. Let it be further 
borue in mind that children over six 
are charged the full fare, and chil- 
dren between three and six pay half. 
Moreover, the allowance of luggage 
for each passenger being confined to 
thirty kilogrammes, or sixty-six lbs. 
English, any overplus is charged for. 
And as the weighing of the luggage 
at any important station is rather a 
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tedious business, it is indispensable 
in such cases to avoid the English 
fashion of driving up within five or 
ten minutes of the time of depar- 
ture. 

Those who have two or three 
days to spare, not more, and wish 
to combine pleasure with economy, 
may perform the journey between 
between Paris and Marseilles after 
a different fashion. Let us suppose 
they arrived at Paris at six in the 
evening, anxious to see both the 
beauties of the capital and the me- 
lancholy memorials of popular pas- 
sion which exhibit themselves in 
its ruined public buildings. Our 
American cousins are often laughed 
at for the speed with which they do 
some of the sights of Europe; but 
let us assure our readers that a very 
great deal of that which is best worth 
seeing in Paris can be seen in the 
course of amorning. After an early 
breakfast, the Hotel de Ville, Notre 
Dame, and the Sainte Chapelle can 
be visited ; an hour can be spared 
for the pictures in the Louvre, and 
another for the Palace Royal. They 
can then take the 3 p.m. train for 
Dijon — sleep there: see Dijon 
the following morning — (and its 
picturesque streets and numerous 
churches are we// worth lionising)— 
start once more at about the same 
hour — sleep at Lyons; ramble 
through that town the next day, and 
go on by rail in the afternoon to 
Avignon ; leave Avignon by the ex- 
press at 1 p.m., and reach Hyéres 
the same evening. The economy 
of this arrangement merely consists 
in this. Each of these day’s journey, 
with the exception of the last, can 
be performed in the second class, 
The difference in the fares will cover 
hotel bills —indeed, with a large 
party, more than cover them; and 
you will have seen a great deal more 
for your money. But some deli- 
cate sensibilities, accustomed only 
to first-class carriages in England, 
may be shocked at the idea of 
travelling second. Let us at once 
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set such prejudices at rest. In the 
first place, the second-class pas- 
sengers in France are usually the 
bourgeoisie—and are not the ma- 
jority of those who “ travel first” in 
England of the commercial class? 
In the second place, let us suppose 
that your party of itself fills a carriage, 
so that, however fastidious you may 
be, you have no company but that 
with which you are familiar. In this 
case travelling “first” is merely a 
gratuitous transfer of your money to 
the pockets of the railway company. 
The carriages are almost identical 
in point of comfort and in fittings— 
nay, the balance of comfort is to a 
certain extent in favour of the lower: 
class, as the absence of arm-rests 
between the seats gives more avail- 
able space for the disposal of 
bundles, babies, and band-boxes ; 
and in the third place, “travelling se- 
cond” is a capital recipe for shaking 
off vulgar rich people, who have 
been trying to work up an acquaint- 
ance. They w// shun you forth- 
with, as if you had the plague! 
Those who wish to travel with the 
utmost economy, and do not mind 
foregoing the pleasures of sleeping 
in beds and lionising towns, can 
accomplish the journey between Paris 
and Marseilles in a fast train in 
which there are second-class car- 
riages, in twenty-four hours. In 
this case, hotel bills being dispensed 
with, there is a saving of about £1 
a-head, and the journey is only 
longer by about three-and-a-half 
hours than by first-class express. 
Those who are familiar with Paris as 
she was, will scarce be able to check 
the rising tear when they behold her 
iuins! Looking down from the 
windows of one of the hotels in the 
Rue de Rivoli upon the gardens of 
the Tuilleries—(and for the sake of 
this view alone you should always go 
to one of these hotels)—one sees the 
same bright combination as ever of 
statuary, fountains, trees, shrubs, 
blooming parterres, and broad alleys. 
Even the palace itself, when first seen 
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by moonlight, looks almost as of 
yore. But when the morning’s sun 
has lit up the smiling gardens beneath 
you, and flashes back from the gilded 
dome of the “ Invalides,” then it is 
that you awaken to the sad reality 
that the foremost abode of royalty in 
France is now but an empty shell, 
a melancholy remembrance of what 
has been. In Offenbach’s opera of 
“Le Roi Carotte,” which has re- 
cently had a “run” in London, the 
good fairy tells the deposed Prince 
Fridolin, that he has but himself and 
his extravagancies to thank for his 
misfortunes. In Paris, and, indeed, 
every where in France, one hears 
the same cry now-a-days respecting 
kings and emperors. ‘They are too 
expensive, people say. A president 
governs the country at a far less 
cost ; and, then, he is responsible to 
the people for his acts. A president 
cannot yo to war for “ideas” of his 
own, and thus, without consulting 
the people, involve them in immense 
liabilities, even if these are not ac- 
companied, as in the late instance, 
with the bitterness of defeat. Per- 
haps the average of Frenchmen 
would not so much object toa 
monarchy like our own,,which ‘is 
virtually a republic under the pre- 
dency of the prime minister, coupled 
with an unobtrusive sovereignty, 
which enables premiers to come and 
go without revolution, and which, 
while not very costly to the country, 
is tantamount to a sort of “insur- 
ance policy,” guaranteeing a state 
of general order, and the equilibrium 
of classes. 

Napoleon III. did an immensity 
for the beautifying of Paris, Lyons, 
and other leading towns in France, 
But there was too much,autocracy 
even in his improvements. He did 
what he chose, without consulting the 
people’s representatives. The people 
had nothing to do but to pay the 
bill when all was finished. Years 
ago we remember hearing dissatisfied 
growls from Parisian shopkeepers 
about this state of things. A beau- 
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tiful town, with splendid boulevards 
built on the ruins of half aguartier, 
is all very fine. But when this has 
to be paid for in the shape of a 
very stiff tax, people begin to wish 
that the beauties were not piled on 
quite so thickly, and to think that 
things might have been done more 
gradually. 

But the rating consequent on town 
improvements was as nothing com- 
pared with the taxation involved by 
the wars entered on by him who, 
while ‘he loved to declare that 
“T’Empire c'est la paix,” seemed 
to think that peace could never be 
assured till Ze was master in Europe. 
As long as the wars were successful, 
the race which worships “a gloire” 
was good-humoured enough in its 
grumblings at the cost, and the un- 
consulted people merely said—“ Ah, 
well !"—and pardoned the liberty. 
But it was a very different matter 
when the turn of the tide came. 
Indeed, when we reflect on the 
antecedent circumstances, we can 
scarcely feel surprised at the pas- 
sionate rage which followed. It was 
intolerable to think that this self- 
made emperor, who had been cost- 
ing the country so much for years 
past, should make such a terrible 
muddie. The popular feeling fipds 
a graphic expression in a photograph 
which one sees in every print-shop 
in Paris. ‘Three heads—those of 
Frederick William, Bismarck, and 
Napoleon—are so blended into one, 
that the latter, being between the 
other two, has for its eyes one of 
each of theirs. Beneath is written— 
You see these /hree have only four 
eyes between them. That’s how it 
is that one of them did not see 
clear !” 

The French of to-day seem to 
take as much delight in the contem- 
plation of republican expressions as 
they evince disgust at all that re-, 
minds them of bygone regimes. 
Wherever “ Imperiale ” or “ Royale” 
has been written up, whether it be 
on a street, or a place, or over the 
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offices of the Messageries, Repud/i- 
caine, or Nationale, now takes the 
place of the only half-erased letters. 
“ Proprieté Nationale” has been 
painted up in large letters over every 
public building in Paris ; and on the 
ruins of the Tuilleries are added the 
words—“ Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité, 
Republique Francaise, democratique, 
une, et indivisible.” One of the 
greatest and saddest wrecks in Paris 
is the once beautiful Hotel de Ville. 
The Theatre Lyrique, hard by, also 
suffered at the hands of the petro- 
leuses, and the old Palais de Justice, 
across the water, with its rich fret- 
work, is now no more. A stern, 
forbidding-looking edifice has arisen 
upon the ruins. The Sainte Cha- 
pelle next to it, that most perfect 
gem of ecclesiastical decoration, for- 
tunately escaped the hands of the 
fiery destroyer. The Cathedral of 
Notre Dame was also rescued by a 
well-devised ruse. The incendiaries 
had piled up the wooden chairs, of 
which there are probably thousands 
in that sacred edifice, until the sum- 
mit of the pyramid reached the great 
organ, which—massively carved in 
wood—is placed high above the 
western entrance, They were just 
about to set fire to this most com- 
bustible structure, when, with great 
presence of mind, one of the eccle- 
siastics connected with the cathedral 
reminded them of the close proximity 
of a Maison Dieu (or hospital), in 
which were numerous patients be- 
longing to the poor and distant 
guartier from which the greater part 
of these fire-fiends came. Heasked 
for time to remove these sufferers to 
their homes, pointing out that if the 
cathedral was burned, the Maison 
Dieu was almost sure to share its 
fate. ‘The ruffians had a spark of 
human feeling left in a case where 
the safety of their own friends and 
neighbours was concerned; and 
leave was granted. It may well be 
imagined that the process of trans- 
portation was not hurried over with 
unnecessary haste. Ere the last 
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patient had left, the reign of per- 
troleum was at an end, and the 
grand old cathedral was saved ! 

A Parisian driver, with whom we 
had a chat on the subject of the 
Commune, had two theories on the 
subject. ‘The first was the favourite 
French cry—“ ous etions trahis !” 
When the people found themselves 
betrayed, they were determined, he 
said, to have vengeance. They were 
betrayed by those who had under- 
taken to rule the nation, to maintain 
it in prosperity. These peopie, as 
it turned out, cared only for them- 
selves. All their thought was how 
they should feather their own nest ! 
But when Monsieur Cocker found 
that he was speaking to an Irishman 
who had much sympathy for the 
French in their misfortunes, and 
whose greatest regret was that some 
of them had turned out their country’s 
worst enemies, holding her up to 
public odium by their internecine 
and barbarous acts, he changed his 
front, and began to argue that the 
Commune itself was really a most 
respectable institution, but that the 
Royalists—both Napoleonites and 
Frederick Williamites, wishing to 
throw it into disrepute in the eyes 
of the world, had suborned the Zefro- 
Zeuses and their accomplices, and had 
been the real devisers and insti- 
gators of their deeds of shame. 

We spoke above of the escape of 
Notre Dame from the incendiaries. 
The magnificent picture-gallery of 
the Louvre was in imminent peril. 
The Tuilleries, of which one may 
say it forms a continuation, was in 
flames. ‘The fire had reached the 
beautiful Pavilion Richelieu, and 
the valuable library therein, with a 
milliard of francs, was doomed to 
utter destruction. But the diligent 
custodes of the Louvre had been 
already hard. at work. If we are 
not mistaken, they commenced their 
precautions on the approach of the 
Prussians, and in eight days every 
picture had been taken from its 
frame and rolled up, placed on board 
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a steamer on the Seine, and des- 
patched to Brest, there to remain 
till the hour of peril had passed away. 
Eventually, however, the Louvre was 
untouched, by Prussians or by petro- 
leuses. After all, the Prussians were 
not the worst enemies of France! 
One buys in Paris maps of the town, 
showing, respectively, the mischief 
done by the shells of the invaders, 
and by the ravages of the ‘‘ Com- 
mune.” The latter, undoubtedly, 
has far more to answer for! The 
well-known artist Cham, has pub- 
lished a graphic, and, if one may be 
allowed the contradictory expres- 
sion, a painfully amusing set of cari- 
catures, entitled ‘‘ Zes Folies de la 
Commune ;’ and concludes with a 
sketch of a French soldier pointing 
to a Prussian, and saying—‘ Des 
deux, qui aurait dit gue ce serait moi 
quit prendrais Paris ?” (/) 

“ Anti-sovereignism ” has recently 
exhibited itself at Lyons in a marked 
manner. ‘There was a statue of the 
first emperor in the Place Perrache, 
near the station. It has been re- 
cently taken down. A Lyons news- 
paper refers to the fact in some such 
terms as these :—‘‘ The statue of the 
Uncle of the Nephew has this week 
disappeared from its pedestal. It 
no longer disgraces one of the prih- 
cipal squares of our town, ‘There 
remains yet another equestrian statue 
hard by” (one of Louis XIV). 
“ But this statue might serve for that 
of a modern king, a Roman em- 
peror, or a heathen deity! And it 
is the work of.a clever Lyonese 
sculptor. What need, then, to de- 
prive our townsmen of the pleasure 
of contemplating a work of art? 
Let this statue, therefore, remain. 
But let the present inscription be 
effaced, and in its place let there be 
written simply—‘ Chef d’ Ouvre of 
so and so, a Lyonese sculptor.’ ” 

It is said that the cellars of the 
Louvre are at this moment full of a 
vast store of pictures of sovereigns 
of the different French dynasties of 
the last hundred years or so, When- 


ever a ruler is deposed, all the pre- 
fets and mayors in France send in 
from their official residences, the 
portraits of the unfortunate rejected. 
The new light shines in its stead. 
But, perhaps, the departed dynasty 
may return. If so, there are all the 
pictures in excellent . preservation, 
and ready for redistribution in ex- 
change for the most recently dis- 
carded ! 

That Napoleon III. should be so 
unpopularat Lyons is but an instance 
of the fickleness of popular favour. 
The last time we visited Lyons (a 
few years ago), a huge cartoon had 
just been hung in its picture-gallery, 
illustrative of the generosity of the 
Emperor and Empress in succouring 
the poor, who had suffered severely 
from an inundation of the Rhone. 
We could not help wondering the 
other day whether that picture had 
followed the statue of the “ Uncle 
of the Nephew !” 

Before leaving Lyons on our way 
southwards, we purchased at a book- 
stall a series of biographies of “ Men 
of the Day,” illustrated with por- 
traits. ‘There was Victor Hugo, a 
“defender of the Republic ;” there 
was Mac-Mahon, of Irish blood, and 
most popular among Frenchmen ; 
therc were ILrochu, Ducrot, the 
Duc d’Aumale, Gambetta, Garibaldi, 
Thiers. And among them all was 
Bazaine—the surrenderer of Metz! 
On the cover of Ais biography, in 
place of the usual portrait, was the 
following inscription :— 

PORTRAIT INTERDIT 
PAR LA CENSURE! 


Could detestation possibly be more 
forcibly expressed ? 
It would be difficult to convince 


a French Republic that Bazaine 
did not se/ Metz and her army of 


140,000 men to the enemies of his 


country. ‘They look upon Napo- 
leon III.—upon him whose New 
Year’s utterances were once awaited 
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with anxiety and breathless interest 
by sovereigns, and ministers, and 
journalists throughout all Europe— 
as an incompetent mediocrity found 
out at last. But Bazaine! They 
lack words when they seek to ex- 
press their feelings respecting Aim / 
And yet /zs punishment is not 
the bitterest. Although never did 
“vaulting ambition” more mani- 
festly “o’erleap itself” than in the 
case of the late Emperor of the 
French, it is undeniable that few of 
their sovereigns had done so much 
to make their country prosperous 
and illustrious up to the fatal mo- 
ment when he began to feel jealous 
of the growing power of Prussia ! 
The sunny south seems to com- 
mence in earnest when the traveller 
has crossed the Rhone. As winter 
approaches, Lyons is often visited 
by fogs. But as the morning express 
speeds along, after leaving the spa- 
cious station of Parrache, you are 
soon wafted out of the gloom into a 
most brilliant sunshine, and by-and- 
bye begin to experience a summery 
heat. Gliding along 
By the swift rushing of the arrowy Rhone, 
you pass at one moment under tot- 
tering heights, and look out in 
pleased wonder on fantastic-like 
rocks, and ‘ needles,” and caves, 
and at another emerge on to the 
skirts of a wide-spreading plain, 
bounded by rocky mountains most 
picturesque in their outline. Now 
begin the olive-yards — (vineyards 
have become familiar to your eye 
since Dijon was approached) ; and 
here and there are orchards of mul- 
berry-trees, acacias, and cypresses, 
and hedges of tall reeds, from twelve 
to twenty feet high, take the place 
of the rather wearisome poplar ; and 
the shumak-tree, with late au- 
tumnal tints—(we speak of the be- 
ginning of November)—gives an 
occasional dash of delicious warm 
colouring to the landscape. Huge 
gourds lie ripening in the fields, in 
some of which are espied, now and 
again, droves of the leanest imagin- 
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able pigs, rivalling greyhounds in 
their proportions, and far out-skin- 
and-bone-ing the traditional Irish 
porker! By-and-bye a_perspiring 
farmer is seen mowing his hay— 
in November — fancy! And the 
strangest-looking, long _light-railed 
carts, drawn by mules, with pictu- 
resque three-horned collars, and bits 
of colour about the harness, are seen 
going along the roads. Rose hedges 
in an abundance of bloom adorn the 
railway-stations, at which, by the 
way, one is offered huge bunches of 
green grapes for a few sous, and a 
bottle of red wine for a few more. 
Every thing begins to assume an air 
of luxury. 

Of Avignon and its palace, once 
the abode of the popes, we shall say 
nothing. Are notits records written 
in the Guide-book? Nor shall we 
attempt to describe Marseilles. For 
if hurrying on to reach Hyéres before 
night, the traveller will not pause 
here, but will transfer himself and 
his worldly goods to another carriage 
on the other side of the station, from 
whence, in a few minutes, he will 
again emerge in an easterly direc- 
tion, After winding about for two- 
hours-and-a-half, amidst mountains 
and hills, and watching the glorious 
tints of a southern sunset gradually 
fading from the sky, until they are 
replaced by a glorious starlight, he 
comes to a halt for a few minutes, 
at the Toulon station, In another 
half-hour “ Hyéres” is called out, 
and the sight of a regular array of 
large hotel omnibuses, cushioned 
with velvet, and lit within with 
coloured lamps, attests the vicinity 
of a place of “ fashionable resort.” 
If the visitor to Hyéres would fain 
be well-advised, he will select the 
*bus of the Hotel des Iles d’Or; 
where, half-an-hour later, he is sure 
to find himself ensconced most com- 
fortably. When he wakes next 
morning, he will look out upon an 
enchanting foreground of palm-trees, 
weeping willows, ecalyptuses, and 
oleanders, with a mid-distance of 
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olive-trees, from among which peep 
the tiled roofs of sunny-looking 
cream-coloured houses, with here 
and there a row of dark cypresses. 
In the background, on the one side 
is the Mediterranean, some three 
miles away, and the “Islands of 
Gold ;” while on the other, in a 
northerly direction, rise rocky moun- 
tains with the boldest of outlines. 

Those who come to Hyéres ex 
garcon would do well to remain 
en pension at the hotel. But families 
can live more economically in hired 
apartments, Or in a villa, engaging a 
local cook and housemaid for the 
time of their stay. 

The best plan, and the cheapest 
in the end for those who are in 
search of private quarters, is to settle 
down en pension in their hotel for a 
week or so ; and learn the geography 
of the place and its ways before they 
attempt to come to any definite con- 
clusion. And if staying at the Iles 
d’Or, they cannot do better than 
take the kind and obliging landlord, 
M. Weber, into their confidences. 
From personal experience we can 
testify to his good-natured readiness 
to give every sort of advice and in- 
formation ; and a sense of gratitude 
for having been most comfortabl 
domiciled by his disinterested aid, 
impels us to offer this little tribute 
in these columns. 

We trust to have a future oppor- 
tunity for describing the many de- 
lights of Hyéres, and its various ad- 
vantages. Having already exceeded 
the limits assigned to the present 
article, suffice it now that we should 
say, in conclusion, that for the 
season of six months, a family of ten 
or twelve persons can be comfort- 
ably housed at rents varying from 
£50 to £150, and that the rate of 
living is about the same as in Eng- 
land ; but that both house-rent and 
nourriture are much less than they 
are reported to be at Cannes, Nice, 
or Mentone. There is an English 
church (chaplain, the Rev. O. 
Singer), and a skilful English phy- 
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sician, Dr. Griffith, Moreover, all 
the English newspapers are to be 
found on the picturesque Place des 
Palmiers, at the library and reading- 
room of Madame Hebrard-Trotobar, 
whose excellent nephew and name- 
sake, a member of the Town Council, 
ranks high amongst those who have 
houses and apartments to let. 

All that we have said in the last 
two or three paragraphs is by no 
means intended as a uf, We have 
written most disinterestly, in the con- 
viction that the reader, if disposed 
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to profit by our experiences, will not 
be disappointed. And we shall feel 
amply rewarded if we shall have 
contributed in the slightest degree 
to turn public attention to a most 
charming spot, which has been par- 
tially neglected in favour of more 
easterly and more “ seasidey ” places 
of resort, for no other reason than 
that -the bulk of our fellow country- 
men lack individuality, and “ follow 
the multitude” (whether it be to do 
good, or “to do evil”), parce que 
Cest la mode! 
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LIVES OF THE LORD CHANCELLORS OF IRELAND 


FROM A.D, 1189 TO 1870. 


118) A.D. 1868. Lorp O’Hacan 
Thomas O’Hagan).—We have now 
brought our memoirs of the Chan- 
cellors of Ireland down to the pre- 
sent time. Seven hundred years 
have passed since Henry II., Lord 
of Ireland, appointed his first Chan- 
cellor in this country. During these 
long centuries, one hundred and 
eighteen Chancellors held the seals. 
It has been our object to place be- 
fore our readers an impartial history 
of these men, many of them great in 
their day, but who, being most of 
them aliens in language, aliens in 
blood, and, during the last three 
hundred years, except in our own 
times, aliens in religion, lived not in 
the affections of the people over 
whoin they were placed. The names 
of many of them were therefore, save 
by the learned, quickly forgotten. 
Widely different has it been with the 
Chancellors of England. Their me- 
mories live on— St. Swithin — St. 
Thomas-d-Becket—Cardinal Wolsey. 
Their spirits wrap the dusky mountain ; 
Their memory sparkles o’er the fountain ; 
The meanest rill—the mightiest river— 
Rolls mingling with their fame for ever. 
Since 1782, however, the Chancel- 
lors of this country have, with few 
exceptions, been taken from the Irish 
people,’ and have belonged to that 
Bar which produced, in the last gene- 
ration, Curran, Ponsonby, and Plun- 
ket, Shiel and O’Connell ;—to that 
Bar which has produced in our own 
day, Whiteside, Butt, and O’Hagan. 
These are names—and they are but 





afew amongst many—of which the 
country is proud, and on which, were 
such within our scope, willingly 
would we linger. But the limits of 
the Court of Chancery exclude all 
of them from our pages, except Lord 
O’Hagan. 

The nameof O’Hagan, in times 
of remote antiquity, spelt Oh-Ogain, 
and in the latter years of Elizabeth 
spelt Hagan,? is one familiar to every 
reader of Irish history. The chief 
of this sept was, in ancient times, 
Brehon of the O’Neills, kings of 
Ulster, and when the O’Neill was 
inaugurated on the royal hill of 
Tullaghoge, it was the office of a 
chieftain, named O’Cahan, in the 
name of the people, to take the 
golden shoe from off his foot, and 
to cast it over the head of the prince 
elect, while O’ Hagan caught the shoe 
as it fell, and fastened it on the foot 
of his lord, at the same time present- 
ing to him a strait-wand. 
ceremony of casting off the shoe by 
those who. ceded a right, and 
fastening it on those to whom It was 
ceded, was, as we are told in the 
Book of Ruth, the old system of con- 
veyance of right amongst the Jews.* 
“ Now this in former times was the 
manner in Israel, that if at any time, 
one yielded his right to another, that 
the grant might be sure, the man put 
off his shoe and gave it to his neigh- 
bour ; this was a testimony of cession 
of right in Israel.”s 

The site of the ancient residence 
of the O’Hagans is still to be seen 





1 Before the American War all the judges were Englishmen. 

2 Carew Manuscripts, A.D. 1599, page 323. 

3 The translation of the Book of Howth, published in 1871, states that there were 
eighteen © ls kings of Ulster prior to the English Conquest of Ireland, p. i. 

4 Heuce, perhaps, the ordinary ceremony of casting a slipper after the bride, 

5 Rut chap, iv. 7. 8. 
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on a gentle eminence, a short dis- 
tance to the east of Tullaghoge. It is 
in a large circular fort, surrounded by 
deeptrenches and earthworks.' Tul- 
laghoge, or as it is often spelt in the 
annals of the Four Masters, Tullach- 
oge, signifies the hil of the youths; 
and the name, according to Mr. 
Joyce,? would seem to indicate that 
the place was used for the celebra- 
tion of games, as well as for the in- 
auguration of the chieftains. 

TheO’ Hagans, too, were constables 
of O’Neill’s castle of Dungannon. 
Although the clan were remarkable 
for their attachment to the O’Neills, 
yet some of them were found to 
swerve from their loyalty, for, “in 
1504, a treacherous attack was made 
upon O'Neill, by Tieg O’Hagan, in 
O’Neill’s own castle, at Dungannon, 
and they took the castle; but God 
tookimmediate vengeance uponthem 
for that act, for the castle was imme- 
diately retaken, and Tieg O’Hagan, 
and his two sons, were executed, and 
his third son was maimed.”s 

The persecution which ensued 
after the defeat of the Spanish Ar- 
mada—the. vengeance wreaked on 
the unhappy survivors of that unfor- 
tunate expedition, who were cast on 
the north-western coast of Ireland, 
and the punishment of death inflicted 
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O’Rorke, who presumed to entertain 
the Spanish officers in his castle of 
Drumahair, drove the Irish chief- 
tains into open rebellion. Bryan 
Oge O’Rorke,* the son of the mur- 
dered chieftain, was the first to raise 
the standard of revolt. He was fol- 
lowed by the O’Neills and O’Don- 
nells ; and a secret treaty was entered 
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into with the King of Spain to restore 
the Catholic religion in Ireland. The 
flames of civil war once more raged 
throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. ‘The English were 
beaten in several engagements: at 
the Blackwater, they lost their gene- 
ral, Marshal Bagnel,’ and the flower 
of their army, and O'Neill, Earl of Ty- 
rone, at length resolved to offer the 
Crown to James theSixth of Scotland, 
a prince who was said to be inclined 
to the Catholic faith. He accordingly 
despatched his secretary, O’Hagan, 
on a secret mission to Holyrood, to 
signify to the King, that if he sup- 
plied men and money, he (O'Neill) 
would march on Dublin, proclaim 
him King of Ireland, and place the 
crown upon his head. James was, 
however, too timid about his title to 
the English throne, and thought it 
more prudent to decline the offer. 
O’Hagan returned, and O’Neill con- 
tinued to prosecute the war.® 

After the departure from Ireland 
of the unfortunate Earl of Essex, 
Lord Mountjoy was sent to carry on 
the war. Lord Mountjoy wasa mer- 
ciless commander. His policy (he 
rivalled in cruelty the tyrants of the 
East) was to create a famine amongst 
the Irish, by burning their corn and 
destroying their implements of hus- 
bandry. He succeeded but too 
well, On the 11th September, 1602, 
he was able thus to write to the 
Privy Council, informing them of 
the surrounding desolation. “We 
find every where men dead, in so 
much that ©’Hagan protested to us 
that between Tullaghoge and Toome 
there lay unburied a thousand dead, 
and that within the year there were 


1 O’Donovan’s *‘ Irish Topographical Poems,” xvi., par. 73. 


2 Joyce’s “ Names of Places.” 


® O'Donovan’s * Annals cf the Four Masters,” vol. v. p. 1281. 
* Bryan Oge O’Rorke died in Galway in 1604, and was buried in the north walk of 


the cloisters of the Abbey of Ross-Errily, near Headford. 


The description of his funeral 


is given in the Burgundian Manuscripts, translated by the Rev. C. P. Mehan. 


p» © Marshal Bagnel was brother-in-law of O'Neill, Earl of Tyrone. 
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about a thousand starved in Ty- 
rone.”! The tide of fortune now 
turned against the Irish. Some of 
their chiefs fled to Spain, while their 
septs dispersed amongst the moun- 
tains, until at length O’Neill himself 
repaired .to Dublin, and made 
submission to the Lord-Lieutenant 
Mountjoy, expressing, at the same 
time, a hope that the queen would 
pardon him. But the queen had 
then been some days dead ; and her 
successor, James, the degenerate 
son of Mary, Queen of Scots, was 
determined to prosecute the war 
with vigour, and to establish the 
Protestant faith in Ireland. Soon 
no hope was left to the Earls of 
Tyrone and ‘Tyrconnell, and they 
too, taking shipping in Lough Swilly 
on the 4th of October, 1607, fled 
from their fatherland. They found 
a refuge in Rome.*? With the flight 
of the earls ended the power of the 
Irish chiefs, and the national inde- 
pendence of the Milesian race. 
Hugh, Earl of Tyrone, Rory, Earl of 


Tyrconnell, John Punty O’Hagan, 
the purse-bearer and treasurer of 
O’Neill, Henry O’Hagan, and several 
others, lost their patrimonies, Tul- 


laghoge was then granted to a 
Stranger, and the O’Hagans were 
driven from the territory, over which 
they had ruled for many centuries.* 


Nos patriz fines, et dulcia linquimus arva 
Nos patriam fugimus. 


O’Neill spent the remainder of 
his life in tranquillity in the Eternal 
City, supported by a pension from 
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the Pope. But there were other 
O’Neills who distinguished them- 
selves in Ireland at later periods. 
It was Owen Roe O’Neill whe 
established the Council of Kilkenny, 
in 1641, and it was round his stan- 
dard, in the time of Cromwell, that 
the O’Hagans and other Irish chief- 
tains rallied. Still faithful to their 
feudal lords, we again find them, in 
the succeeding reign, yathered in 
his regiment around Colonel Charles 
O’Neill, a supporter of the tottering 
throne of the second James. In 
that regiment there were Captains 
Arthur O’ Hagan, Charles O’Hagan, 
and Daniel O’Hagan—Lieutenants 
John O’Hagan, Peter O’Hagan, 
Oliver O’ Hagan, and Michael 
O’Hagan.‘ Previous to the final 
overthrow of the Stuarts, commis- 
sioners were appointed by James 
II. to applot twenty thousand pounds 
a month on personal estates through- 
out the kingdom of Ireland. Arthur 
O’Hagan and John O’Hagan were, 
with others,appointed commissioners 
of applotment for the County and 
City of Derry. 

The throne fell, and the confis- 
cations were complete ;> but the 
O’Hagans still remained clustered 
around the possessions that were 
once theirs ; and fifty years after the 
fall of that throne which they fought 
to preserve, one of this ancient sept 
was settled in the North of Ireland. 
He had a son, Edward O’Hagan, 
who was married to a daughter of 
Captain Thomas Bell, and these 


1 Lord Mountjoy’s Letter to the Privy Council, 1602. ss 
2 Vide ‘‘The Fate and Fortunes of the Earls of Tyrone and Tyrconnell,” by 


Rev. C. P. Mehan. 


3 In a topographical poem on Ulster the following is written of the connexions 


the O’Hagans with Tullaghoge :— 


‘* A strong chief rules over Tullaghoge— 
O’Hagan, the lord of fair avenues ; 
The oak woods abound through every place. 
It is also ruled by another O'Hagan.” 
Vide Connillan’s Annals of the Four Masters, p. 601, n- _ ' 
* Vide “The Irish Chieftains,” by Charles F. Blake Forster, a work just (December, 
1872) issued from the press, which throws much light on the period embraced between 


1689 and 1770, page 640. 


5 Blake Forster's “ Irish Chieftains,” p. 702. * 
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were the parents of the Right Hon. 
Lord O’Hagan, the subject of this 
memoir. 

Mr. O’Hagan was born in Belfast, 
in the year 1812, and was educated 
at the Belfast Institution. While 
pursuing his academical course, he 
joined a debating society in his native 
town. Of this society he was elected 
president, when he delivered an in- 
augural address on national literature. 
He then became, as we have seen 
Lord Campbell had done before 
him, a contributor to the press. In 
1836 he was called to the Bar, when 
he joined the north-east circuit. The 
first case which brought him con- 
spicuously before the public was 
an action against the Dundalk Vindi- 
¢ator for libel. He was associated in 
this case with Mr. O’Connell and Sir 
Michael O’Loghlen. Mr. O'Connell 
was unexpectedly called away, and 
the reply fell to Mr. O’Hagan, who 
proved himself so worthy of the 
opportunity, that he af once acquired 
the reputation of an advocate of 
the highest order. He was subse- 
quently, and when still young at the 
Bar, associated with the great lawyers 
of the day in O’Connell’s case, in the 
year 1844. 

About this time the question of 
the treatment of criminals, a subject 
which, in a former generation, was 
brought under the notice of the 
French Government by Mabillon, 
the great Benedictine Monk of St. 
Maur, engaged much of the atten- 
tion of Mr. O’Hagan. When ap- 
pointed in 1848 to the important 
Office of assistant-barrister for the 
County of Longford, he worked 
energetically to bring this matter 
under the attention of the county, 
and his exertions in behalf of the 
most neglected of the community 
are worthy of the highest praise. A 
sincere and earnest Roman Catholic, 
he took a leading part in the oppo- 
sition to the Ecclesiastical Titles 
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Bill, of which we have spoken, and 
to the proposed legislation concern- 
ing convents, in 1852. About this 
period a system of organised pro- 
selytism followed in the footsteps 
of the famine prevalent throughout 
the country. A second reformation 
was believed to be at hand, and 
schools and soup kitchens were freely 
opened throughout the country. In 
Dublin and the surrounding districts, 
the work of ‘evangelisation,’ went on 
increasing as it went in strength, véres- 
gue acquirit eundo, The doctrines 
of the reformers were brought be- 
fore the people in every possible man- 
ner. Scripture readers, preachers, 
tract distributors, and converts, were 
to be met with in all directions' To 
counteract this movement the clergy 
of the Church of Rome went into 
the work with all their energies. In 
1855 a mission was opened in the 
Roman Catholic Church at Kings- 
ston, which was conducted by the 
Rev. Father Petcherine, of the 
Order of the Passionists. Multitudes 
flocked to those special services, and 
at their termination many books, 
which were denounced from the 
altar, were brought into the chapel- 
yard and there publicly burnt. In 
the burning pile was observed a book 
which was sworn to be the autho- 
rised version of the Holy Scriptures, 
but how it got into the burning mass 
was not accounted for. Informa- 
tions were immediately sworn against 
Father Petcherine, and “the Bible- 
burning case,” as it was called, was 
sent for trial at the December com- 
mission in Green Street. The At- 
torney-General appeared to prose- 
cute for the Crown, and Mr. O’Hagan 
conducted the defence. His speech 
on that occasion was, we are told 
by the newspapers of the day,’ “a 
masterpiece of learning, ability, and 
eloquence.” From the opening to 
the close of the case, there was no 
evidence to connect the rev. defen- 
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dant with the charge, which Mr. 
O’Hagan indignantly denied. He 
repelled the false accusation that the 
Catholic Church was the enemy of 
the Bible. 

“T am not ignorant,” he said, 
“that at-the very threshold of the 
argument, I have to encounter a deep 
and wide-spread prejudice, calcu- 
lated to warp the judgments and 
cloud the understandings of the most 
honest men. It is believed by mul- 
titudes in these countries that the 
Catholic Church is the enemy of the 
Holy Bible—that she fears and hates 
its divine teachings, and would ut- 
terly destroy it if she could. This 
belief has been sedulously circulated, 
sometimes through ignorance, and 
sometimes through fanaticism—fos- 
tered by the teachings of an anti- 
Catholic literature—enforced from 
the Protestant pulpit and by the 
Protestant press, and entertained, 
with unquestioning assurance, by 
crowds of the simple Protestant 
people. But is this belief founded 
on the evidence of facts? and can 
you safely base on it an assumption 
of the antecedent likelihood of my 
client’s guilt—Catholic as he is, 
priest as he is, and clinging to his 
faith with all the power of his in- 
tellect, and all the devotion of his 
heart? ‘The question affects deeply 
the entire discussion of the case ; and 
I answer to it boldly that the belief 
is groundless—that it falsifies the 
truth of history, and all the tradi- 
tions of the Christian world. The 
Catholic Church is not the enemy 
of the Bible. She has been the 
guardian of its purity and the 
preserver of its existence through 
chances and changes of eighteen 
hundred years, Inthe gloom of the 
catacombs, and in the splendour of 
the Basilica, she cherished that holy 
book with equal reverence. When 





1 Vide Longfellow’s Golden I 


nd, note 10, where the translating, copyi 
illuminating of the Holy Scriptures in the scriptoria of the monasteries are 
scribed. 
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she saw the seed of Christianity sown 
in the blood of the martyrs, and 
when she braved the persecutions of 
the despots of the world, and when 
those despots bowed before the 
symbol of redemption, and she rose 
from her earthly humbleness and 
“reared her mitred head” in courts 
and palaces, it was equally the object 
of her unceasing care. She gathered 
together its scattered fragments, sepa- 
rated the true worth of inspiration 
from the spurious inventions of pre- 
sumptuous and deceitful men—made 
its teachings and its history familiar 
to her children in her noble liturgy 
—asserted its divine authority in her 
councils—maintained its canonical 
integrity against all gainsayers, and 
transmitted it from age to age as the 
precious inheritance of the Christian 
people. The saints whom she most 
venerates, were its sagest commen- 
tators, and of the army of her white 
robed martyrs, whom she still com- 
memorates on her festal days, there 
are many who reached their eternal 
crowns by refusing on the rack, and 
in the flames, to desecrate or deny 
the holy book of God. And when 
time passed on, and barbarism swept 
over the earth from its northern 
fastnesses, and the old civilisation 
was no more, and rude violence and 
savage ignorance threatened to crush 
for ever the intellect of Europe, 
the Bible found its shrine in her 
cathedrals and its sanctuary in her 
cloisters. In their cells and their 
scriptoria, the monks of old, holy 
and laborious and unselfish men— 
men like the monk you see before 
you branded as a blasphemer of 
the revelation of his Master — 
laboured by day and by night, and 
multiplied copies of the record of 
that revelation,’ adorning them with 
rare illustrations and gorgeous bla- 
zonry, and perpetuating and diffusing 
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them throughout the world. And 
the scholars of those times were 
adepts in holy writ, for it is testified 
by the Rev. Mr. Maitland, the late 
librarian of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, ‘the writings of the dark 
ages are made of the Scriptures. 

.». The writers thought, 
and spoke, and wrote the thoughts, 
and words, and phrases, of the Bible, 
and did this constantly and habitu- 
ally, as the natural mode of expres- 
sing themselves.’ And worldly men 
in those ancient days vied with the 
monk and the scholar, if not in 
knowledge, at least in love and faith ; 
for we know that gold, and silver, 
and precious stones, were lavishly 
bestowed in adorning the sacred 
volume, and testifying the deep re- 
verence with which it was preserved. 
And of all that medizeval time the 
same learned Protestant declares, 
‘I do not recollect any instance in 
which it is recorded that the Scrip- 
tures, or any part of them, were 
treated with indignity, or with less 
than profound respect.’ So far the 
Catholic Church did not prove her- 
self the enemy of the Bible when 
there was unity in Christendom, and 
mone presumed to check the develop- 
ment of her true policy and the 
manifestation of hei real spirit. She 

led that which, by excellence, 
she named ‘The Book,’ through 
the gloom cf ignorance, the fury of 
civil strife, the wreck of nations, and 
the revolutions of the world. And 
so the Bible was preserved, in the 
cloister and the school, and by the 
endless labours of devoted mea, 
until printing came to give wings to 
thought and universality to know- 
ledge. And how did the Catholic 
Chureh then deal with the sacred 
word? As if to consecrate the birth 
of the wondrous art, its earliest em- 
ployment of importance was devoted 
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to the preparation of editions of the 
Bible, which, to this hour, are match- 
less in their splendour, and unequal- 
led in their worth. In the middle of 
the fifteenth century the Mazarine 
Bible commanded the wondering ap- 
proval of the learned of Europe, and 
at its close the great Polyglot Bible 
was devised by the magnificent 
Ximenes.!. The presses of Europe 
teemed with editions of the Scrip- 
tures. France, Belgium, Italy, and 
Spain, were rich in them. ‘Two 
hundred editions of the Vulgate ap- 
peared after the invention of print- 
ting and before the completion of 
Luther’s Bible, and more than fifty 
editions in the vernacular tongues 
of the various nations were circulated 
during the same period. Surely 
these facts, and they are only a very 
few out of a multitude, demonstrate 
that the Catholic Church has not 
been the enemy of the Bible, and 
has not regarded it with dislike or 
apprehension.”—Father Petcherine 
was acquitted. 

Mr. O’Hagan’s fame as an advo- 
cate was now world-wide. Wherever 
the English language was spoken, 
his defence of Father Petcherine was 
published word for word as it was 
spoken. In France, in Germany, in 
Spain, the papers of the day gave 
faithful translations of this, one of 
the most remarkable speeches de- 
livered in modern times. 

In 1857, Mr. O’Hagan was re- 
moved from the Chairmanship of 
the county of Longford to that of 
the county of Dublin, and his re- 
moval called forth the warmest ex- 
pressions of gratitude from the ma- 
gistrates of the formier county for his 
manifold labours in the cause of the 
Reformatory system. His speech 
at the inauguration of the Moore’s 
Monument excited universal admi- 
ration, It was on the 15th of 


3 From the remotest Christian countries in the world, Cardinal Ximenes obtained 
Manuscripts for that immortal work. For an account of the life of this great cardinal, 
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October, 1857, that the ceremony 
of unveiling the statue of Thomas 
Moore took place. To do honour 
to his memory on that day came the 
representative of Royalty, the chief 
magistrate and the municipality of 
his native city, and a distinguished 
array of the titled and of the untitled 
aristocracy of the country. The 
chair was taken by the Earl of 
Charlemont. To Mr. O’Hagan was 
entrusted the duty of presenting the 
statue (which had been just unveiled) 
to the Lord Mayor and Corporation, 
and through them to the citizens of 
of Dublin :— 

“The celebration,” he said, “which 
has gathered this great assembly is 
of happy auspices, for it indicates the 
growth of a wise and healthy public 
sentiment, and proves that we can 
combine, at least, to cherish the 
memory of genius which was all 
our own—racy of the soil and in- 
stilled with the spirit of our own 
people. ‘The genius of Thomas 
Moore was surely such, Its fair 
creations have been the delight of 
many countries, but they are pecu- 
liarly the property of the land that 
bore him, and on it is cast the duty 
of proving its special value for the 
great possession. You have heard 
to-day from those who have ad- 
dressed you enough to prove that 
men may differ as to his character 
and conduct. If we were here to 
criticise, some of us—and I should 
be of the number—would find matter 
to disapprove in his writings, his 
opinions, or his life. But when has 
earthly greatness been undeformed 
by error, and are we to deny it reve- 
rence because it is not without a 
blemish to remind us of the im- 
perfection of our mortal state? 
Time, which blots from men’s recol- 
lection the occasional and the fleet- 
ing in human deeds, establishes, with 
a perpetual consecration, all that 
merits to endure. And, regarding 
the permanent substance of his pub- 
lic life and work, coming genera- 
tions will for ever recognise in Moore 
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a great Irishman, whose Irish heart 
and intellect prompted and achieved 
great things for Ireland. He had 
a high mission, and he fulfilled 
it. bravely. When he was born, 
near the spot on which we stand, 
and whilst he gathered knowledge 
in the old University which towers 
above us, we were yet without a poet 
to interpret to mankind the spirit 
and the character of Ireland—her 
genial fancy and her earnest feel- 
ing—her sorrows, her struggles, 
and her hopes. The dear old 
music of our island—so sweet, so 
various, so marvellously expressive 
in its deep pathos and its bound- 
ing mirthfulness, of the changeful 
phases of the Irish nature —had not 
been “ married to immortal verse.” 
Much of it was passing to for- 
getfulness, for fit words had not 
been found to give wide acceptance 
to the airs which still lived in the 
traditions of the people, sounding by 
the cottage fireside, or from the 
strings of the wandering harper. 
Moore did for us what we needed, 
and what no man had done before 
him. Exquisitely organised in soul 
and sense, he gathered up the frag- 
ments of our ancient melodies, as- 
sociated them with lyrics such as 


had not been heard in later timéspo= 
and made them “juys for ever” tO. | 


his country and the world, His songs 
have resounded where the English 
tongue is borne by the mixed races 
who utter it throughout the earth. 
They are resounding still beneath 
eastern suns, and amidst Canadian 
snows—in the deep forests of the 
west, and at the far antipodes, where 
young empires begin their progress, 
And the same sweet strains, coupled 
with the same old music, but clothed 
in the dialects of other lands, have 
been heard throughout Christendom 
and beyond it—have been sung by 
the Frenchman and the Russian, 
the Persian and the Pole. And 
thus have the name, and the his- 
tory, and the genius of our coun- 
try been made familiar to dis- 
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tant nations; and Ireland has been 
exalted in claiming as her own 
the greatest lyrist of the mo- 
dern world. Fitly, therefore, even 
without reference to his achieve- 
ments in other fields of intellec- 
tual action—for in this place, and 
on this occasion, I choose to re- 
gard him as the poet of Ireland 
—fitly do we honour him who 
has so honoured us—and we can 
so honour him, even though some 
weaknesses of his bright career 
have been exposed rudely and bla- 
zened far, for he had rare virtues 
too. His love of Ireland ceased 
only with his being, and often 
found bold utterance, according 
to his conception of the truth, at 
the risk and with the consequence 
of evil to his fortunes. He was 
faithful to all the sacred obliga- 
tions and all the dear charities 
of domestic life. He was the idol 
of his household. He clung to 
his humble parents with reveren- 
tial affection in his day of great- 
ness as when he prayed at his 
mother’s knee, and kept himself 
poor that his family might have 
comfort. Temptations beset him 
Omhis_ course and tried him sorely ; 
but he was true and brave as he 
Was gentle, and of a manly spirit, 
Which never brooked disionour or 
abased itself for gain. ~All these 
things are remembered this day by 
Ireland, and she has not denied 
to him the prayer of his own most 
beautiful appeal. She does not 
blame the bard who has done her 
such noble service. He has kept 
his promise, and fulfilled his pro- 
phecy—he has made her name to 
live in songs which are immortal 
—the stranger has heard her lament 
on his plains—the sigh of her harp 
has been sent o’er the deep, and 
She is grateful for his labours as 
she is proud of his fame. There- 


fore it is that we stand here to-day ° 


—men of every party, and creed, 
and condition in the land—for- 
getting the small strifes which fret 
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us and the dissensions which hold 
us unhappily asunder, to strive, as 
Irishmen, with generous emulation, 
in guarding his memory as a glory 
to us all, And Ireland is well 
represented here—her old historic 
names — her aristocracy and her 
middle classes, and the mass of her 
community. A Charlemont, worthy 
of his sire, is supported by a Ger- 
aldine of that great race, ‘ Hiber- 
nicis ipsis Hiberniores,’ whose love 
of country is their old inheritance. 
The head of the Bar of Ireland 
unites with her Surgeon - General, 
Moore’s early and faithful friend, to 
speak for her learned professions. 
Merchants of the highest influence 
and position offer their tribute to the 
child of a Dublin trader, who, in his 
brightest noon of fame and his 
highest pride of place, was never 
ashamed of the class from which he 
sprang. With true hearts our kindly 
people ring forth their plaudits for 
the poet whose verses are to them 
dear and familiar as household 
words; and to consummate the 
occasion, the representative of Ma- 
jesty graces it with his presence, 
and by his high faculties and gene- 
rous nature Moore is not less ap- 
preciated because he was an Irish- 
man. In such an assembly, my 
Lord Mayor, it is my high privilege 
to present to the municipality of 
Dublin this statue—the creation of 
an Irish artist, who by his works 
has honoured the name he bears, 
and raised the reputation of his 
country. And I present it with the 
hope and prayer that the feeling 
which pervades us here may out- 
live the passing hour and be fruit- 
ful of great results—that it may 
originate other celebrations such 
as this of other men whose names 
we must never allow to perish— 
that it may make us, without 
pausing in our material and in- 
dustrial progress, zealous to pre- 
serve all that is peculiar to us in 
literature and art—to maintain the 
venerable monuments which con- 
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nect us with distant ages and 
vanished races—to cherish those 
historic recollections which are, in- 
deed, ‘the immortal life of an his- 
torical people,’ and by the earnest 
culture of a true national spirit, and 
a just national pride, to approve 
ourselves jealous of the honour, 
devoted to the interests, and faithful 
to the fortunes of our native land.” 

In 1858, Mr. O’Hagan was ap- 
pointed Serjeant-at-Law. In 1860 
he became Solicitor-General, and in 
1861 Attorney-General for Ireland. 
His conduct of the prosecutions aris 
ing out of agrarian or party questions, 
was marked by a success unsur- 
passed up to that time. 

In 1862, a vacancy having 
occurred in the representation of 
Tralee, Mr. O’Hagan sought the 
suffrages of the electors of that 
borough. He had early in his career 
identified himself with the cause of 
mixed education in this country, 
having held, as he still holds, a seat 
in the Board of National Education. 
A violent opposition was in conse- 
quence organised against him, but 
his personal popularity, and the 
support of several of the bishops and 
clergy of his Church overcame that 
Opposition, and he was returned to 
Parliament for Tralee. In the same 
year (1862), he brought before the 
Social Science Congress in Dublin, 
the Irish Reformatory System, which 
he had laboured not a little to de- 
velop. 

In the House of Commons he 
was distinguished for his attention to 
Irish business. To his exertions 
the public are indebted for the abo- 
lition of the old system of special or 
private bailiffs being entrusted with 
the execution of writs issuing from 
the county courts, and for the substi- 
tution of sheriffs’ bailiffs, On the 25th 
of April, 1864, he brought forward 
his proposed measure of reform of 
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the Court of Chancery practice in 
Ireland. His speech on this occas 
casion was a remarkable one, and 
showed that he was perfect master 
of the practice and procedure of 
that court in which he was afterwards 
called upon to preside. He traced 
with a masterly hand, the history of 
the reforms of the Court of Chancery 
in England, and the changes that 
had taken place in the Court of 
Chancery in Ireland :* 

“In 1825, a commission (he said) 
was appointed for the purpose of cone 
sidering the amendments that should 
be made in Equity proceedings in 
England. That commission was fol- 
lowed by a report in 1829—and 
upon that report the reforms of the 
Court of Chancery in England were 
founded. The Act of 3rd and 4th 
William IV., ch. 94, enabled the 
Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, and 
Master of the Rolls to make orders 
in England, and accordingly in the 
years 1833, 1841, and 1845, Lord 
Brougham, Lord Cottenham, and 
Lord Lyndhurst framed orders which 
to a great extent carries out those 
reforms which had been recom- 
mended by the commissioners. But 
it was important to observe ‘that 
these reforms had not been —nor was 
the statute uuder which they were 
made — extended to Ireland. In 
1850, a royal commission was issued 
to consider further reforms in the 
Court of Equity. And in the same 
year an Act was passed (Lord- 
Justice Turner’s Act, 13 and 14 
Vict., ch. 35), by which very im- 
portant amendments were effected 
in the equity system in England. 

“The commission of 1850 made 
three very important reports, and 
upon these reports Parliament imme- 
diately acted, in the two statutes, 15 
and 16 Vict., ch. 80, and 15 and 16 
Vict. ch, 86. By the first of these 
statutes, the Masters in Chancery in 
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England were abolished, and Vice- 
Chancellors were added to those 
which before existed, with chief clerks 
taking the place in certain instances, 
and for certain purposes, of the 
Masters, who had ceased to exist. 
The second statute was aimed at 
the amendment of the practice and 
procedure of the English Courts of 
Equity ; and, under it, general orders 
of the Court have continued from 
time to time to be made by very 
able judges, and have carried for- 
ward Chancery reform in England 
to a very considerable extent. It 
was, he was sorry to say, otherwise 
in Ireland. 

“The equity system of Ireland 
had been identical with that of Eng- 
land for hundreds of years, and had 
so continued substantially until the 
year 1850 : because although no com- 
mission had issued in Ireland, the 
4th and sth of William IV. gave the 
Irish courts power to make general 
orders—a power which was exercised 
by Lord Plunket in 1834, and Lord 
St. Leonards in 1843, with the ob- 
ject, as far as possible, of identify- 
ing the equity system of the two 
countries. In 1850, however, a 
complete divergence began to be 
established. A new system was es- 
tablished for Ireland by the Chan- 
cery Kegulation Act, 13th and 14th 
of Victoria, cap. 89, which, unlike 
the English Acts, was neither founded 
on the report of a commission nor a 
committee. That Act materially 
altered the practice of the courts. 
It abolished the system of bill and 
answer, led to a multiplication of 
affidavits, and had not worked to the 
satisfaction of either the practitioner 
or the suitor. It created a new 
jurisdiction in the masters of the 
Court, and threw a multitude of 
causes into the Masters’ courts. In 
1854 a Royal Commission was ap- 
pointed to inquire into the working 
of the Encumbered Estates Court. 
Some of the most distinguished 
lawyers of the two countries were 
placed on that commission, and its 
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recommendations were therefore en- 
titled to the very highest conside- 
ration. That commission recom- 
mended the abolition of the system 
of Masters, and an assimilation of 
the system of equity in the two 
countries. Up to the present time, 
however, nothing had been done 
towards carrying out that recom- 
mendation. The Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland and the Master of the 
Rolls had large powers for making 
rules and orders, and these powers 
were extended subsequently to 1850; 
but these powers were not acted 
upon, in consequence of a difference 
of opinion for a time between the 
judges of the court. In 1862, 
another Royal Commission was ap- 
pointed, which contained the names 
of several distinguished persons, who 
had been on the Commission of 
1854, and those of other lawyers 
high in their profession. That Com- 
mission was issued for the purpose 
of reducing the costs of suitors and 
the expenditure of the public money, 
and for assimilating, as far as prac- 
ticable, the constitution, practice, 
and procedure of the superior com- 
mon law courts, and of the Courts 
of Chancery in England and Ireland. 
The Commissioners adopted the best 
means of obtaining information, they 
were assisted by most competent 
lawyers, and issued a report which 
he laid on the table of the House on 
the last day of the last session. In 
that report they quoted with ap- 
proval some of the recommenda- 
tions of the Commissioners of 1854, 
and came to the conclusion that it 
was expedient that the practice and 
procedure of the Courts of Chancery 
in England and Ireland should, as 
far as possible, be assimilated, and 
that the practice and procedure in 
the English courts were generally 
superior to the practice and proce- 
dure of the courts of Ireland. The 
bill which he was about to ask leave 
to introduce faithfully and carefully, 
carried out the recommendation of 
that commission. ‘The bill might be 
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said to be divided into five parts. 
The first referred to the appoint- 
ment of a Vice-Chancellor and chief 
clerks, the second to the abolition 
of the Master’s office, the third to 
the procedure of the Court of Chan- 
cery, the fourth to the stamps and 
fees in that court, and the fifth to 
miscellaneous matters of no great 
consequence. ‘That bill was sub- 
stantially a consolidation of Lord- 
Justice Turner’s Act, of the Masters 
Abolition Act, and of the Chancery 
Improvement Act. With regard to 
the appointment of the Vice-Chan- 
cellor and the chief clerks, it was 
thought of great importance in dis- 
posing of equity causes that a single 
judicial mind should be applied to 
their investigation from the begin- 
ning to the end, in order that 
there might be homogeneity and 
harmony in all the proceedings. 
The Court of Chancery in Ireland, 
therefore, would consist of the Lord 
Chancellor, the Vice-Chancellor, and 
the Master of the Rolls. The 
Masters’ office being abolished, two 
chief clerks would be appointed— 
one for the Master of the Rolls, the 
other for the Vice-Chancellor, and, 
following the precedent set in Eng- 


Jand, they were to be members of 


the profession of solicitors, or to be 
taken from the examiners in the 
Court of Chancery, who would be 
abolished under the new bill. As 
to the second part of the bill, which 
related to the abolition of the 
Masters’ office, there was not one of 
the Masters who might not hold his 
place in any court in the world. It 
‘was not owing to any fault of theirs, 
but to the system that the abolition 
of their offices was thought necessary. 
Three of the four Masters were to 
be abolished, and one would be re- 
tained, and the reason for retaining 
him was this,—the fourth Master was 
what was called the receiver, and he 
had peculiar duties which could not 
well be discharged either by the 
judge in the court of equity or by 
the chief clerks. He had todo with 
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the accounts of the guardians of 
minors and of lunatics, to audit the 
accounts of the treasurers of grand 
juries, and to discharge other similar 
duties. In this instance also the 
English precedent was followed— 
for while in England the Masters’ 
office generally was abolished, the 
Master in Lunacy was retained, and 
stood in much the same position as 
the Receiver- Master in Ireland, 
though a less responsible one, It 
had been thought right that the 
causes and petitions in the Masters’ 
offices should be disposed of by them- 
selves. The Master of the Rolls 
protested against handing over that 
business to the courts which should 
be substituted ; and it was, therefore, 
held, that it would be much better 
that the Masters should clear off 
their own business, leaving the new 
masters to be dealt with by the new 
courts. In that respect also English 
precedent was followed. As to the 
appointment of a Vice-Chancellor, 
the abolition of the Masters, and the 
creation of new clerks, the opinion 
of the Commissioners was unani- 
mous. He would now proceed to 
notice the offices which the bill would 
create and abolish. ‘The entire ex- 
isting staff was to continue to be 
employed, no new office would be 
created save the uilice uf Vice-Ghan- 
cellor and two chief clerks, andethe 
officers who did duty in the Masters’ 
offices, would not be superannuated, 
but, so far as they were capable of 
doing duty, would be employed to 
discharge in new places that duty 
which would entitle them fair- 
ly to the salary they received. 
The assistant-registrars and junior 
clerks would be all taken from the 
old staff, and as there might.be 
want of employment precisely for 
a very few men under the Court, it 
was recommended by the Commis- 
sioners, in order that the public 
might not be unnecessarily burdened, 
that those persons who might have 
time at their disposal should be em- 
ployed in arranging the important 
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records of the Masters’ offices. It was 
conceived that great benefit would 
be conferred by the employment of 
some of those persons in that neces- 
sary duty. ‘The chief clerks were to 
be selected either from solicitors or 
the examiners in the Court of Chan- 
cery ; and the appointment of chief 
clerks was to rest with the judges of 
the court—the Lord Chancellor and 
Vice-Chancellor—for it was only fair 
and proper that those who were to 
have the burden of discharging most 
onerous duties under the new system 
should have the appointment of the 
officers upon whom they must rely 
and train to their duty. It would 
appear, when the details of the mea- 
sure were considered, that the ulti- 
mate result would not be burden- 
some to the community, but that at 
least £4000 or £5000 a-year would 
be saved by a reform of the great- 
est possible value to the country. 
So much for the first and se- 
cond parts of the bill. The third 
part regarded the practice and pro- 
cedure of the Court; and the im- 
portant portion of the third part un- 
questionably was that it abolished 
the Irish Chancery Regulation Act, 
as far as regarded the procedure of 
the Court. The mass of evidence 
accumulated by the Commissioners 
on the subject would abundantly 
setisfy the House that a more wise 
proceeding could not well be con- 
ceived. ‘The Commissioners stated, 
‘that the procedure introduced into 
Ireland by the Chancery Regulation 
Act of 1850, of petition, answering 
affidavit, and affidavits by way of 
evidence, without proper limits to 
the filing of such affidavits, has not, 
in our opinion, worked satisfactorily.’ 
That opinion of the Commissioners 
was founded on the evidence of the 
ablest men connected with the law 
in Ireland. (The right hon. and 
learned gentleman here cited testi- 
monies to that effect fromseveral dis- 
tinguished Irish lawyers, many of 
whom also expressed opinions in 
favour of an assimilation of the prac- 
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tice and procedure of the courts in 
England and Ireland). The measure 
he now proposed to lay on the table 
was formed to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the Commissioners as 
to the printing of bills, the duties of 
the Vice-Chancellor and the chief 
clerks, and with respect to a multi- 
tude of other matters, with all the 
details of which he would not now 
trouble the House; but he might 
say that, if the measure should be 
adopted, the English system would 
be substantially, in all its parts, 
transferred to Ireland. The conse- 
quence would be, that the cause peti- 
tions would cease, but the Commis- 
sioners did not think that the English 
system of pleas should be introduced 
into Ireland; and they were of 
opinion that demurrers, which ex- 
isted in England, and had been 
abolished in Ireland, should be re- 
established in the latter country to 
a certain extent and under certain 
conditions, and recommending that 
they should be allowed for want of 
equity or multifariousness only. The 
fourth part of the bill had regard to 
the system of stamps and fees—an 
important matter in respect both to 
the revenue and to the proper 
management of affairs in the Courts 
of Equity. On that head the state 
of things in Ireland was not satis- 
factory. ‘The Commissioners had 
found that the fees of the Irish Court 
of Chancery should be collected by 
stamps, and that such officers of that 
court as now received fees for their 
own benefit should receive an equi- 
valent income in the shape of salary 
out of the stamps. There were now 
four separate systems of fees and 
stamps existing together. 1st. The 
fees formerly paid to the Masters in 
Chancery were converted bya statute 
of George IV. into Chancery fund 
stamps, the duties being levied by 
stamps, and carried to the account 
of the general taxation. end. The 
fees formerly paid to the Lord Chan- 
cellor were still levied in cash, and 
accounted for to the Exchequer, 
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3rd. The fees payable to the De- 
puty-Keeper of the Rolls were still 
levied in cash, but were paid into 
the Exchequer, and some to the 
Suitors’ Fee Fund. The fees pay- 
able to the Lord Chancellor’s secre- 
tary were levied in cash, and ac- 
counted for to the Suitors’ Fee Fund. 
4th. Some of the officers of the 
Court of Chancery were still paid by 
fees—a practice quite at variance 
with all modern notions. By this 
bill it was provided that no officer 
in the courts should hereafter be 
paid by fees, and that all fees should 
be received by stamps. In the Irish 
Court of Chancery there were many 
sums of small amount which had 
been unclaimed and unappropriated. 
He believed that in this country 
such sums, if unclaimed for fifteen 
years, were allocated to the Suitors’ 
Fee Fund, but in Ireland there was 
no machinery for allocating them at 
all. There were at this moment 
820 accounts of that description in 
Ireland, the sums represented by 
which amounted to £74,632 in cash, 
and £43,198 in stock. The bill 
provided that these sums, after fif- 
teen years, should be carried to the 
Suitors’ Fee Fund, and applied ac- 
cording to the English system, That 
was the scope of the measure which 
he had to submit to the House. 
There was not a clause or a line in it 
which was not covered or sustained 
by the finding of some commissioner 
of the very highest authority. Taking 
into account that the commissioners 
who had recommended the assimila- 
tion of the two systems were men who, 
on the English side, were represented 
by such men as the Master of the 
Rolls, the present Attorney-General, 
and Sir H. Cairns, and on the Irish 
side by the Lord Justice of Appeal 
and ex-Chancellor Napier—all men 
who are intimately acquainted with 
the working of each system; and 
remembering also that their recom- 
mendations were backed up by the 
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earnest prayer of those who practised 
at the Bar of Ireland,—he did think 
he was entitled to a favourable hear- 
ing from the House when he asked 
it to permit the introduction of his 
measure.” 

Mr. Whiteside opposed the mo- 
tion on many grounds, amongst 
others, on the ground that the cause- 
petition system, established in 1850, 
had worked well, and had given 
perfect satisfaction !! He, however, 
admitted that the Attormey-General 
for Ireland “had given the House 
a clear and able statement.” 

Leave was given to bring in the 
bill. It got a second reading, but 
was subsequently withdrawn to be, 
however, re-introduced by another 
Attorney-General, and at length, 
after much opposition, to become, 
with little alteration, as it now is, 
the law of the land. 

A vacancy having occurred in the 
Court of Common Pleas, by reason 
of the retirement of Judge Ball 
shortly previous to his death in 
January, 1865, Mr. O’Hagan was 
elevated to the Bench on the 26th 
of that month. His elevation is 
thus noticed by the Daily Express, 
a journal well-known for its anti- 
Catholic proclivities. 

“THE ELEVATION OF MR, O'HAGAN, — 

“Mr. Q’Hagan pwssecces. all the 
qualifications for an excellent judge, 
and all the claims to be elevated to 
the bench. It is due to the high 
position which he had attained at 
the bar on circuit—to his learning 
as a lawyer, and his eloquence asan 
advocate—to his mental accomplish- 
ments, and his highly cultivated lite- 
rary tastes—to his highly promising, 
though brief career in Parliament, 
where he quickly attained a stand- 
ing which less-gifted men are never 
able to reach—to the efficient and 
impartial manner in which he dis- 
charged his duties as Attorney-Ge- 
neral. He did not owe his advance- 
ment solely to the circumstance that 
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he had the good fortune to be a 
Roman Catholic. He rose steadily 
in his profession by his talents, his 
industry, his energy, and at every 
step of his career he won the good- 
will and esteem of all parties by 
his honourable, gentleman-like, and 
kindly bearing, by the winning grace 
of manner, and benevolence of dis- 
position which secures friendship 
and disarmsenvy. This was proved 
in a striking manner in the address 
which was" presented to him a few 
years ago by the magistrates of the 
county of Longford, most of whom 
differed from him in religion and 
politics. Mr. O’Hagan is more than 
an able lawyer, more than an accom- 
plished orator; he is a statesman 
and a political economist, whose 
range of thought and sympathy ex- 
tends beyond the sphere of his pro- 
fession ; and we may feel confident 
that in the discharge of his duties on 
the Bench he will take no narrow 
view of the great questions of juris- 
prudence and constitutional right 
that may come before him. Judge 
O’Hagan, we believe, will ascend 
the Bench with the approval and 
good-will of the whole commun: y, 
without distinction of'¥ect or party.” 

Mr, O’Hagan’s career in Parlia- 
ment, though short, was sufficient to 
give his Popularity wit, all sections 
of the House, and he left it on his 
accession to the Bench, with the re- 
putation of being one amongst those 
members of the Irish Bar, who, 
while they won for themselves im- 
perishable fame in St. Stephen’s, 
were at the same time an honour to 
that arena. 

In 1867, he was elected president 
by the Statistical Society, in succes- 
sion to Archbishop Whately and 
Judge Longfield. 

In the same year the subject of 
our criminal classes to which he 
had long devoted himself, was again 
treated by him at the meeting of the 
Social Congress at Belfast. His 
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lordship, on referring on that occa- 
sion to the Brehon Code, and to the 
deplorable neglect of the Irish lan- 
guage in the Queen’s Colleges, thus 
spoke :— 

“To the study of that ancient 
system, which for so many ages held 
sway in Ireland, some of our chil- 
dren of the soil will be attracted, as 
if by ‘ancestral voices,’ from the 
buried past. And for all the learned 
of Europe, who have interest in the 
history of jurisprudence, and the 
archeology of law, it must be the 
subject of intelligent curiosity and 
useful investigation. I can say no 
more of it here, but having said so 
much, I should be untrue to my own 
feelings and convictions, if I did not 
seize the occasion to add the expres- 
sion of my great regret that an end 
has been put to the study of the 
Irish language in those hospitable 
halls which are opening to receive 
us. You will find in them the 
amplest appliances for scientific and 
literary teaching, but amongst their 
accomplished professors there is not 
one to give instruction in the ancient 
tongue, which is still sounding with 
melodious sweetness and expressive 
power amongst the glens of the fair 
county in which we are assembled. 
There is not one to help in training 
future O’Currys and O’Donovans, 
so that the remnants of our old 
literature, scattered in mouldering 
manuscripts through the libraries of 
Europe, from Copenhagen to the 
Vatican, may be saved from destruc- 
tion, as the Brehon laws have been, 
and made available for the honour 
of Ireland and the benefit of the 
world. 

“When the Queen’s Colleges 
were established each of them had 
a small endowment for a professor- 
ship of Irish. In two of them that 
endowment has been diverted to 
other purposes, and the professor- 
ships are abolished. As to the third, 
the same course is contemplated. 
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The time was strangely chosen for 
such a questionable act, when Eng- 
glishmen, like Matthew Arnold and 
Professor Morley, are labouring with 
generous enthusiasm to assert the 
dignity and celebrate the achieve- 
ments of the Celtic race; when 
Germany’ produces an unmatched 
Irish grammar; and Continental 
scholars, recognising the wisdom of 
Lebnitz, who urged the cultivation 
of the Irish language for the general 
purposes of European literature, 
found in the pursuit of Celtic studies 
the necessary and efficient means of 
advancing ethnological and philolo- 
gical inquiry. Irishmen have been 
too justly reproached with éncuriosi 
suorum, but that reproach would not 
have found confirmation in a change 
so needless, so injurious, so little in 
harmony with the spirit of a self- 
respecting people, and the ten- 
dency of thought throughout the 
world. I trust that the publication 
of the Brehon laws, and the attention 
it must attract to Celtic literature and 
jurisprudence, may contribute to 
make plain, and undo quickly the 
mischief of this retrogressive step.” 
The learned judge then proceeded 
to condemn the imperialising of the 
Irish tribunals, the attracting of the 
bar to the English courts, “and dis- 
posing of Irish causes there, leaving 
to us narrow jurisdictions and a de- 
based profession, and making the 
capital of England the legal metro- 
polis of Ireland also. 

‘“‘Treland and Scotland, too, have 
suffered enough from the action of 
excessive centralisation. They both 
have plain interest in resisting the 
further progress of those evils, and 
they can best resist it, by maintain- 
ing such local institutions as may 
counteract the tendency of the ele- 
ments of national life to withdraw 
themselves from the extremities of 
the empire and gather at the centre 
of power and wealth, where success 
is worth the trouble of achievement, 
and merit is sure to seek distinction 
and reward. We may labour in all 
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proper cases to assimilate the laws 
of the three kingdoms, giving for 
that purpose from every district 
what light and help we can recipro- 
cally furnish ; but we should main- 
tain for all the integrity of their 
independent judicatures, in the as- 
surance that they will not less enjoy 
the benefits of a common code if it 
do not aim to subordinate any one 
to any other of them, or unduly exalt 
a part at the expense of exhaustion 
and depression to the rest.” 

Mr. O’Hagan’s labours on the 
Marriage Law Commission are well- 
known to the world. They resulted 
in the report with which many of 
our readers are familiar, and which 
was presented to the House of 
Commons in the summer of the 
year 1868, 

At the close of this year the Con- 
servative government of Mr. Dis- 
raelicame to an end. Mr. Glad- 
stone succeeded to office, and Mr. 
Justice O’ Hagan wasappointed Lord 
High Chancellor of Ireland. One 
hundred and seventy-seven years 
had elapsed since a Roman Catholic 
Chancellor—Sir Alexander Fitton— 
held the Great Seal, From the fall 
of James II. to the last quarter of 
the eighteenth century, the cloud of 


sectarian bigotry overshadowed"th® =~ 
Then, as we have~seen ae" 


land. 
our earlier numbers, during the pro- 
gress of the American war, and 
owing to the principles thereby de- 
veloped, a faint glimmering of light 
began to illumine the political hori- 
zon, but it was not until two-thirds 
of the nineteenthcentury had passed, 
that the glimmering, and the dawn, 
and the cold light of morning gave 
place to the full blaze of noon, Re- 
striction after restriction was swept 
away from the creed of the majority, 
until at last an act was passed by 
which the Bench of the Court of 
Chancery, wrenched from the grasp 
of religious monopoly, was thrown 
open to the professors of the Ca- 
tholic religion. The Right Honour- 
able Thomas O’Hagan was chosen, 
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worthy amongst the worthy, to in 
augurate the beginning of a new era. 
On the 18th December, 1868, he was 
sworn into his new office, and the 
spirit of religious equality was en- 
throned in his person for the first 
time during long ages on the Bench 
of Justice in Ireland. He was sworn 
in by Mr. Ralph Cusack, clerk of 
the Hanaper, at the residence of the 
Right Honourable Abraham Brew- 
ster, the retiring Chancellor. 

On Monday, ‘the 12th of January, 
1869, the new Chancellor took his 
seat for the first time in the Court of 
Chancery. The Bar seats, the gal- 
lery, the side passages were filled 
to overflowing by a people who 
felt a just pride in the triumph of 
the principles of religious equality, 
and in seeing their fellow-country- 
man ascend to that lofty position 
by the force of his unaided ability, 
and without the stains of party strife. 
The Jrish Times, of the following 
day, thus describes that event :— 
“COURT OF CHANCERY — YESTER- 
DAY. 


“ Yesterday, being the first day of 
term, the courts were opened with 
the usual formalities. The Court 

ery was crowded to excess 

an early houfy'the Bar seats 
~~being filled- with ladies, At one 
o'clock precisely the new Lord 
Chancellor, the Right Hon. Thomas 
O’Hagan, ‘attended by his purse- 
bearer, Mr. Lengtaine, and by his 
train-bearer, Mr. Armstrong, as- 
cended the bench. The moment 
his lordship appeared in court loud 
cheers were given, which lasted for 
several minutes. ‘The Chancellor 
was met on the bench by the Master 
of the Rolls, the Right Honourable 
John Edward Walsh ; the Lord Jus- 
tice of Appeal, the Right Honour- 
able Jonathan Christian ; and the 
Vice-Chancellor, the Right Honour- 
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able Hedges Eyre Chatterton, After 
remaining a few moments in con” 
versation with the Chancellor, their 
lordships retired to their several 
courts. The present Lord Chan- 
cellor was called to the bar in the 
year 1836, and is the 13th Chancel- 
lor since jthe year 1800; the 24th 
since Sir Alexander Fitton, the last 

Catholic Chancellor under James 
II., and is the 118th in succession 
from Stephen Riddel, the first of the 
Irish Chancellors, in the reign of 
Henry II.” 

Mr. O’Hagan immediately entered 
on the active duties of his new office. 
Four years have since elapsed, and 
during that time he has more than 


realised the expectations of his 
warmest admirers. In the Court of 
Equity he has exhibited — Lord 


Campbell did so before him—the 
ability which distinguished him in 
the Court of Common Law. His 
decisions, as in the case of Copeland 
v. Davies,* have stood the test of 
the ultimate appeal in the House of 
Lords, and his able and elaborate 
judgment in the great and romantic 
case of Croker v. Croker,® will not 
soon be forgotten by those who 
heard it. The question in Copeland 
v. Davies arose on the Bankers’ Act, 
and came before the House of Lords 
on appeal from an order of the Court 
of Appeal in Chancery in Ireland, in 
which Court the Lord Chancellor 
differed from Lord Justice Christian, 
The law lords who heard the appeal 
were Lord Hatherley, Lord Chelms- 
ford, and Lord Westbury. Their 
Lordships were unanimous in up- 
holding the decision of Lord O’Ha- 
gan. “ My lords,” Lord Westbury 
is reported to have said, “I have 
very few words to add to what has 
fallen from my noble and learned 
friends. I regret very much the 
opinion that was pronounced by 
Lord Justice Christian, able and in- 


1 “Trish Times,”’ 12th January, 1869. 
2. Law Reports for 1872. House of Lords’ Cases. 
3 Irish Reports, Equity, for 1870, 
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genious as it was, because 7 has led 
to the presenting of this appeal, 
which is wholly unfounded.” 

On the 8th of June, 1870, an 
announcement was made in the 
columns of the Daily News, that it 
was Her Majesty’s pleasure to raise 
the Chancellor to the peerage of the 
United Kingdom as Baron of Tulla- 
hoge, in the County of Tyrone. 
With the recent exception of Lord 
Acton, and Lord Howard of Glossop, 
he is the only Roman Catholic, who, 
since the passing of the Act of 
Emancipation, has been raised to 
the peerage of the United Kingdom. 
The Government were naturally 
anxious to secure the aid of his elo- 
quence in the discussions which 
were then about to occupy the 
House of Lords upon the Irish 
Land Bill. 

The Chancellor, immediately on 
his patent being made out, took his 
seat in the Supreme Court of Appeal 
in the House of Lords. The appeal 
was at the suit of the Earl of Strath- 
more, from the decision of the first 
division of the Court of Session at 
Edinburgh. The principal point was 
the proper application of certain 
policies of insurance of the value of 
4,130,000 ; whether certain portions 
of them should go to the personal 
representatives of the late earl, or be 
applied to the relief of his estate. 
It is worthy of remark that on this, 
the first occasion on which Lord 
O’Hagan sat as a law lord, judgment 
was delivered by an Englishman (the 
Lord Chancellor of Great Britain), 
a member of the English Church ; 
by a Scotchman (Lord Colonsay), 
a member of the Scotch Church ; 
and by an Irishman (Lord O’Hagan), 
a member of the Catholic Church. 

On the 23rd June, 1870, Lord 
O’Hagan spoke in his place in the 
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House of Lords on the Irish 
Land Bill, which, “he confessed, 
he regarded as a happy reversal 
of the policy of the past, as a 
great attempt at reparation by a 
noble people for wrongs inflicted 
and endured, and a bright augury 
for a better future, which he trusted 
was opening for that country, to 
which he was bound by every tie.” 
Speaking of the relations of landlord 
and tenant, and of the relative im- 
provements made on the soil by 
both those classes, his lordship said 
that “in Ireland, all improvements 
were made by the tenants, and he 
relied on the evidence of the Poor 
Law inspectors, of Dr. Roughan,? and 
other witnesses, which corroborated 
this statement.” 

Lord O’Hagan advocated the 
creation of a class yet unknown in 
Ireland—that of “peasant” pro- 
prietors. The introduction of such 
a class would, in the course of time, 
have the effect of breaking up grass 
farms, and converting them into til- 
lage. A great writer on the laws of 
England, and one of the greatest of 
her judges, Lord Coke, was ofopinion 
that an agricultural, rather than a 
pastoral, was the true and healthy 
state of society. 

“ Agriculture, or tillage,” he wrote, 
“is of great account in law, as bemg 
very profitable to the common- 
wealth. By laying of lands used in 
tillage to pasture, six maine incon- 
veniences do daily increase. First, 
idlenesse, which is the ground and 
beginning of all mischiefs. Second, 
depopulation and decay of townes ; 
for where in some townes 200 per- 
sons were occupied, and lived by 
their lawful labours, by converting 
tillage into pasture, there have been 
maintained but two or three herds- 
men; and where men have been 








1 Hansard. 

2 The report of which the Chancellor here speaks was prepared by the writer of these 
pages jointly with Dr. Roughan, with whom he was associated in making inquiries 
in the several Unions in the counties of Sligo and Mayo, in the Unions of Oughterard 


and Clifden, in the County of Galway, and in the Union of Manorhamilton, in the 
County Leitrim. This report was presented to the House of Commons in March, 1870, 


3 Co, Lit. 85, b. 
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accounted she€pe of God’s pasture, 
now become sheep-men of these 

astures. ‘Third, husbandry, which 
is one of the greatest commodities 
of the realme, is decayed. Fourth, 
churches are destroyed, and the 
service of God neglected by diminu- 
tion of church livings (as by decay 
of tythes, &c.) Fifth, injury and 
wrong done to patrons and God’s 
ministers. And sixth, the defence 
of the land against forraine enemies 
is enfeebled and impaired, the bodies 
of husbandmen being more strong 
and able, and patient of cold, heat, 
and hunger, than any other.” 

The Land Act passed, and Lord 
O’Hagan’s opinion of that Act is 
best told in his own words addressed 
to the Statistical Society, on Thurs- 
day, 17th November, 1870. “ This 
Act gives the tenant farmer every 
protection, not in Ulster only, but 
throughout the country, more ample 
than in times gone by he ever 
dreamed of possessing. He was at 
the mercy of the landlord. The 
notice to quit was for him the sword 
of Damocles, which for ever threat- 
ened his social existence, and from 
which he was powerless to escape. 
The absolute will of the proprietor 
tesminated his tenancy without con- 
dition or restraint, and he was very 
meh in the condition of the serfs of 
France Under the old régime—“ a 
metre ed mistricorde.” No doubt, in 
the vast majority of cases legal rights 
were not pressed to an extremity, 
though sometimes political ven- 
geance or peisonal interest prompt- 
ed their enforcement. Now the ten- 
ant has a claim against the landlord 
merely by reason of the possession 
of his holding. The power to evict 
remains, but it is no longer absolute. 
The Irish tenant who, by 
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toil and thrift, has accumulated a 
little money, may now look forward 
with fair anticipation of bettering 
his social position, and lifting his 
family to a higher station in the 
world. Ifa property be in the mar- 
ket, and he has a third of the money 
necessary, he can go to the Board 
of Works and obtain an advance of 
the additional two-thirds, which he 
is permitted to repay on easy terms 
in a fixed number of years...... 
The good landlord will not really 
feel the measure hard upon him, for 
it requires him to do very much as he 
had done hitherto, and as his own 
kindly instinct and sound judgment 
would have led him always to behave 
without legal pressure.” 

The Chancellor next alluded to 
the defective state of the laws— 
to the absence of power in the 
county courts to enforce specific 
performance, to the marriage law, 
the law of lunacy, the jury system, 
the grand-jury system, the appli- 
cation to Ireland of cheap and facile 
machinery for securing the good 
government of towns, an the codi- 
fication and revision of the statutes,’ 
Many of these defects have, owing 
to his laborious assiduity, been since 
ameliorated. 

The Lunacy Act, the Juries’ Act, 
the Local Government Act, and the 
Charitable Donations’ Act, were 
passed in the session of 1871, and 
in connection with these several 
enactments the name of Lord O’Ha- 
gan will be gratefully remembered. 
The Lunacy Act has in many in- 
stances simplified and cheapened 
the procedure, particularly in cases 
where the application is of a tem- 
porary character, or where the pro- 
perty of the lunatic is small, It has 
substituted an inexpensive for an 





1 Great numbers of both the English and Irish statutes were never printed. 
For example, the important Act passed in England in the reign of Richard IL., 
which imposed an absentee tax of two-thirds of their incomes on Irish absentee 
roprietors.—See Coke’s Fourth Institutes, chap. 76, p. 356. Neither was the memorable 


tatute of Kilkenny, though recited in other Acts of Parliament, ever printed. 


Fora 


list of the Unprinted Irish Statutes, vide the Carew Manuscripts—Indices, tit. Acts of 


Parliament. 
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expensive procedure, and has pro- 
vided for the efficient and periodical 
visitation of the lunatics. 

Of the recent discharge ot the Fe- 
nian prisoners hislordship entirely ap- 
proved. —“ Although these men were 
guilty of treason—the highest crime, 
on account of the evils which it 
brings in its train—they yet were 
enthusiasts, men who looked only to 
a political object, and were prepared 
to sacrifice themselves to its attain- 
ment, And when you come to con- 
sider the question in connection 
with their discharge, although they 
were men who forgot their duty to 
the Crown—although they forgot 
the absurdity of opposing and en- 
countering the full power of this 
mighty empire, and forgot that, 
within the constitution and the law, 
the people of Ireland have the fullest 
opportunity of achieving everything 
which they can legitimately desire,— 
still you must. remember that these 
men had an object which was pure 
and good to them at the time, and 
in considering whether they are to 
be dealt with mercifully or hardly, 
you must take this circumstance 
into account, otherwise you shock 
the common feelings of humanity.”? 

Lord O’Hagan was married, first, 
to Mary (died 1868), daughter of 
Charles Hamilton Teeling, Esq., 
of Belfast ; and secondly, to Alice 
Mary, youngest daughter of Col. 
Charles Towneley, of Towneley, 


—_ 


1 Lord O’Hagan’s Speech in the House of Lords. 
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Lancashire. By his first marriage 
he was father of six children, of 
whom two only are living, the Hon. 
Madeline, married in 1870, to 
Colonel Mac-Donnell, of Kilmore, 
county Antrim; and the Hon, 
Frances, married in 1865, to John 
O’Hagan, Esq., Q.C., Chairman of 
Quarter Sessions, county Leitrim. 
REPORTER in the Court of Chan- 
cery fempore Lord O'Hagan, from 
1868 to December, 1872, William 
Woodlock, Esq., barrister-at-law, 
We shall now conclude—our work 
is done. We have related the his- 
tory of the lives of one hundred and 
eighteen Chancellors, from Stephen 
Riddel to Lord O’Hagan, Chancel- 
lors who held the Irish seals during 
the long period of seven hundred 
years. We have summoned up 
before us the nobles of the Anglo- 
Norman, Anglo-Saxon, and _ the 
princes of the Celticrace. We have 
seen the struggles of the rival creeds 
—the supremacy now of the one, 
now of the other. And we have 
rejoiced when the true spirit of 
Christianity, placed all of them, so 
far as civil rights are concerned, on 
one common level. We have had 
to examine laws and customs, and a 
state of society different from our 
own, and we have had to view these 
laws and customs,and that-state of 
society through the medium of our 
modern civilisation. Biography is 
the handmaiden of history, and, like 





Hansard, vol 204, col. 1654. 


® The Towneleys, of Towneley Hall, deduce their descent from Spartlingus Towneley, 


who lived in the reignof Alfred the Great. 


And from that time to the present, and 


during a space of a thousand years, they have taken their rank foremost amongst 
the untitled aristocracy of England. The Towneleys were one of the few families who 
refused to change their faith at the pleasure of the sovereign during the severity of the 
enal laws. Colonel Towneley was, in 1836, married to the Hon. Catharine Harriet, 
fth daughter of the Earl of Sefton, Lord Lieutenant of Lancashire. The gallant 
colonel is a distinguished patron of the fine arts, and presented the ‘Towneley Marbles to 
the British Museum, of which he is one of the trustees. He is a Deputy Lieutenant, a 
Fellow of the Royal Society, Fellow of the Society of Arts, and Fellow of the Academy 
of Sciences. Ile represented Sligo in 1848, and again in 1852-3. He was High Sheriff 
of Lancashire in 1857, is a magistrate and deputy-lieutenant of the county, and Colonel 
of the Lancashire Volunteers. Colonel and Lady Carolina Towneley (deceased) had 
threo daughters, Caroline, who, in 1858, married Lord Norreys, eldest son of the Earl of 
Abingdon, Lord Lieutenant of Berkshire. The second daughter, Emily, married, in 
1868, Lord Francis Lennox, third son of the late and brother of the present Duke of 
Richmond ; and both daughters have issue. ‘The third and youngest daughter, Alice 
Mary, is married to the Right Hon. Lord O’Hagan, Lord High Chancellor of Ireland. 
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history, should search after the 
sources of things. Happy would 
we be could we think that we ful- 
filled our mission ; happy, if we have 
been able so to hold the scales that 
the merits and the demerits of the 
various opinions, and civilisations, 
and races of men, who came before 
us for judgment have been weighed 
out duly. How difficult the task 
let those tell who, like us, have 
lifted up the shroud by which the 
past is covered. For ourselves the 
work has been a work of love; 
and even if the judgment of others 
on the completeness of our work, 
reward us for our labour, we know 
not still whether we shall rejoice in 
parting from that which has been so 
long the occupation of our leisure 
hours. It was a pleasure to search 
into the gloom of the past, to pass 
in review the venerable forms of the 
great men of other days, to live with 
them and to see things in the light 
in which they saw them. And surely 
they were great men, many of them 
with whom we had to deal, men 
who left their impress on the ages 


1 Note.—The 
Ireland, from 1189 to 1870. 
Chancellors receiv: 
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that came after them. And well 
may it be the boast of the present 
generation, and of the generation 
that preceded it, that the great 
Chancellors they produced, Mitford, 
Ponsonby, Plunket, Sugden, Napier, 
O’Hagan have equalled and sur- 
passed the greatest of the Chancel- 
lors of former times, Of the last 
clarum et venerabile nomen, we shall 
say little in addition to what we 
have already said. The records of 
his court are the best eulogium on 
the Chancellor. He stands promi- 
nently before the present and future, 
as the first, during long ages of a 
once proscribed religion, who was 
allowed to sit on the highest of the 
thrones of justice. He is what befits 
so well a son of his tribe, Chief 
Brehon of this Irish Land. He has 
added one to the few coronets that 
have been placed upon the brow of 
the children of the Celtic race. Let 
us hope that the example he has set 
will encourage others to follow in 
his footsteps, and that he himself may 
long wear the honours he has won. 
OLIVER J. BURKE. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “ WAVERNEY COURT,” ETC, 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


FANCIFUL VISIONS. 


IF lovers were so entirely in the 
confidence of their sweethearts as 
they would, perhaps, like to be, and 
as they no doubt fancy it necessary 
to their happiness they should be, 
how miserable would they find them- 
selves in their supposed happiness ! 
And what would be the good of it 
after all? Is it not better, my 
friend, that you should remain bliss- 
fully ignorant of the fact that your 
darling, Polly, let the Captain kiss 
her behind the door without scream- 
ing? And if, sweet Polly, you were 
to know how your faithful Edwin 
goes on at Cremorne, do you flatter 
yourself, my dear, that your dreams 
would be any the more peaceful? 
Better far keep your eyes shut 
= the ugly facts of life, and 

ide- in blissful couSdence the in- 
sinuations of the cynic, who whis- 
pers that these things are not as they 
should be. Should we eat bread, if 
we listened to all that is said about 
bakers ? 

So time went on, and George 
Moreton worked hard at his accounts 
and discounts ; harder and harder 
almost every day, and looked for- 
ward hopefully to his approaching 
marriage. He was sowing the corn, 
now ; by-and-bye he would be ga- 
thering the harvest and enjoying the 
feast. He certainly was not such 
a fool as to think he was going to 
marry an angel; it was sufficient 
that he was soon to marry Mabel 
Deane. 


Those summer evenings of a Satur- 


day, when the week’s work was 
done, and he found himself rambling 
with Mabel along the quiet green 
lanes of Barnsley, or, perchance, 
along the Parade at dear old Brigh- 
ton, whither the two would drive 
often in those happy days—happy, 
at least, to him—d/7/7 time ever 
efface the recollection of them from 
his memory? I trow not. Perhaps, 
dear reader, you may have stowed 
away, in some remote corner of 
your desk, or out-of-the-way drawer, 
where your present worthy husband 
or excellent wife is not likely to 
come across it, a lock of hair, cut 
in other days from the head of some 
one who was dearer to you then 
than you would like to say now; 
or some old wild-flowers you two 
gathered in their freshness which 
are faded now. Do you despise 
those relics because that some one 
was faithless, and got married, and 
settled in some distant clime? Even 
now Moreton cannot visit those old 
scenes that were sacred by her pre- 
sence ; and, I dare say, the band 
which plays on the Brighton Pier, if 
he should go there twenty years 
hence, will have a peculiar melody 
for him, fraught with a pleasant 
melancholy which no other music 
will have the faculty to evoke. Old 
men call modern songs stupid. It 
is because they are not the old 


‘ballads familiar to their youth. 


Be this how it may, the days 
passed with Moreton pleasantly and 
happily enough, Sentiment lent a 
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charm to things which they had 
never borne before—unless, per- 
haps, during his very early love affair 
with little Polly Perkins, when he 
was about twelve years old. Cer- 
tain it is, never did the sea moan in 
softer cadences, or plash with a more 
silvery ripple, than when, in these 
days of matured romance, he and 
Mabel stood looking at them from 
beneath the quaint pagodas on the 
Brighton New Pier. Oh, happy, 
happy days, when these two sat to- 
gether watching the moon rise over 
the darkening ocean, and the stars 
peep out one by one ; and the lamps 
along the King’s Road, at the hotels, 
and far off, at the old Chain Pier, 
glimmer in broken rows! The 
trampling of feet by the gay company 
in unison with the band which brayed 
its merriest in the centre of the pier ; 
the disjointed snatches of conver- 
sation they overheard, and which 
amused them—sometimes, perhaps, 
young ladies quoting Tennyson, or 
talking about the last new novel from 
Treacher’s ; sometimes their mammas 
chatting confidentially about little 
Tommy’s exploits in the bathing 
machine ; or the fact that Brighton 
air was too mild and relaxing for 
little Jane. Sometimes—nay, very 
often —they would remark young 
gentlemen and ladies enjoying a cau- 
serie of a still more interesting kind ; 
but in these cases they could over- 
hear no words, only soft murmurs, 
and billings, and cooings ; no doubt, 
of vast importance to the billers and 
cooers themselves. 

So time went on. Spring passed 
away and summer was drawing to a 
close ; and more than once, while 
enjoying the fresh evening breeze 
under those pagodas by the flagstaff, 
had George Moreton tried his ut- 
most to get Mabel to name the day 
which was to make him the happiest 
of men. Somehow or other Mabel 
had always put him off, and things 
were always left in a very uncertain 
and unsatisfactory state. 

Indeed, from some cause or other, 
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which he could not fathom, he was. 
unable to disguise from his mind the 
unpalatable fact that Mabel’s heart 
was not altogether his. She had 
positively grown colder, and some- 
times quite captious towards him of 
late. 

George Moreton was not at alla 
suspicious sort of person in regard 
to his love-affairs, and as little jeae 
lous as a man of his years, engaged 
to a young girl could be expected 
to be. Yet now and then when he 
sat at his club, or lay awake at night 
pondering over the slow progress his 
matrimonial schemes were making, 
an awful twitch at his heartstrings 
would attack him, as the convic- 
tion came that this change had 
begun from the moment when Lady 
Conyers died, and Sir Harry Vernon 
had come into the bulk of her for- 
tune, which amounted to seven thou- 
sand a-year. 

That gentleman had behaved very 
fairly in regard to the promissory- 
note which Moreton had lost. Sere 
geant Harrison had conjectured that 
this would never be heard of again, 
though probably the bank-notes 
would turn up sooner or later. 
When the date arrived at which the 
bill came to maturity, it was cér- 
tainly not presented, and.neither 
advertisements nor any other means 
had been of avail in obtaining 
tidings of it. A short time after- 
wards, the business man who ma- 
naged the affairs of Sir Harry Vernon 
called upon Moreton, to make an 
arrangement, 

‘“You were the holder of a bill 
accepted conjointly by Sir H 
Vernon and Mr. Atherton ?” he sai 

“I was,” Moreton returned, 
hoping that something had been 
heard of it. 

“ That bill has been lost?’ 

“Tt has.” 

“ And though it is now consider- 
ably overdue, nothing has been 
heard of it ?” 

“Nothing whatever.” 

“Well, Mr. Moreton,” the other 
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returned, opening his pocket-book, 
“Sir Harry acknowledges the dona 
fides of the affair, and does not wish 
to escape any of his just liabilities. 
He has, therefore, directed me to call 
upon you, and make you an offer.” 

“And what is that ?” 

“The bill was for four hundred 
pounds, twelve shillings, and eight- 
pence ?” 

“That is the amount.” 

“You are aware, I presume, that 
the money was to have been equally 
paid by Sir Harry and Mr. William 
Atherton ?” ‘ 

“So I have understood ; but, of 
course, each was liable for the full 
amount.” 

“ Legally, of course,” returned the 
other with a smile; “ but my client 
wishes to do that which is morally 
right.” 

“Well, sir, proceed,” said More- 
ton. 

“Now, Mr. Moreton, what Sir 
Harry proposes is this, that he pays 
you cash for half the amount, you 
giving hima written guarantee against 
having to pay it again, and to look 
to Mr. Atherton for the remaining 
half.” 


** Atherton is on the Continent at 


“ True ; but Sir Harry has written 
Oita on the subject, and he re- 
plies that he will arrange with you 
to do the same, when he returns to 
England shortly.” 

“Well, it is a straightforward offer 
on the part of Sir Harry Vernon, I 
must confess,” Moreton said, who 
certainly djd not like to confess 
anything more than he could help 
to the credit of the baronet. 

“ You accept it, then ?” 

“on” 

“Then write me the guarantee ; 
and if I pay you two hundred 
pounds, six shillings, and fourpence, 


that will settle the affair so far as 


my client is concerned.” 

The guarantee was written, and 
Moreton received a cheque, and so 
the affair, so far, terminated. 
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Now, Moreton had informed 
Mabel of this, for he was in his way 
a straightforward fellow, and did not 
like to disparage unjustly even his 
rival. 

Mabel seemed pleased. 

“1 like him for that,” she said, 
warmly. “I always thought he was 
honest.” 

“But he is a fool, Mabel—that 
you must admit ?” 

Mabel smiled. 

“Well, sir,” she said, patting him 
playfully on the arm, “it is not 
every one who is a clever, shrewd 
man of business.” 

Which remark put the gentleman 
in excellent good humour. 

And during all these months that 
had passed no clue had been ob- 
tained as to the missing bank-notes ; 
and, except when an occasion such 
asthat describedarose, which brought 
the transaction into his mind, More- 
ton scarcely ever thought of the 
affair, and had certainly given up the 
money as lost. 

Neither had Moreton ever been 
able to discover any of the facts re- 
lating to that mysterious journey to 
town made by Mabel shortly after 
the disappearance of the bank-notes, 
He had spoken to her about it once 
or twice in a casual way, but she had 
always put off the subject with some 
such a remark that it was a distant 
relative who was ill whom she had 
gone to see. But she never entered 
into any details, and talked of other 
things as soon as she could. 

The old Vicar looked forward 
very anxiously to the marriage of 
his niece with Mr. Moreton, and 
would gossip about it most garru- 
lously to all his neighbours, making 
out that George was something very 
much better than I fear he was. 

“My dear,” he would say, “I 
shall be glad to see you settled and 
happy, and then I shall be ready to 
lay my old head down in peace.” 

“You mustn’t talk like that, sir,” 
Moreton would answer kindly. “I 
hope you will be with us in our hap- 
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piness for a longtime. And I think 
we shall be happy,—shall we not, 
Mabel? At all events, I will try to 
make the dear girl so.” 

Mabel said nothing, but would 
sometimes kiss the old gentleman 
softly on the cheek, and would then 
turn to fondle her great dog, who 
would stretch his neck, and rest his 
muzzle in her lap, apparently enjoy- 
ing his mistress’s caresses with much 
satisfaction. 

Moreton would talk to the two 
for the hour together about his 
schemes for the future. He would 
take a snug little villa at Clapham ; 
he had been to look at one lately, 
with a lawn and garden, and ivy 
cresting the walls. He would have 
a pony and a basket-chaise for Mabel 
until they could afford to keep a 
carriage ; and then, in the summer- 
time, Mabel should come down to 
Barnsley and spend a month—two 
months, if she liked, with her old 
uncle, at the Vicarage. 


Mabel seemed to have very little 


to say on the subject. She thought 
Clapham was rather a dull locality ; 
and, in fact, lost no opportunity of 
snubbing her future husband, and 
laughing good-naturedly at all his 
efforts to please her. 

George Moreton, however, bore 
all this in very good spirit. He 
seemed rather to like being snubbed 
by Mabel. He considered her as 
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a sort of spoilt child, who ought to 
be indulged in everything. She was 
a fairy for whom he would build 
a castle where she should reign in 
bowers of happiness, and he would 
be the gnome bound to obey the 
fairy’s will, And how happy would 
he be in watching the beautiful 
fairy’s every look—in seeking to an- 
ticipate her every want and every 
freak of fancy ! 

Would the poor gnome have in- 
dulged in such ecstatic visions had 
he known of the evil goblin who was 
hovering about his fairy-land, and 
seeking to steal his lovely fay from 
the realms of bliss he had provided 
for her? Would not the gorgeous 
palace of light, and the cave of 
pearls have looked dowdy ; and, like 
the tinsel of a pantomime, would his 
fairy have looked so beautiful if he 
could have read the secret in Mabel’s 
bosom at the very moment when his 
fancy took its highest flights ? 

Perhaps so, for it is said that 
women love the men who beat them, 
and certainly, men too often en- 
shroud in a halo of ill-bestowed 
tenderness the women who break 
their hearts. There is no standard 
by which to gauge the mystery of 
the human heart. In fathoming the 
depths of a man’s affection, it- is 
often necessary to use a Very.clasti¢ 
line. 


X XIII. 


HARD REALITIES, 


Tue visions of domestic bliss 
which lovers indulge in are often 
like those fireworks which grow 
brighter as they approach extinction. 

One morning, about this time, 
while George Moreton was having 
his breakfast in his apartments at 
Bayswater, a tiny letter came to him 
in a little pink envelope, the hand- 
writing upon which was too familiar 
to him, His landlady was not in 


the room, so he took the letter up 
and kissed it. 

“The dear girl! God bless her !” 
he murmured fervently, as he broke 
the seal. 

He had written to her two days 
previously, complaining that she did 
not write to him so frequently as 
formerly. At one time he used to 
expect at least two letters from her 
every week, but latterly these had 
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fallen off to one, and that generally 
acool one. Sometimes, if she had 
any valid excuse, he did not even 
get that. Here, however, was one 
letter, at all events, and let us be 
thankful for small mercies. 

The epistle was couched in the 
following terms :— 
































East Barnsley Vicarage, 
Aug. Tth, 1867. 


Dear Mr. Moreton,—Your let- 
ter of yesterday has just reached me, 
You complain that I do not write to 
you often enough, and that I do not 
manifest that affection towards you 
to which you, perhaps, naturally 
consider yourself entitled. 

I have been for a long time 
anxiously considering the relation 
which exists between us, and I fear 
I do not possess that depth of affec- 
tion which you have a right to ex- 
pect from your wife, and which I 
sincerely believe you deserve. But 
you must recollect that when I ac- 
cepted the offer of marriage with 
which you honoured me,I told you 
frankly I did not love you, though 
I respected and esteemed you much, 
as, believe me, George, I do and 
ever shall. I promised that I would 
try to love you. I have tried, I have 
earnesily tried that I might be able 

™tereturn that warmth of affection 
for you which your kindness to- 
wards me merits, and your conduct 
has satisfied me you feel towards 
me, 

It is, therefore, not without a pain- 
ful struggle that I have resolved to tell 
you frankly and plainly that I am 
certain we shall never be happy to- 
gether. I knowI could never make 
you a good wife; and it seems a 
dreadful thing, and as such my 
uncle has so often earnestly im- 
pressed it on my mind, for a man 
and woman to be tied up together 
for life without love. I have, there- 
fore, to appeal both to your genero- 
sity and good sense in this matter, 
and trust that you will see that it is 
much better we should remain as 
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friends and nothing more. I sincere- 
ly hope that some day you may meet 
with a girl who could love you, and 
would make you a far better and 
more devoted wife than I could ever 
be. I hope you will still come to 
see us ; my uncle is really very fond 
of you, and is much pained by the 
step which I have deemed it my 
duty both to you and myself to take. 
Believe me 


Ever your sincere friend, 
MABEL DEANE, 


Poor Moreton was at first com- 
pletely stunned by this cool epistle. 
He read it over three times ; a mist 
was in his eyes, and his head reeled. 
He could not at first credit the 
dismal fact that his adored Mabel, 
his fairy queen, for Whom he had 
been battling with the world and 
sometimes even condescending to 
those shady transactions of business 
to which he would never have 
deigned to stoop for a less glorious 
object than gaining wealth for her; 
that she, for the gratification of 
whose every wish he would have 
sacrificed everything,—had betrayed 
him. 

Then, when he really realised the 
fact, he quietly folded up the letter 
and put it in his pocket. There was 
no frenzy or wild imprecations about 
George Moreton, as I suppose is the 
manner with gushing youths gene- 
rally, when under similar trying cir- 
cumstances. 

When his landlady came into the 
room, and saw his tea standing un- 
tasted in the cup, and glanced in- 
quisitively at him, she stopped short 
in her garrulous and good-natured 
gossip. His face was as pale as 
death. 

* You don’t look well, this morn- 
ing, Mr. Moreton. I hope you’re 
not ill, sir?” she said, in a tone of 
concern, ‘“ Why, dear me, sir ; you 


‘haven’t even touched your break- 


fast !” 
**T have a head-ache, that is all,” 
returned Moreton, quietly, “T 
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don’t think I shall go to business, 
this morning. I have, perhaps, been 
overworking myself, lately. I think 
I will just run down into the country 
for a little fresh air.” 

“T would, sir. It will do you 
good. Goand see your young lady, 
sir; she will cheer you up, I'll be 
bound ;” and the old lady, who knew 
of Moreton’s engagement, anc was 
daily expecting a notice from her 
excellent lodger that he was about 
to vacate her apartments, chuckled 
good-naturedly at her own wit. 

George replied bya ghastly smile, 
but said nothing. 

He went down to Barnsley, how- 
ever, Mabel had gone out for a 
walk, so the housekeeper informed 
him, but the Vicar was in his study. 

Mr. Deane received the young 
man kindly, and sadly. 

“I can guess why you have come, 
Moreton,” he said. “I am very 
sorry, my dear boy ; very sorry, in- 
deed. I had hoped things would 


have turned out differently.” 


“T was struck down when I had 
Mabel’s letter,” said Moreton. 

“That young Vernon has been 
here too much, I am afraid.” 

“Good Heaven, sir! do you mean 
to say that Mabel has turned me 
over like this, for Aim?’ exclaimed 
Moreton, aghast. 

The old gentleman turned away 
his head. 

“T don’t know that it is so, my 
dear boy. I trust not.” 

“Well,” Moreton said, after a 
pause. ‘I could hardly believe her 
letter when it came to me this morn- 
ing, and I resolved to come here to 
learn from her own lips whether it 
were indeed her intention to treat 
me like this. From what you tell 
me, I imagine it hardly worth while 
my remaining to apply the test.” 

Mabel returned from her walk 
soon afterwards, Andrews, the maid, 
who was looking out of the bedroom 
windows, when she ought to have 
been making the beds, informed the 
housekeeper confidentially that she 
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saw Miss Mabel shake hands with 
some gentleman just before she 
arrived at the garden-gate. 

The lady blushed slightly when 
she came into the room, and found 
Moreton there. Her eyes were 
downcast as she advanced to shake 
hands with him. 

“You did not expect to see me 
so suon, Mabel?” Moreton said, 
quietly. 

“N—no. We are, however, 
pleased to see you at any time,” she’ 
answered, in some embarrassment, 
observing that Mr. Deane had quit- 
ted the room, thus leaving her alone 
with her discarded swain. 

“T came, Mabel, to know from 
yourself personally, whether it is 


‘really true that they are your senti- 


ments which you have written in 
this letter.” 

“ Believe me, George,” said 
Mabel, calmly, “that it pains me 
very much to tell you that they are, 
and I believe firmly I am consulting 
your happiness in telling them to 
you now.” 

“Talk not of happiness to me, 
Mabel,” returned the young man, 
bitterly. “ You have raised the cup 
of happiness to my lips only to dash 
it from me.” 

Mabel laughed at him. 

“ You silly fellow to talk such 
poetical nonsense as this !” she said, 
throwing back her golden hair gaily. 
“T have told you, Heaven only 
knows how many times, that I could 
never make you happy, and, believe 
me, you are mistaken indeed if you 
think otherwise. I shall never make 
any man happy, I think.” 

“‘ Mabel, you have no heart.” 

“ No, really, I don’t think I have ! 
That is where the difficulty lies.” 

“To think that one so beautiful 
can be so false! God forgive you, 
my poor girl !” 

Mabel looked him full in the 
face, and spoke with an earnestness 
that vouched for her sincerity, as 
she replied, 

“Yes, I am beautiful, I know; 
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and you, George Moreton, are in- 
fatuated by my beauty ; but that is 
not love. They say that six months 
after marriage a man does not care 
If his wife’s nose is an acquiline or a 
pug. If I were to marry you, when 
it came to this, you would find the 
wretchedness of your bargain—” 

“ By Heaven, I pity the man who 
does marry you ! interjected More- 
ton, with indignant warmth. 

‘* By Heaven, so do [!” retorted 
the girl, with a laugh. “Still, George 
Moreton,” she added, seriously, 
“though I will not marry you, I like 
you ; and let us at least part friends.” 

“Mabel,” said the young man, 
sadly, ‘‘ you make light of my love 
for you, and of the sorrow you have 
brought me. I am nota boy to go 
whining about your heartless con- 
duct.” 


A MAN may resolve that he will 
try to forget his faithless lady-love, 
and he may tell her with fierce de- 
nunciation of his resolution to do so ; 
but it is not, however, always an easy 
matter to accomplish. Manya gentle- 
man has vowed this sort of thing 
before now, and that he would pro- 
ceed at once from the fickle damsel’s 
presence to the nearest pond and 
forthwith drown himself, and has 
returned shortly afterwards to the 
maiden’s feet a greater and more 
abject slave than ever. The diffi- 
culty of the business is this, that you 
can’t be perpetually resolving that 
you won’t think about the faithless 
one without thinking about her. If, 
gentle reader, you are in love and 
are betrayed, the philosophical course 
to pursue is not to try to forget the 
betrayer, but to fall in love with 
a more worthy object with the great-- 
est possible speed. 

Moreton did the next best thing ; 
he sought to abolish from his heart 
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“That is spoken like a sensible 
man !” 

“TI suppose, bitter though it is, I 
shall get over my disappointment in 
time, as other men get over theirs. 
I never believed you were the heart- 
less girl you have proved yourself ; 
and I will try to root out from my 
memory the recollection of your 
beautiful face. I hope you may be 
a happy woman, and that God will 
forgive you for your conduct to me, 
as freely as I forgive you. I bear 
no ill-feeling towards you! I will 
wish you good-bye.” 

He took her hand in his own, 
and looked one last look into her 
eyes full of tenderness ; he hesitated, 
looked wistfully into her face, and 
then, with a sigh, turned on his heel 
and left her. 
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his love for Mabel by increased de- 
votion to his work, Early in the 
morning he was now at his post, 
working with tremendous energy far 
into the night. For it is a mathe- 
matical axiom that two things cannot 
occupy the same space at the same 
time ; and certainly, while his head 
was crammed with figures and finan- 
cial schemes, he could not be giving 
way to useless regrets at his shat- 
tered hopes of domestic bliss. 

Somehow, however, when the day’s 
work was done, the image of Mabel’s 
pretty face would steal into his 
thoughts, and haunt his dreams by 
night. Ifhe went for a ramble of 
an evening, his steps unconsciously 
would take the direction of those Bel- 
gravian squares which were asso- 
ciated in‘ his mind with Mabel in her 
prosperity.; 

Sometimes lost in a reverie of 
business affairs, mingled heteroge- 
neously with disenchanted romance, 
he would suddenly wake up as it 
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were into the realities of existence, 
and find himself staring at the win- 
dows of the mansion in which Mabel 
once lived. Then with a blush at 
his folly, and a muttered imprecation 
at the perfidy of women, he would 
turn away, and try if the amuse- 
ments of a theatre, or the excitement 
of a billiard-room, would not at 
least temporarily banish from his 
mind the recollections which un- 
manned him. In the fine ladies 
upon the boards of the theatre, how- 
ever, he could discover some re- 
semblance to Mabel; and in the 
smoky atmosphere of the billiard- 
room his excited fancy would often 
picture the outlines of the girl’s 
pretty face. 

So time went by, and two months 
passed in what was to Moreton 
something like a dismal dream. 

One morning, when looking over 
the Zimes, he saw the account of 
the marriage of Mabel with Sir Harry 
Vernon. 

His hand trembled a little, as 


through a mist he tried to read the 

announcement once more. Then he 

quietly put the paper on the table. 
“Tt is all over now, then,” he 


murmured, “ Perhaps, now that I 
know how utterly absurd is my folly, 
her image will cease to haunt me ?” 

And to a certain extent the hope 
was verified ; for a man of true metal 
who will be all indecision and per- 
turbation where doubt exists, will 
gallantly face the inevitable. 

Moreton was but a man, however, 
and when any of his West-end friends 
or elients called in upon him at 
Moorgate Street, and began talking 
either about Mabel’s marriage, or his 
own blighted hopes, doubtless he 
was afflicted with those twinges which 
any ordinary man would be likely to 
suffer. 

He met his quondam friend, 
William Atherton, one morning in 
Fleet Street, and that cynical and 
impecunious gentleman, thinking 
probably, that disagreeable inquiries 
might be made in regard to the pay- 
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ment of his share of Moreton’s bill, 
he, very naturally, was about to 
cross the road in order to avoid our 
hero, when the latter, frustrating the 
manceuvre, accosted him point blank. 
There was nothing, therefore, but to 
appear very pleased at the recogni- 
tion, and to escape his difficulties as 
best he could. In meeting a bullin 
a narrow lane, there is nothing like 
taking the animal by the horns, 

“Bless my soul, Moreton! how 
are you ?” he cried, joyfully. “ You 
are the very man I wanted to see! 
I have been coming round to your 
office every day the last fortnight, in 
fact, but something has happened to 
prevent.” 

“Indeed? I did not know you 
had returned from the Continent.” 

“Oh, yes, these three weeks—by 
the way, about that confounded 
bill ?” 

“ Yes—nothing has been heard of 
it from that day to this.” 

“ Well—Vernon has paid you his 
share, hasn’t he ?” 

“ He has,” 

“ And, of course, I will pay you 
mine ; but the fact is, Moreton, I 
have been over at Baden, and rou- 
lette has kindly left me in a more 
deplorable state of impecuniosity 
than ever. Ihave written a delight- 
fully repentant letter to my old dad, 
who seems to have taken a new 
lease of life : and the old buffer very 
unpaternally damns me. I think, 
however, I shall get something out 
of him in a day or two ; so I'll for- 
give the old gentleman his pro- 
fanity.” 

“What, then, do you propose ?” 

“JT don’t know—of course, I'll 
do anything, my boy, that I can,” 

“Will you accept a new bill at 
three months for the amount?” 
Moreton demanded, thinking this 
was the best way of making his 
money sure. 

“ Certainly, and you may increase 
the bill by a further loan of twenty 
pounds, if you like,” returned Ather- 
ton, laughing. 
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After due consideration Mr. More- 
ton consented to this arrangement, 
and Atherton promised to meet him 
and settle the affair the next day. 

“Have you seen anything of— 
of Vernon, lately, our hero inquired, 
with a tremulousness which he vainly 
endeavoured to conceal. 

Atherton smiled. 

“ Yes ; I saw him a few days ago, 
and his charming wife also. By 
Jove, Moreton, she served you 
devilishly shabby !” 

“You don’t know how I loved 
her, Atherton !” exclaimed the other, 
with a suppressed groan. “But I 
think it is all over now; I had a 
hard struggle, though.” 

“Yes, you look as if it were all 
over,” laughed Atherton, sarcasti- 
cally. “ However, I told you how 
it would be. You thought the 
lovely Mabel an angel; I thought 
her a woman,” 

“TI thought her a woman, and I 
found her a heartless coquette,” 
Moreton returned, with bitterness. 


‘“‘ The words are convertible terms, 
my dear fellow. Depend upon it, 
the man who trusts to a woman pins 


his faith to the devil. Women are 
admirable things in their way; but 
their way is a deuced bad one. I 
told you Mabel Deane would throw 
you over, if she ever got a better 
chance—at least, I knew she would, 
if I didn’t say so. If I’d have 
told you so, then, you would have 
throttled me, perhaps. I know what 
the girl is ; she is very beautiful, and 
she would throw over the best man 
in the world, if he were poor, for 
the richest, if he were as ugly as sin, 
and as wicked—well, a little wicked- 
ness is rather attractive than other- 
wise, I dare say.” 

“You paint the poor girl’s cha- 
racter in such dark colours that 
one would almost suppose she had 
jilted you,” said Moreton, with a 
doleful smile. 

“ Faith, no!” 

“She was never a favourite of 
yours ?” 
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“I would sooner stand in the 
shoes of William Atherton, than in 
those of Sir Harry Vernon. Yet I 
don’tmind confessing to you, old boy, 
that at one time I was desperately 
smitten with the girl. Before the 
collapse of old Deane’s fine financial 
schemes, I confess I had serious 
hopes of trying my luck with her, 
though I don’t flatter myself I should 
have stood much chance against the 
more wealthy scions of the upper 
ten who were dangling at the 
charmer’s heels at that time. I tell 
you what, Moreton,” he added, 
taking his cigar from his lips, and 
staring at it fixedly, “‘an idea has 
long been in my head in regard to 
this adored one of yours, that I don’t 
know whether I ought to mention 
to you or not ; especially as, after all, 
it is only a suspicion.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“Well; I’m half inclined to sus- 
pect that Mabel Deane knows more 
about those bank notes of yours, 
and that bill which you lost, than 
any of us.” 

Moreton felt his heart beat quicker 
at the suggestion. 

“Why do you suspect her?” he 
asked. 

Atherton put his cigar between 
his lips, and puffed it languidly. 

“Simply because the property 
was lost where she would have a 
capital opportunity of finding it,” for 
one reason. 

“ Well ?” 

“And because, if you will re- 
collect, her conduct was very 
strange and unusual that evening, 
for another.” 

“I cannot believe she would have 
done such a thing, and | never will 
believe it until I have some very 
cogent proofs ?” 

“‘T believe you are still bewitched 
by the spells of that enchantress,” 
retorted the other, with a light laugh. 
“ At all events,” he added, “ time 
will doubtless reveal all these mys- 
steries—only, if Mabel Deane prove 
the culprit, confess I am an oracle.” 
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‘* But your grounds for suspicion ?” 

“She is a woman, and therefore, 
of necessity, the source of evil.” 

“No ! Good Heavens! I can’t be- 
lieve it of her,” Moreton repeated, 
with a groan, and ignoring his com- 
panion’s later remarks. ‘“‘ Mabel is 
a coquette,—a heartless, cruel, and 
ambitious coquette,—of that I have 
but too much reason to know; but 
I cannot believe she would stoop to 
a mean theft! What could be her 
motive? She would not do such a 
thing without a motive, and a strong 
one, too.” 

“The motive of the individual— 
whoever it may have been—is appa- 
rent, I should imagine,” returned 
Atherton, with a sneer. “It was 
the laudable desire of obtaining a 
little ready cash.” 

“Cash? What should she want 
with cash, in such a place as 
Barnsley ?” ejaculated Moreton, in- 
dignantly. 

“Oh, well, don’t be angry, my 
good fellow! I don’t say she did 
want any cash, if you object to the as- 
sumption—only young ladies, if they 
have cash, can generally manage to 
spend it in dress, perfumes, gloves, 
and other feminine vices ; and if she 
didn’t, all I have to remark to your 
irascible highness is, that Mabel 
Deane is very different from the 
remainder of her delightful sex. 
Further, I fancy you would have 
found the young lady in_ perfect 
accord with her sisterhood in this 
respect, if you had been so unlucky 
as to have married her. However, 
pay no heed to what I say. You 
know I love a bit of scandal, and 
look at the blackest side of every- 
body, believing everybody a rogue, 
except he has become honest through 
intellectual incapacity ; and so, my 
dear boy, till to-morrow I wish you 
adieu! I shall be at your office 
punctually, without fail. du revoir /” 

And this cynical man upon town 
shook hands with his friend, and 
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wandered westward, leaving poor 
George Moreton in a state of some 
uneasiness, 

Just then young Dawkins, More- 
ton’s clerk, came up to the spot 
where the two gentleman had been 
talking. He stared very eagerly 
after the retreating form of Atherton. 

“Who és that gentleman, sir?” he 
asked, with some excitement. 

“What, Mr. Atherton, do you 
mean ?” 

“Ts that his name ?” 

“ Do you know him?” 
his employer in surprise. 

“T know that man; he is—I am 
sure he is—the same,” murmured 
Dawkins, as if trying to collect his 
thoughts. 

“ Man alive! Who ishe? What 
on earth do you mean ?” 

““T mean, sir,” returned Dawkins, 
as though he were trying to control 
his excitement, “that the gentleman 
whom you have just been speaking 
to is a person whom I have been 
endeavouring to find out for several 
months past. There is a mystery 
attaching to his conduct which I 
have long been anxious to unravel. 
I have seen him once before, and 
that under sach peculiar circum- 
stances that I have never forgotten 
his face. I am sure he is the man 
of whom I have been in search.” 

“My good fellow, you are talking 
at random,” interrupted Moreton, 
rather angrily ; but a feeling which 
was more than curiosity urged him 
to hear more of this affair. 

“Well, sir,” returned his clerk, 
more composedly, “ perhaps you may 
be right; but I think it is rather 
a strange story, and as the gentle- 
man appears to be a friend of yours, 
if you like, I will tell it you.” 

They had now arrived at More- 
ton’s offices in Moorgate Street, and 
our hero having invited his clerk 
into his little back sanctuary, the 
latter made the statement in the 
next chapter. 


’ 


demanded 
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EBB AND FLOW. 


(Founded on a belief which exists all along the wild Welsh coast, that no dying soul 
can be freed except at the ebb of the tide, and no child can be born but when the sea is 
coming in.] 


THE old race dwellers in the western land, 

Where the Atlantic thunders on the rocks, 
Know more of ocean’s mystery than we ; 

And think, and care not, that our science mocks 
The old world folk-lore: hear, then, what they say 
Of how souls come, and how they pass away. 

Deep, low, and wide, 
Flows in the tide ; 
Up-filling the caves ; 
Bright, fresh, and free, 
Rippling the sea, 
Come white-crested waves ! 
Steady and full, 
Without a lull 
On the great tide rolls; 
And pure and fair, 
Through the sea-air, 
Float the baby souls— 


And we bless the in-coming tide, and the anxious hearts rejoice, 
For in the silent home is heard the sound of a baby voice. 


Sad, faint, and low, 
With throbs of woe, 

Sobs backward the tide ; 
Moaning, sighing 
For the dying, 

Who yet have not died. 
Men’s souls must bide 
Till ebbs of tide, 

Ere they go to rest. 
Unchained and free, 

Out with the sea, 
They pass to the west. 


Surge and swerl the misty shadows, 
Sweep like clouds above the deep ; 
Join the mists of the Atlantic, 
Dimly seen as past they sweep. 
Back with the retiring wate rs, 
O’er the bosom of the main ; 
Back to the great God who made them, 
Floats the spirits once again. 


And we bless the out-going tide, and our tired hearts find rest, 
For our dear one’s spirit has fled, and joined the souls of the blest. 
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THE SECRET ORDER 


THE recent expulsion of the Jesuits 
by Prince Bismarck is one of those 
daring displays of determination and 
vigour which the world has become 
accustomed to associate with the 
name of the Chancellor of the German 
Empire. About the boldness of the 
step there are no two opinions ; but 
diverse judgments have been freely 
expressed as to its political expe- 
diency, and even with regard to its 
Imperial security. ‘The supporters 
and sympathisers of the courageous 
statesman mingle a degree of appre- 
hension with their voluble applause, 
or their breathless admiration ; whilst 
the denouncers of the measure see 
foreshadowed in it the dilapidation 
of the newly-erected edifice, and 
the ruin and explosion of German 
unity. 

The prominence which has been 
necessarily encountered by the anti- 
Jesuit feeling of Germany has natu- 
rally thrown public and individual 
speculation into the sphere of secret, 
mystic, and political organisations 
generally ; and we propose, in the 
present article, to resuscitate a society 
which, in its day, was a formidable 
rival to the Society of Jesus, much 
of whose internal mechanism it ap- 
propriated or adapted to its own 
purposes. We refer to the Order of 
Illuminati, in the German vernacular, 
Mluminatenorden, which was insti- 
tuted nearly a hundred years ago, 
by Adam Weishaupt, who was at 
that time Professor of Natural and 
Canon Law in the University of In- 
golstadt, in Bavaria. But before 
fixing our attention on this particular 
corporation, it may be interesting to 
trace historically the more prominent 
appropriators of the title //uminatz, 
or its equivalents, in the course of 
the ages which have elapsed since 
the time of Christ. It need hardly 


OF 


be pointed out that many circum- 
stances affecting society, and several 
laws which govern the faculties and 
phenomena of human nature, have 
led now and again to the assumption 
of a title, which by its very etymology 
is suggestive of an esoteric and ex- 
clusive degree of enlightenment and 
cultivation. 

The first use of the word, with 
which we are concerned, was a dis- 
tinctively Christian one; and the 
designation ///uminati, illuminated, 
or enlightened, of which the Greek 
equivalent is gwriZéuevor, was applied 
to the faithful, who, having passed 
through their several stages of pro- 
bation and candidacy, had been ad- 
mitted to receive baptism, sacra- 
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mentum tluminationis, the sacrament 
ofillumination, The word gwrioGévrec, 


which is translated alternatively as 
enlightened and illuminated, is twice 
used (Hebrews vi. 4; x. 32) by the 
Apostle Paul in such a way, and in 
such a context as to make it pro- 
bable that he employed the expres- 
sion as equivalent to daptised; and 
the Church very early incorporated 
the word ¢//umination into its special 
and technical vocabulary as a syno- 
nym for baptism, which was called 
gwe, OF Poriopa. The baptised were 
galled s//uminati, and baptism was 
called z//umination, on account of 
the enlightenment which was at- 
tendant on the sacrament, whether 
antecedently, as a preparation, or 
subsequently, as a revelation. To 
the baptised were unveiled all the 
mysteries of the faith ; and the rite 
was the symbol of a new life, which, 
being begun by the entrance on an 
enlightened state, and the introduc- 
tion to divine knowledge, was gra- 
dually to attain to greater perfection, 
A more profound sanction for the 
use of the word ¢//uminati was dis- 
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covered in the fact that baptism had 
occasionally been attended with ex- 
traordinary gifts and manifestations 
of the Holy “Ghost, as in the case of 
persons at Ephesus, in number 
“ about twelve,” who, after baptism 
and the inposition of hands, “ spoke 
with tongues and prophesied ” (Acts 
xix. 5, 6). The administration of 
a rite which contained such splendid 
possibilities was not of every-day 
occurrence. As early as the time of 
Tertullian, Easter and Pentecost were 
severally illustrated by the solemn 
public baptisms of the Church, out 
of regard to the great events of the 
resurrection, and the descent of the 
Holy Spirit; to which the Greek 
Church early, and the Latin Church 
some ages later, added the Epiphany, 
as a third, in honour of the baptism 
of Jesus, the commemoration of 
which was included in the anniver- 
sary of His manifestation. So far as 
Pentecost was concerned, it owed its 
importance as a baptismal season to 
a desire to commemorate the baptism 
of “ the three thousand this day bap- 
tised by the Apostles (the first 
Christians that ever were). In me- 
mory of that baptism, the Church 
ever after held a solemn: custom of 
baptising at this feast. And many, 
all the year round, reserved them- 
selves till then (those except whom 
necessity did cause to make more 
haste.”? As a day, Pentecost was 
remarkable, as was the Pentecost 
season, for the solemn administration 
ofbaptism, ‘The jealousy with which 
the Latin Church long regarded the 
intrusion of a third season—that of 
Epiphany—to share with Easter and 
Pentecost in the public dispensation 
of this sacrament, is pointed by a 
letter, written about the middle of 
the fifth century, by Pope Leo the 
Great to the Bishops of Sicily.’ 

Pope Gelasius the First, who was 
elected to the see of Rome, A.D. 492, 
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was equally solicitous for the exclu- 
sive baptisimal honours of Easter 
and Pentecost, and forbade the 
Bishops of Lucania and Sicily to 
allow the administration of baptism 
at any season other than those, 
except in cases of the most extreme 
necessity.® 

The spiritual illumination which 
characterised the seasons so jealously 
invested by the Church with the 
general right of a monopoly of bap- 
tism, was ‘generally, and especially 
in the Eastern communion, rendered 
into symbol; and the universally 
received title for Epiphany, one of 
the three seasons which finallyshared 
with the other two the honour of 
being one of the great baptssmal sea- 
sons, was the “day of lights,” or of 
the “ holy lights,” the Sundays before 
and after it also deriving their name 
from that appellation, inas nuch as 
the season commemorated the bap- 
tism of Christ, “ who from that time 
became a Light to them that sat in 
darkness.” ‘The title, : reader 
is now in a position at once to infer, 
originally bore reference to the illu- 
mination of baptism, submitting to 
which in His own person on the 
day of Epiphany, our Lord instituted 
it as a sacrament of the Gospel ; 
and afterwards it was employed 
in allusion to the candles which, 
as symbolical of that illumination, 
blazed on this day in the churches 
of the East, where it is still regarded 
as a festival of superior importance 
to that of the Nativity. The case 
was the same in many churches of 
medieval France—as, for example, 
at Rouen, where it received the 
name of the “Star Feast.” 

In more modern times the epithet 
Tluminati has been applied with a 
more restricted, and a more vain- 
glorious assumption, to various 
associations of philosophers, savans, 
theosophers, mystics, heretics, or sec- 
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taries. It has been frequently given 
to the Rosicrucians, or Brothers of 
the Rosy Cross, a sect or cabal of 
hermetical philosophers, who either 
originated, or first emerged into pro- 
minent notice, in Germany, in the 
fourteenth century, and whose prin- 
cipal founder was a German gentle- 
man, called Christian Rosencruz, 
who, after receiving an accomplished 
philological education in a monas- 
tery, repaired, according to an ac- 
count now regarded as mythical, to 
the Holy Land, and having visited 
Damascus, fell sick there, and con- 
sulted various Eastern philosophers, 
from whom he was supposed to 
have received healing, and the se- 
crets of the wonderful art which he 
professed. Returning to Germany, 
he formed a society, to whom he 
communicated the secrets he had 
brought with him out of that region 
of mystery, the East. ‘The members 


of this society bound themselves 
together by the participation of a 


solemn secret, which each of them 
swore inviolably to preserve; and 
upon the occasion of admission into 
the order, contracted an obligation 
to a strict observance of certain 
established rules. They pretended 
to know all sciences, and especially 
that of medicine, of which they 
boasted of being the recoverers and 
restorers. Amongst the important 
secrets which formed the Jecu/ium of 
the order, was that of the philoso- 
pher’s stone, which, with others of se- 
condary importance, they claimed to 
have received by tradition from the 
ancient Egyptians, Chaldeans, the 
Magi, and Gymnosophists. They 
were distinguished by a variety of 
names, accommodated to the several 
branches of the doctrines they pro- 
fessed ; the most illustrious of their 
designations being those of /mmor- 
tales, conferred in acknowledgment 
of their power to protract the period 
of human life, and to renew that of 
youth, and of ///uminati, accorded to 
them as professors of omniscience. 
Notwithstanding the assumed an- 
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tiquity of the Rosicrucians, it has 
been deemed probable that the 
alchemists, Paracelsists, or fire philo- 
sophers, who spread themselves over 
nearly all Europe, about the close 
of the sixteenth century, took upon 
themselves, about this period, the 
obscure and ambiguous title of Rosi- 
crucian brethren, which at first com- 
manded a considerable degree of 
respect, as it seemed to be borrowed 
from the arms of Luther, which were 
a cross placed upon a rose. But it 
would seem that the denomination 
is derived from the science of che- 
mistry. It is not compounded, to 
quote the authority of Mosheim, as 
many imagine, of the two words rosa 
and crux, which signify rose and 
cross, but of the latter of these words, 
and the Latin word vos, which signi- 
fies dew, Of all the natural bodies, 
dew was esteemed the most powerful 
dissolvent of gold : and the cross, in 
the language of chemistry, is equiva- 
lent to /ight, because the figure of a 
cross X exhibits, at the same time, 
the three letters of which the word 
/ux, or light, is compounded. Now 
dux is called, by this sect, the seed 
of the red dragon, or, in other words, 
that gross and corporeal light which, 
when properly digested and modi- 
fied, produces gold. The conse- 
quence of the admission of this ety- 
mology is that a Rosicrucian philo- 
sopher is one who, by the assistance, 
intervention, or instrumentality of 
the dew, seeks for light, or, in other 
words, the substance called the phi- 
losopher’s stone. 

About the year 1575, certain en- 
thusiasts began to make their appear- 
ance in Spain, who were known as 
Llluminati, or Alumbrados, and who 
were dispersed after the condemna- 
tion of their leaders by the tribunal 
of the Inquisition of Cordova. For 
a time they seemed stifled and 
“stamped out” by the prosecution 
of their chiefs ; but about the year 
1623, they re-appeared in greater 
force than ever in the diocese of 
Seville. They have been not in- 
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aptly defined as a species of Anti- 
nomian Quietists, who, under the 
appearance of extreme spirituality. 
imputed more efficacy to devotion 
than to the sacraments and ordi- 
nances of the Church; and main- 
tained that mental prayer is of Divine 
institution, and that this alone suf- 
ficed to a proper fulfilment of the 
duties of religion, so that good works 
and the sacraments were not neces- 
sary. ‘They further held that in a 
certain state of perfection such a 
union with God is effected that He 
can be seen face to face, as He 
manifests Himself in heaven ; and, 
believing that they were beyond the 
possibility of sinning, estimated 
of no account the austerer virtues 
of temperance and abstinence, and 
gave themselves up to delicateness 
and undue indulgence in the choice 
and the quantity of their food, and 
in the satisfaction of other appetites. 
As being perfect, and having thus 
the faculty of doing whatever they 
liked without defilement, they gave 
themselves up to impurity; whilst 
they refused obedience to all eccle- 
siastical authority, ex: ept in cases 
where their superiors in the Church 
were likewise members of their own 
creed and organisation. ! 

Soon after the suppression of the 
Alumbradss, an analogous sect of 
IMuminati, who took the local name 
of Guerinets, from a priest called 
Pierre Guerin, their leader, appeared, 
A.D. 1634, in Picardy; but, through 
the zeal of Louis XIII., they were 
almost entirely extirpated in the fol- 
lowing year. Amongst other ex- 
travagances, they believed that God 
had revealed to friar Anthony 
Bocquet a system of belief and 
practice superior to Christianity, and 
by which in a very short time the 
same degree of perfection and glory 
might be attained as was enjoyed 
by the Blessed Virgin; that the 
Archbishops and Doctors of the 
Church had been almost absolutely 
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ignorant of devotion ; that the entire 
Church was ignorant of the true rule 
of faith; that man was free to act 
altogether according to the dictates 
of his conscience: that God Him- 
self was the sole object of His own 
love and regard ; that in the space 
of ten years “their doctrine would be 
received all the world over ; and that 
then there would be no further 
necessity for priests, monks, or 
bishops, for any religious distinctions, 
spiritual authorities, or ecclesiastical 
hierarchies or organisations. 

In the latter half of the eighteenth 
century the title of ///uminati was 
appropriated to a society of mystics 
in Belgium. 

But by far the most important 
and most formidable pretenders to 
the name were the members of the 
order, //uminatenorden, which, as 
we have already had occasion in a 
cursory manner to remark, was in- 
stituted in 1776, by Adam Weis- 
haupt, professor of National’ and 
Canon Law in the University of 
Ingolstadt, in Bavaria. This man 
had early in life been a protégé of 
the Society of Jesus, from the rules 
of which he derived much of the 
administration and economy of his 
order, whilst it was practically and 
secretly in ehtire antagonism to the 
objects contemplated by the great 
Jesuit founder and his followers, 
Believing that Freemasonry was in- 
sufficient, because it failed of unity, 
and did not bend sufficiently under 
the yoke of passive obedience, the 
aim and end of Weishaupt was, by 
the attraction of mystery, and by the 
subtle force of association, to bring 
the thousands of associates whom he 
recruited in Germany and France to 
a state of submission to the single 
will of unknown and invisible chiefs 
and directors, ‘“-Every compact, 
or engagement,” he held, “is a 
source of enthusiasm : it is uscless 
to seek the causes ; the fact exists, 
that suffices.” The moment was 
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favourable to his designs, as there 
was abroad in the world a consider- 
able tendency and gravitation to the 
marvellous ; and he skilfully availed 
himself of every propitious circum- 
stance, whether that was to be found 
in the social, political, seientific, 
philosophical, or theological attitude 
of the world of his time. His aims, 
so far as we are able to gather them 
from testimony which is certainly 
not that of friendly partisans, were 
revolutionary in the utter and ulti- 
mate sense of the word, subversive 
of all existing human relations, and 
of all domestic, social, political, re- 
ligious, and ecclesiastical organisa- 
tions ; and they were to culminate 
in the perfection as well of the in- 
dividual man as of the human race, 
and the introduction of an era of 
republican and communistic cos- 
mopolitanism, Liberty and equality, 
it was held, are the natural and 
primitive rights of man, which he 
inherits from the fact of his birth. 
The law of property has destroyed 
this equality. “As to Liberty, she 
has perished by the institution of 
political societies or of governments. 
It is, therefore, necessary, in order 
to recover for humanity its primitive 
and inalienable rights, to abolish (1) 
the religious law, which is the only 
support or sanction of Governments ; 
(2) the Governments themseves, 
with their laws and civil administra- 
tion ; and (3) property, on the prin- 
ciple that nothing is personal, and 
that all is for the benefit and the 
enjoyment of all. It is to the diffu- 
sion of such principles, which are, 
possibly without entire justice, and 
certainly without entire charity, re- 
ferred to the system of Weishaupt, 
that some French writers have traced 
the beginnings of the great Revolu- 
tion, the agitation of which is far 
from having yet disappeared from 
the unquiet surface and the un- 
fathomed depths of French society. 

The soul of the Order of the ///u- 
minati was silence and secrecy ; its 
basis was the principle of passive and 
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absolute obedience to an unknown 
and invisible director ; and it attract- 
ed its members by every fascination 
which characterises the mysterious 
and unimaginable. Its ends were 
served alike by the occult and 
singular knowledge of some, by the 
inexperience and enthusiasm of 
youth, and by the ignorance and 
wonder of the multitude. It adopted 
every possible machinery for the 
purpose of achieving a universal 
domination ; pressed truth and error 
alike and impartially, into its ser- 
vice ; appropriated to itself the vari- 
ous elements of power to be found in 
magnetism, somnambulism, visions, 
devotion, mysticism, Catholicism, 
Jesuitism, and Freemasonry. It 
sought especially to operate upon 
the wealthy, the influential, and 
the young and impressionable ; con- 
stantly keeping a watchful eye upon 
military and other academies, on 
printing-houses, libraries, chapels 
and cathedrals, and any establish- 
ment which directly or indirectly 
influenced education or government. 
To the control of all such institu- 
tions it intrigued to secure the ap- 
pointment of its own adepts and ad- 
herents. Nothing was too great 
or too minute for the cognisance 
and espionnage of the order, whose 
agents sought out at once the secrets 
of courts and empires, of colleges, 
tribunals, chanceries, corporations, 
and family circles. They acquired 
a knowledge of the strength and the 
weaknesses of princes, of the charac- 
ter of official persons, of the faults 
and failings of philosophers,. of the 
grievances and the temper of the 
slighted and discontented, of the 
projects of fathers for the advance- 
ment of their sons and the matri- 
monial disposition of their daugh- 
ters, and generally the plans of every 
individual for the bettering of his 
fortunes and condition. The aggre- 
gate hopes, disappointments, dis- 
positions, intentions, motives, pas- 
sions, and principles of society were 
thus lid bare for the information, 
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the direction, and the manipulation 
of the Order. 
The/uminati were classified or dis- 
tributed in various divisions and sub- 
divisions, the object of which, in the 
words of M. Louis Blanc, was “ pri- 
marily to measure the importance of 
the adept according to his progress 
in the science of equality, and then 
to exalt his imagination by making 
him expect the communication of a 
precious secret, when he should have 
attained the next higher grade.” To 
the various grades and classes of the 
Order, however, one important func- 
tion was common, that, namely, of 
the Anverber, recruiter, enroller, or 
Frere insinuant, on whom depended 
the power and the propagation of 
the Order, in so far that it was his 
business to seek out the candidates 
for the several grades. The enroller 
was a person who devoted himself 
to the making of proselytes,—the 
apostle, missionary, and emissary of 
the sect; who, either as resident at 
home, or as a sojourner in distant 
cities and provinces, or in foreign 
countries, recruited members for 
every class, and formed, in fact, the 
general propaganda of the Order. 
The procuring of one or two pro- 
selytes, indeed—over whom he was 
appointed superior during their term 
of noviciate or probation—was de- 
manded from every member as a 
preliminary to each step of his pro- 
motion in the Order; but the en- 
rollers, on whom this burden more 
systematically devolved, were ap- 
pointed for diverse and even contra- 
dictory qualifications. They were 
recommended for their employments 
almost equally as being the weakest, 
and as being the most ingenious of 
the brethren. With the weak and 
simple, Weishaupt calculated upon 
securing a blind submission and 
obedience to the rules which formed 
their code of procedure ; whilst with 
the clever and the diplomatic, he 
calculated that their inferior zeal, and 
their superior discretion, would be a 
sufficient safeguard against the pro- 
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bability of their compromising either 
themselves or the interests of the 


fraternity. It generally happened, 
in’ fact, that the enrollers were se- 
lected for their zeal, talent, tact, in- 
fluence, and plausibility—for their 
powers of silence, secrecy, and per- 
fection—in the sense, that is, of 
blamelessness and freedom from 
scandal. Such also, so far as they 
had the means of forming an opinion, 
were to be the characteristics of 
their recruits; whose persons, tem- 
pers, and reputation, they were in- 
structed and trained thoroughly to 
investigate. ‘The regulations which 
they received for their guidance in 
the selection of candidates for ad- 
mission into the order, enjoined 
them to attach themselves to persons 
of rank, wealth, and influence, and, 
all other things being equal, to men 
of captivating and commanding ex- 
terior, and to beautiful youths; in 
all their examinations giving especial 
prominence to the eyes, as being the 
mirror of the soul and the heart. 
Their observations were to include 
the deportment, the carriage, the 
manner of walking, and the voice, 
of the object of their espionnage, 
their foibles, passions, prejudices, 
actions, affections, interests, past 
history, and future expectations, and 
further were to extend to their asso- 
ciations, their friends, enemies, rela- 
tives, and to all those with whom, 
casually, or of set purpose, for busi- 
ness or for pleasure, they came into 
contact. Every day the enroller 
entered in his diarium, or journal, 
the result of his observations, which 
twice in the course of a month, he 
forwarded as a report to his supe- 
riors ; and if they favourably received 
his account of the eligibility of a 
possible candidate, this last person 
was placed, unknown to himself, in 
the preliminary stage of Preparation 
(die Vorbereitung), in which he be- 
came the pupil either of the enroller 
who had reported him, or of another, 
commissioned for the purpose of 
winning him over to the Order. His 
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confidence was to be gained, his 
affections were to be interested, and 
his curiosity excited ; and the attra- 
tions of wielding a secret and mys- 
terious power were to be temptingly 
unfolded before him. 

The espionnage, which was the con- 
stant and assiduous duty of every 
enroller, and, in a less degree, of 
every illuminated person, had two 
practical advantages—the one ge- 
neral, for the order and its superiors ; 
and the other particular for the 
adept, who, through its exercise, un- 
derwent a valuable training in judg- 
ment, subject to the revision and cor- 
rection of those to whom it was his 
duty to submit his fortnightly record. 
In every case the enroller was to 
guard against the possibility of 
scandal, and evil of all kind in his 
own person, the law by which he 
was directed being—“ Apply your- 
self to perfection, interior and ex- 
terior ;” by which was meant that he 
should apply himself to the art of 
dissimulation, and hiding his hand, 
of masking himself from the obser- 
vation of others, whilst he penetrated 
into their interior thoughts and de- 
sires. The summary of the code 
which governed the ///uminati, and 
especially the enrollers, or recruiters, 
is as follows :—“ Be silent, be perfect, 
mask yourself.” Without express 
permission the enroller did not ad- 
mit into the order either Pagans or 
Jews, and he was to place all monks 
in the same generally forbidden 
category ;. whilst he was especially 
taught to avoid all Jesuits, as he 
would avoid the plague. He was 
further to reject the blab and the 
indiscreet, the proud of spirit, the 
conceited, the inconstant, the inte- 
rested, the self-seeking ; and gene- 
rally those persons who manifested 
any qualities which were antagonistic 
to the spread and the welfare of the 
society. Money would, however, 
compensate for many defects of cha- 
racter ; but if wealth and stupidity 
were combined in the same person, 
the happy possessor of this twofold 
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endowment was, as a prudential con- 
dition of his admission, told that the 
grade to which he had already at- 
tained, was the last which the Order 
offered. 

If any person who was adjudged 
a suitable one for enrolment, did 
not respond to the guarded invita- 
tions of the recruiter, it was the duty 
of that functionary to avenge the 
Order by discrediting the contu- 
macious person in the eyes of the 
world, either by public and daring 
denunciation, or by private detrac- 
tion. If, on the contrary, the pos- 
sible candidate showed himself apt 
and willing to become an actual 
one, he entered upon his noviciate, 
under an instructor, who was, per- 
haps, the only one of the Order 
whom he was permitted to know. 
He was taught that “silence and 
secrecy were the soul of the Order, 
and enjoined never to speak of any- 
thing belonging to it, even before 
those whom he supposed to be 
amongst the initiated, without the 
most imperative necessity. He 
learned, having himself assumed a 
peculiar designation, that no brother 
bore the same name in the Order as 
in the world. Weishaupt, for in- 
stance, was Spartacus, whilst others 
adopted such names as Aaron, 
Hermes, Ajax, Numa Pompilius, Ti- 
moleon, Pythagoras, and Alcibiades ; 
and that, amongst other changes 
in the remodelled geography of the 
Muminati, the several countries and 
capitals of Europe, were. disguised 
under the name of some ancient or 
classical substitute. The calendar 
of the Order was accommodated to 
an era commencing aD. 630; the 
year began on the 21st of March; 
the months were re-named and par- 
tially redistributed, so that the first 
month, Pharavardin—the 29th day 
of which, 1153, was the esoteric 
equivalent for the 18th of April, 
1783—which began on that day, 
and lasted till the end of April, was 
forty-one days long, whilst Asphan- 
dar, the twelfth month, included 
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only the first twenty days of March. 
A little more formally stated the 
calendar ran as follows :—The first 
month, Pharavardin, extended from 
the 21st of March to the end of 
April; the second month, Adarpa- 
hascht, coincided with May; the 
third month, Chardad, was co-ex- 
tensive with June ; the fourth month, 
Thirmeh, with July ; the fifth month, 
Merdedmeh, with August ; the sixth 
month, Schaharimeh, with Septem- 
ber ; the seventh month, Meharmah, 
with October; the eighth month, 
Abenmeh, with November; the 
ninth month, Adarmeh, with De- 
cember ; the tenth month, Dimeh, 
with January ; the eleventh month, 
Benmeh, with February ; whilst the 
twelfth month, as has been already 
stated, corresponded with the first 
twenty days of March. Further- 
more, the novice was taught the 
cypher necessary to the correspon- 
dence of the Order, which varied in 
complexity with the various grades ; 
in the higher of which it was elabo- 
rated into a system of hieroglyphics. 

The novice was required to pre- 
sent to the Order a description of 
himself, at once comprehensive, ana- 
lytic, and idiosyncratic ; and the ex- 
pediency of admitting him into the 
Order was in great part determined 
by the degree to which this self- 
drawn portrait corresponded with 
the picture drawn of him by his in- 
structor, who wrote from inquiry 
and observation. His admission 
having been agreed upon, he took 
an oath of devotion to the Order, in 
which he vowed an eternal silence, 
an inviolable obedience and fidelity 
to all his superiors, and to the sta- 
tutes of the Order, with respect to 
the objects of which he fully and 
absolutely renounced his own judg- 
ment and penetration. He further 


swore to identify his own interests 
with those of the Order, which, so 
long as he should continue a member 
of it, he promised to serve with his 
life, his honour, and his property. 
In an account of the oath which it 
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was incumbent for a candidate to 
take before being constituted a 
member of a circle, the Baron de 
Luchet favours his readers with the 
form of words in which it was dic- 
tated. In the course of a sentence 
or two we shall quote the expres- 
sions of the baron, who, it need 
hardly be pointed out, as a panic- 
stricken opponent of Weishaupt’s 
organisation, was as likely to give a 
burlesque or a parody of the oath of 
admission, as the sacred mysteries 
of Freemasonry are turned into ex- 
travagances in the lumber-rooms of 
popular imagination. The candi- 
date, before taking the oath of initia- 
tion, was informed that he was about 
to enter into a compact with God. 
‘Then he was taken across a gloomy 
path or passage into an immense 
hall, hung with black cloth, strewn or 
sprinkled with lurid flames, threaten- 
ing snakes, and other objects of 
horror ; and remained fasting in this 
gloomy shade for the space of twenty- 
four hours. The puerilities which 
have been invented as dramatic pro- 
perties of terror, as if they were the 
real preliminaries to the initiation, 
may be passed over as something too 
trivial for the gravity and elevation 
of this narrative ; but it may be said, 
a little in advance, that the newly- 
admitted was indulged in a bath of 
human blood, with other luxuries 
into which it would be impertinent 
to inquire further, but which, it may 
be said with propriety, it required a 
very special training thoroughly to 
enjoy. The oath, according to 
Baron de I.uchet, was administered 
in the following terms :-—“In the 
name of the crucified Son, swear to 
break the casual ties which yet at- 
tach you to father, mother, brothers, 
sisters, wife, relations, friends, mis- 
tresses, kings, chiefs, benefactors, 
and all other persons soever, to 
whom you have promised fidelity, 
obedience, gratitude, or service. 

“ Name your birth-place ; in order 
to exist in another sphere, to which 
you cannot arrive without having 
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abjured this plague of a world (g/ode 
empesté), the refuse of the heavens, 
the offal of the universe. 

“ From this moment you are free 
of the pretended oath made to father 
land and laws: swear to reveal to 
the new chief whom you recognise, 
what you shall have seen or done, 
taken, read or heard, learned or 
discerned ; and even to investigate, 
and to spy out, what is not offered 
and open to your eyes. 

“Honour and respect Aqua Tof- 
fana, as a sure means, prompt and 
necessary, to purge the globe by the 
death ,or by the stupifying of those 
who seek to obscure the truth, or to 
force it out of our hands. 

* Avoid Spain, avoid Naples, avoid 
every cursed land, avoid, finally, the 
temptation to divulge what you hear ; 
for the thunder is not more prompt 
to follow the lightning than the knife 
which will attend you in any place 
where you may be. 

“ Live in the name of the Father, 
of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost !” 

After taking and subscribing the 
oath, the candidate quitted his novi- 
ciate (das Noviziat), in which, accord- 
ing to the original regulations of the 
Order, he was bound to continue 
for three years, if his age was not 
more than eighteen ; for two years, 
if his probation commenced when 
he was between eighteen and twenty- 
four ; and for twelve months, if his 
age was between twenty-four and 
thirty. ‘These periods were subse- 
quently abridged, however, accord- 
ing to circumstances ; and the novice 
received his first promotion by being 
enrolled as a Minerval. In this 
grade (Minervalgrad), he served, as 
before, a certain period of probation, 
in the course of which he was bound 
yet more strictly to the society, and 
instructed more fully in its objects 
and requirements. He now became 
a member of a lodge. At this stage 
it was that Illuminism commenced 
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its connection with Freemasonry ; 
and it was here—according to Mr, 
Seth Payson, from whose work, en- 
titled “ Proofs of the real Existence 
and Dangerous Tendency of Illu- 
minism,” we shall find it expedient 
to draw in the following details 
that those who did not discover a dis- 
position fully compliant with the views 
of their guides, were left to divert 
themselves with the three degrees of 
apprentice, fellowcraft, and master, 
and never attained any further ac- 
quaintance with Illuminism. But 
this, it was found, would not satisfy 
all candidates, and in particular, 
those who had previously been mem- 
bers of lodges ; some intermediate 
degrees were therefore added, as, 
for instance, the mor and the mayor 
Miluminiators, and the Chevalier 
Ecossais, or Scotch knight. 

The Minerval, having profited by 
the direction of some more illumin- 
ated superior, was advanced to the 
next grade, that of ///uwminatus Minor 
(Klein [Muminatengrad). Hewas now 
called upon to produce an autobio- 
graphic record, in which he was to 
exhibit an exact transcript of his 
whole life, without evasion. This 
was afterwards compared with the 
particulars about him which had 
accumulated in the hands of his 
superiors as the result of their syste- 
matic espionnage; and he himself was 
invited to assist at this comparison, 
in order that he might be suitably 
impressed with the folly of endeavour- 
ing to withhold anything from the ap- 
proximate omniscience of the Order, 
Of this grade the characteristic in- 
struction was in the cosmopolitan 
objects of the Order, the aim of 
which the adept now learned was to 
make of the human race, without 
distinction of nationality, of rank, or 
profession, a good and a happy 
family. His admission to the next 
grade of ///uminatus Major (Gross 
Llluminatengrad), or Scotch novice, 
was signalised by a renewal of his 
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oath of devotion to the Order, and his 
promise to procure the appointment 
of its adepts to every office or em- 
ployment to which his influence or 
interest extended. ‘The instruction 
proper to this grade consisted in an 
exposition of the miseries of man- 
kind, as caused by the secular and 
Spiritual restraints from which they 
suffered under the yoke of Jesuits 
and princes, who were to be directed, 
governed, or rendered harmless, by 
the advice of unsuspected agents, 
having at heart the interests of af- 
flicted humanity. 

From this grade the ///uminatus 
Major rose to that of J/uminaius 
Dirigens, Illuminé directeur, or Che- 
valir Lcossais, a favourite degree 
which had been adopted by the 
German Freemasons fromthe French 
lodges, and incorporated into the sys- 
tem ofthe ///uminati; amongst whom 
it was practically regarded as a sta- 
tionary grade for such as saw fit to 
advance beyond the common degrees 
of Masonry —some others of which 
had been adopted by the //uminati 
—but whom it was judged inexpe- 
dient to admit to the higher secrets. 
In the course of the ceremonies at- 
tendant upon the admission of the 
Chevalier Ecassais to his knightly 
was the Grand Master of the Order, 
grade, he was taught that Jesus 
Christ was the enemy of superstition, 
and the champion of reason ; and 
his special instructions directed him 
to promote the interests of Eclectic 
Masonry, to endeavour to gain an 
ascendancy in allthe Masonic lodges, 
either to reform or to destroy them, 
and so far as possible to procure the 
application of their funds to the 
spread and promotion of Illuminism, 
The Chevalier Ecossais was the last 
of the degrees which were regarded 
as preparatory to initiation into the 
mysteries, which were divided into 
two groups—the lesser and the 
greater mysteries—each of which 
was subdivided into two classes or 
grades. The first degree in the 
lesser mysteries was that of Epopt. 
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(Greek éxémrnc, a speculator, one 
initiated), or priest, to which his 
reception took place in the midst of 
imposing and terrible solemnities, 
and in which he obtained a view of 
the practical objects of the Order— 
the achievement of the social re- 
generation and the complete en- 
franchisement of humanity. The 
second degree in the Lesser Mys- 
teries was that of Prince or Regent, 
during which the antagonism of the 
Order to society, government, phi- 
losophers, aud _ superstition, was 
further manifested. As preparatory 
to the introduction of the candidate 
to this degree, he was brought to 
the lodge clothed in the habit of a 
slave, and loaded with chains, It 
was then demanded of him, who had 
reduced him to this most miserable 
of all conditions? ‘To which he was 
expected to reply that it was society, 
governments, the sciences, and false 
religion. A voice from within now 
desired his entrance, with the de- 
claration that none but free men 
could enter there; therefore the guide 
of the candidate answered for the 
latter, that his will was to be free, 
that he had already been illuminated, 
that he fled from his tyrants, and 
sought refuge and enrolment among 
free men. One of the instructions 
proper to this degree set forth “ that 
the great strength of the Order lay 
in its concealment. It was never to 
be allowed to appear in any place in 
its own name, but always covered by 
another name, and masked under 
another occupation. None was fitter 
than the three lower degrees of 
Free Masonry,to act as the desired 
veil ; for the public was accustomed 
to it, expected little from it, and took 
little notice of it. Next to the form 
of Free Masonry, that of a literary 
society was adjudged to be best 
suited for the purposes of the Order.” 
Upon the admission of the Regent, 
he received a dispensation from his 
oaths to the Order, with an expres- 
sion of entire confidence in his firm- 
ness and discretion ; in return for 
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which he executed an instrument in 
virtue of which any family papers 
under his care at the time of his de- 
cease, would be taken or resumed 
as the property of the Order. 

The two degrees of the Greater 
Mysteries were those respectively of 
Magus, or Philosopher, and Rex 
(King, Homme Roi) or Areopagite. 
The doctrine proper to the first 
of these is said to have been iden- 
tical with the material pantheism of 
Spinoza; all religions were repre- 
sented as chimerical, and as the 
invention of ambitious men. The 
Rex, or Areopagite, was indoctri- 
nated With the principle “ that every 
citizen, or householder, is a sove- 
reign, as in the patriarchal state ; 
that all authority, and all magistracy, 
must be destroyed, and that demo- 
cratic Governments are not more 
consonant with nature than any 
others.” It is, however, to be borne 
in mind that in stating the views 
and objects of the ///uminati, espe- 
cially in its higher grades, we have 
been necessarily dependent for much 
of our information on the testimony 
of the enemies and denouncers of 
the Order, who, always hostile, oc- 
casionally add conjecture to preju- 
dice. 

As to the government or adminis- 
tration of the Order, it remains to 
be stated that its supreme and in- 
visible head bore the title of Genera/, 
to whom regular returns were made 
of whatever related to its universal 
interests. The General was con- 
stantly in communication and cor- 
respondence with the Areopagites, a 
council of tweive, in whom was 
vested the election of the General, 
and to whom alone—with such ex- 
ceptions as might be found expedient 
—that supreme functionary was 
known. The National Director, as 
the name almost sufficiently demon- 
strates, was the Gevera/ of a nation, 
with whom was also associated a 


council of twelve ; and whose next 
subordinates were the /rovincials, 
who had the direction of the affairs 
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of the Order in the several provinces: 
The Provincial was empowered to 
assemble such Regents of his pro- 
vince as he judged most capable of 
rendering assistance or counsel to 
him in his administration, ‘The next 
official in dignity, though not in the 
direct line of the general arrange- 
ments, was the Dean, or president 
of the Academy of the /fofts or 
Priests, by and from whom he was 
elected, and from whose class was 
formed a College or Chamber of 
Science, in which their most learned, 
skilful, and accomplished men were 
incorporated. The persons com- 
prising this Academy were to be sup- 
ported by the funds of the society, 
that they might devote their time to 
the great objects of their appoint- 
ment. “ All questions of difficulty 
proposed by any of the inferior 
degrees, were required to be given 
in writing to their immediate su- 
periors, and by them transmitted to 
the Academy for solution; from 
thence, by the same channel and 
machinery, working in a_ reverse 
order, the querists received the 
answers to their problems, but from 
a source which was to them utterly 
unknown. The vccu/t sciences formed 
one of the branches more particularly 
recommended to the attention of 
the Academy, under which was com- 
prehended the study of the Oriental 
languages, and others little known ; 
secret methods of writing, and the 
art of deciphering ; the art of raising 
the seals of the letters of others, and 
of preserving their own from the 
risk or possibility of similar prac- 
tices; the study of ancient and 
modern hieroglyphics, of secret so- 
cieties, masonic systems,” and other 
objects of t//uminated erudition. 
Subordinate to the Provincial, 
in a direct line, were the Prefects, to 
each of whom might be committed 
the inspection of eight lodges, over 
the meetings of which they were re- 
quired to preside, and who occupied 
the lowest position in the hierarchy 
of the Order to whom it is necessary 
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to accord the honour of especial 
mention. To the above offices, the 
Regents alone were eligible, and 
those of this degree who had no par- 
ticular office or appointment, were 
charged with the general inspection 
of the society by all possible means. 
A certain degree of supervision and 
inspection was likewise committed 
to the Chevaliers Ecossais, or Scotch 
Knights, and even to the Major and 
Minor Liluminati over the Minerval, 
and other preparatory classes, - but 
at the same time they were them- 
selves under the constant inspection 
of Prefects and Regents, to whom 
alone the knowledge of the real 
views of the Order was committed. 
A few miscellaneous particulars 
about the policy of the Order, some 
of which have already been given or 
indicated*in the course of the fore- 
going pages, may profitably here be 
enunciated or repeated in a brief 
epitome. “It was not lawful, unless 
by express permission, to admit 
Pagans, Jews, or Monks, into the 


Order of the ///uisinati ; and Jesuits 
or ex-Tesuits were to be eschewed as 


ar stilence. Lutherans, Calvinists, 
and Protestants generally, were to 
be recruited in preference to Ro- 
man Catholics, as being more apt 
and accustomed to freer thought 
and bolder speculation. The en- 
rollers were further instructed to 
reject the indiscreet, the babblers, 
the conceited, the fickle, the in- 
terested, and the self-seeking, and 
generally those persons who were 
remarkable for qualities antagonistic 
to the spread and the power of the 
society. If, however, as was occa- 
sionally allowed, an otherwise in- 
eligible candidate was admitted on 
account of his wealth, he was to be 
kept in the lowest grade about which 
it was possible to persuade him that 
it was the last. Princes were not 
often sought as members of the 
Order, the code of which directed 
that they should be promoted only 
to the grade of Chevalier Ecossais, 
that is, to the threshhold of the A/ys- 
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teries, the doctrines of which would 
be too palpably shocking to their 
instincts and interests. It was di- 
rected that the favour and influence 
of women should be gained by every 
possible means short of admission 
to the Order ; and even this was at 
at one time contemplated by the 
founder, who wished to establish a 
female school of J/inervals, if cer- 
tain insurmountable difficulties had 
not caused the abandonment of the 
project. 

* The Order of the ///uminati was 
instituted in May, 1776, when Weis- 
haupt initiated two of his students 
at Ingolstadt; but it was not fully 
established until 1778. In 1780, 
four years after its first commence- 
ment, the Order comprised, in Ba- 
varia alone, and reckoning the 
initiated of all classes, more than a 
thousand members ; amongst whom, 
as was discovered upon the seizure 
of its papers in 1786, were counted 
princes, nobles, magistrates, bishops, 
priests, and professors. In the pro- 
pagation of the principles of the 
Order, Wieshaupt was materially 
assisted by Baron Knigge, an enthu- 
siast who had already sought to in- 
doctrinate with cosmopolitanism the 
various lodges of the Freemasons, 
from which, after his alliance with 
Wieshaupt, he enrolled as many as 
five hundred recruits for the Z//umi- 
nati, between whom and the Free- 
masons it was endeavoured to 
establish an ‘eclectic union.’ The 
general result of a Masonic Congress 
held at Wilhelmstad, in 1782, was 
not unfavourable to such a union; 
but its permanence and universality, 
if these had ever been possible, were 
rendered hopeless in the following 
year by the estrangement of Knigge 
and Weishaupt. In 1784 the Elector 
of Bavaria suppressed all the secret 
societies in his dominions; and 
amongst these, the Order of ///umi- 
nati, which had by this time made 
almost the tour of E vurope, in the 
principal cities and countries of which 
it was represented.” 
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THE ENGLISH IN IRELAND, 


THE relation in which the Irish and 
the British stand to each other, as 
subjects in common of one Sove- 
reign, is a matter second to none of 
the others, whether they be political 
or politico-economical questions, 
which are at present on the /afis. 
If perchance the tendency of 
thought in other directions has led 
the reading and thinking public away 
from everything “Irish,” except what 
may have been forced to the surface 
during recent politico - ecclesiastic 
changes in Ireland, the recent issue, 
by one of our eminent publishing 
houses, of a history of “‘ The English 
in Ireland in the eighteenth Century,” 
written by the celebrated Mr. Froude, 
must necessarily draw attention back 
again to “Ireland and the Irish,” 
as they were before that country 
became an integral portion of, and 
its people subjects in the fullest 
sense with the British, in one United 
Kingdom. The plan of this work is 
worthy of its author’s well-deserved 
and high rank as an historian ; and 
the materials collected by him for 
this history are so valuable that their 
compilation, merely for the purpose of 
reference, would be a boon for which 
the public doubtless feel deeply grate- 
ful. The rare ability of Mr. Froude, 
in fascinating his readers by easily un- 
derstood and elegantly expressed 
language, is more than equal in this 
work to that which we find it to be 
in his other histories. The publica- 
tion of the “ English in Ireland” is 
well timed, and must be regarded 
as supplying a new source of in- 
formation respecting Irish questions. 
The value of this contribution to 
our first-class literature cannot be 
over-estimated. Its leading cha- 
racteristic is that it brings forward 


testimony ad /iditum on the follow- 
ing, amongst other too-little-known 
matters of the history of Ireland prior 
to the beginning of the last decade 
of the past century ; namely, the state 
of the Irish at the Conquest, the 
massacre of Protestants in 1641, the 
penal laws, Protestant administra- 
tion in Ireland, the Union sentiment 
in the eighteenth century, as well as 
several things of general interest. 
Many unexplored regions of know- 
ledge, as to “ Ireland and the Irish,” 
essential to the education of every 
person professing to be enlightened 
at the present moment are to be 
found exposed in this work, But 
on a closer perusal of its pages, 
we regret to discover that its author 
is animated evidently by a very 
unfavourable sentiment towards the 
Irish. His estimate of their cha- 
racter is summed up in calling of 
them Celts, which term seems to 
Mr. Froude to mean anything and 
everything impracticable in all rela- 
tions of life, irrespective of rank ; 
incomplete in character, under any 
giventreatment. Heallows bravery 
and even brilliancy to enter into the 
estimate, yet even these qualities he 
considers more than neutralised by 
baseness and indolence, which 
render those in whom such con- 
trarities meet good for nothing in 
any respect. But the work is not 
one devoted wholly to ethnology ; 
and, therefore, we do not expect 
the origin of the “ Irish” to be treated 
scientifically ; but it is one of testi- 
mony bearing ; and, therefore, we do 
expect that no charges be made 
except in evidence. ‘The object in 
making this charge may be more 
fully astertained, however, if we read 
the record of evidence as we find it 
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in Mr. Froude’s own pages. ‘The 
sum of this evidence is that Normans, 
Danes, Saxons, Welsh, Scots, with a 
few aboriginal Irish, made up the 
people of the country, from the Con- 
quest downwards ; but to show his 
contempt of this hetrogeneous mix- 
ture, he calls them “‘ Celts,” because 
theyare Irish. We find evidence, eyen 
in Mr. Froude’s book, that the people, 
whofor the “ Irish ” prior to the date 
he more especially deals with, were a 
conglomeration. ‘The same is to be 
learnt from works which he does not 
confess to having consulted. It is 
not even proved that * Celt ” applies 
to Irish aborigines of the. pre-con- 
quest times; therefore, except to 
reproach them (though it is not 
proved that “ Celtic” ought to con- 
vey any disparagement), there is no 
meaning in the oft-repeated use of 
the term in these pages. The use 
of this term opprobriously, according 
to the requirements of testimony- 
bearing (winicn’ are surely applicable 
tc iué writing of history), isno more 
“the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth,” to designate 
the Irish of any period Celts, than 
it would be to give the same name 
to the inhabitants of the lowlands of 
Scotland, or the people of England at 
this day. With what they were pre- 
vious to 1172 we have nothing to do 
here, and, therefore, so far as Mr. 
Froude’s book enters into the ques- 
tion of races as between the English 
and the Irish, its utility may be 
summed up by saying that as it bears 
on its face the evidence of a signal 
break down, it is an ill-advised at- 
tempt to account for the condition of 
Ireland, up to the verge of the present 
century, by calling her people Celts, 
If for no better reason than that 
Mr. Froude’s powers have proved 
unequal to the task, at least those of 
iseder ability ought not to essay by 
adopting a like sophistry to do what 
has proved too much for one of the 
greatest men of the age. But the 
following extracts will give in regard 
to the work generally a better idea 
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of its animus and aims than we could 
possibly convey in our own words, 
Referring to “the subjugation of 
natives [Irish] without articles of 
capitulation, to the exclusion from 
the country of Roman hierarchy [by 
the English], refusal to allow foreign 
priests to come into Ireland, tolera- 
tion to all Protestants, penalties 
against absentees, union, separate 
bars, and the naturalisation of all 
Irish as English citizens,” and some 
minor matters, he says :—‘‘ How 
England on these points, treating 
Ireland as a conquered country, 
which she had no longer occasion to 
fear, and might, therefore, misuse, 
deliberately left undone what she 
ought to have done, and refused 
the Union when Ireland wanted it, 
destroyed Irish manufactures, ruin- 
ed her trade, incurred the odium 
of penal laws while destroying their 
efficacy,, demoralised the entire 
people :, and at last, by the most in- 
genious complication of mismanage- 
ment, exasperated Protestant and 
Catholic, Saxon claaee and indi- 
one Celt, into a common revolt, 
will be told in the following pages. , 
To the carrying out of these inten- 
tions that which stands written before 
the above quotation, as well as what 
follows after, is clearly enough aimed; 
and if the animus against the Celtic 
Irish is obvious in some parts, a feel- 
ing no less strong, and even more 
severe, reveals itself against the Eng- 
lish in other places. But we shall 
not allow a like spirit to actuate a 
line of this notice. Nor do we re- 
gard its manifest action as lessening 
the utility of sucha collection of rare 
and valuable records, with which the 
work abounds. For the interests 
sake of truth, however, we deplore 
the presence of so much bad feeling, 

where calm deliberative enunciation 
of inferences, to which facts inducted 
obviously lead, alone ought to be 
found. In different of the 
book we find mention made of two 
very prominent — one 
Queen Elizabeth, other 
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_ Oliver Cromwell. We shall make 


a few quotations to showstill further 
that, with all the merits of the work 
as a record of facts, it is marred by 
ill-judged statements in certain parts 
which, happily or unhappily, are, in 
the case of Queen Elizabeth, con- 
tradicted*in other places. Also, 
though not directly, even Oliver 
Cromwell, as one of the English who 
used repression when he should have 
done something else (only hinted 
at), to meet Mr. Froude’s unqualified 
approval, comes in fora share of the 
censure he so profusely scatters 
about. Nevertheless, as the extracts 
we are about to quote prove, the 
Protector and his policy both stand 
most exceptionally high in our au- 
thor’s regards. Of Queen Elizabeth 
he says :—‘‘ The accession of James 
was looked forward to by Catholics 


.in both England and Ireland as the 


period of their suffering. So long 
as the English Jezebel lived, the son 
of Mary Stuart was supposed to have 
concealed his true feelings. When 
her death set him free he was ex- 
pected to declare himself a member 
of the Roman Catholic communion. 
The disappointment in England took 
the form of the Gunpowder conspi- 
racy. In Ireland, the corporations 
of Cork, Limerick, and Waterford, 
announced that they were unable to 
allow the proclamation of a heretic 
sovereign. They ensconced them- 
selves behind a supposed decree of 
the Universities of Salamanca and 
Valladolid, and it seemed at first as 
if a general rebellion would break 
out.” To mar the record of this 
piece of history by calling the Queen 
a Jezebel—a name so inappropriate, 
so abusive, and so highly offensive 
to good taste—needs no comment. 
It bears its own condemnation on 
its face. Of this same Queen Eliza- 
beth, Mr. Froude, in another place, 
says :—The Queen’s meaning to Ire- 
land was nothing but good.” Also: 
“ Gladly would Elizabeth have let 





Ireland alone, if the Pale had been 
decently obedient, and the chiefs 
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have remained at peace with her 
and with one another.” Again :— 
“ They identified the wrongs of Ire- 
land with the Holy Church, they 
threw themselves on the support of 
Philip I1.; and the Queen was driven, 
in spite of herself, to encounter 
them one after another, and force 
them to acknowledge her authority. 
Shane O’Neil was the first to try 
conclusions with her.” Whatever 
difference of opinion stands on re- 
cord on thé page of history as to the 
character of Elizabeth as a woman 
and a Queen, it does not appear 
that any of her foes ever attached 
that name to her in the sense it 
stands imputed by Mr, Froude, nor 
does he even attempt to justify his 
adoption of it. Those Irish people 
who resisted the Reformation be- 
cause it came to them associated 
with a service-book in Saxon, would 
not have done so had pains been 
taken to show them that it gave 
them back very much of what their 
forefathers had been despoiled by 
Pope Adrian IV. and King Henry 
II. ; but the Queen was not to blame 
even for this neglect of an obvious 
duty. By the Conquest, in 1172, 
Ireland’s separate nationality ceased, 
and it is as much opposed to historic 
truth as to a correct use of language, 
to say anything that implies (as is 
constantly implied by Mr. Froude) 
that the religion of England and 
that of Ireland differs. Each was 
Romish before, and both are Pro- 
testant since the Reformation. There 
is nothing, therefore, in anything 
done or neglected by Queen Eliza- 
beth, in respect to the Irish, to asso- 
ciate her with the consort of Ahab, 
or the soé-disant prophetess in the 
Church at Thyatira. Of the Lord 
Protector we read :—* Oliver Crom- 
well landed on Dublin quay on the 
15th August, 1649.” His army is said 
to have been gooo infantry and 4000 
horse.” 

The siege of Drogheda is de. 
scribed, as it is usually, by writers 
favourable to the Commonwealth, 
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The march to Wexford, with other 
details, are given, amongst which is 
the anecdote of Cromwell having 
caused two soldiers to be hanged 
for stealing a fowl from a peasant on 
the march, The reply of the Pro- 
tector to General Taffe, at Ross, is 
mentioned with approval, and from 
which we quote :—“If by liberty of 
conscience you mean liberty to exer- 
cise the mass, I judge it best to use 
plain dealing, and let you know that, 
where the Parliament of England 
has power, that will not be allowed.” 
Again, as to the principles of Crom- 
well’s settlement :—“ The surviving 
population was estimated by Dr. 
Petty at 850,000, of whom 150,000 
were English and Scotch. Expe- 
rience had proved, when English 
and Scotch were intermixed, the 
distinctive English character in a 
few generations was lost. ‘To pre- 
vent a transformation, so subtle and 
and so dangerous, Cromwell deter- 
mined to make Connaught into a 
second Wales. The western pro- 


vince had a natural boundary in the 


Shannon. Beyond this deep and 
effectual barrier, the families of the 
chiefs, the leading membets of the 
Irish race, the middle and upper 
classes, as we should call them, from 
whose ranks the worst clements of 
disorder arose—might receive an 
equivalent for the lands of which 
they were deprived. A line of de- 
marcation would then be drawn be- 
tween the Teutonic and the Celtic 
population; Ulster, Munster, and 
Leinster, would be the exclusive 
possession of English Protestants 
and Protestant Scots, reinforced, it 
might be, by Calvinistic fugitives 
from the Continent.” Priests were 
sent to Spain and to Barbadoes ; 
but as the numbers were so great 
that it was difficult to find room for 
them, the islands of Arran and 
Bofin were used as a refuge. Again: 
“Had Cromwell’s principles been 
accepted as the permanent rule of 
Irish administration, the lines of dif- 
ference between the two countries, 
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now as marked as ever, and almost 
as threatening, would have long ago 
disappeared.” So much of Cromwell 
and his policy. Both the one and 
the other are still further and more 
plainly put in contrast with rulers of 
royal blood, and their régime, and the 
marked surplus shown in favour of 
the Protector and Commonwealth, 
Nevertheless, Mr. Froude applauds 
Prendergast, author of “‘ Cromwellian 
Settlement of Ireland,” as “ the latest 
and most accomplished exponent of 
the historical wrongs of Ireland.” We 
find the following sentence quoted 
with favour :—“ But it was the peace 
of despair; there it was prosperity, but 
among the supplanting strangers.” 
3ut now for for a little of. Mr. 
Froude’s own mind. He says: 
“Romanism, sternly repressed, must 
have died out as [’rotestantism 
did in Italy and Spain. Now, pass- 
ing by the sophism which places 
the true religion, founded on the 
imperishable truths of Revelation, 
on a footing with a false system 
built on the fleeting will of fallible 
Popes, we ask our readers can they 
reconcile the conflicting statements 
of opinion found in these quotations ? 
If Mr. Prendergast is right, Mr. 
Froude is wrong, and so was Oliver 
Cromwell. But both seem to be 
wrong together, for except Crom- 
well, the rulers of England never re- 
pressed Romanists in Ireland be- 
cause of their religion, but because 
they were, in the name of religion, 
rebellious, and would not obey 
wholesome laws, and olserve good 
order. ‘The truth is, Mr. Froude is 
well provided with facts; but they 
have fallen into confusion in his 
hands, and must be rearranged by 
his readers. Care ought also to be 
taken in reading Mr. Froude’s state- 
ments respecting the manufactures 
of Ireland. Sweeping charges are 
made, but proofs are not given for 
their support. Records have been 
consulted, but their testimony is not 
fully, and therefore most unfairly, 
stated. ‘The only verdict to be ar- 
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rived at, after reading even Mr. 
Froude’s selection of proofs, is one 
precisely opposite to that which he 
assumes, and on which he bases his 
charges, not one of which has he 
proved against England. 

Although the extent of reading 
necessary before judging of the cor- 
rectness or incorrectness of Mr. 
Froude’s conclusions as to manufac- 
tures, trade, and kindred subjects 
between the English and Irish, be 
most extensive, yet so many valuable 
facts will be metwith in the process, 
that time and labour so spent will 
be amply repaid. If Mr. Froude 
had applied to all the Irish, viz.— 
Normans, Danes, Saxons, and Abori- 
gines (very few), what he does to 
Celts, we might account for the con- 
dition of things in Ireland up to 
the eighteenth century. “ Incom- 
pleteness of character is conspicuous 
in all they do; in their history, 
in their practical habits, in their 
acts, in their literature.” Now if 
the Irish have not been Celts, or 
if to be Celtic is not to be imprac- 
ticable, then the results of Mr, 
Froude’s a@ Posteriori reasoning must 
be rejected, and the state of Ire- 
land accounted for in some other 
way than by calling the Irish Celts, 
and the English oppressors. Keep- 
ing within the book before us, we 
have evidence on record that the ele- 
ments of discord—out of the develop- 
ment of which, by intrigue, agitation, 
and mismanagement, for which both 
Englishand Irish were equally inkind, 
if not in degree, blameable—were 
from first to last religious, or in some 
way connected with ecclesiastical 
matters. In support of this we can 
quote Mr. Froude :—“ Celtic Ireland 
was neither papal nor inclined to 
submit to the papacy till Henry 
II. rivetted the Roman yoke upon 
them,” It appears, then, that it 
was a difficult undertaking to make 
Ireland Romish—it wasted all the 
people’s time, baffled industry, al- 
though it never has been fully com- 
pleted, But when Romanism was 





once brought to a certain condition, 
it began to bear very bitter fruit, as 
these pages show, and carelessness 
about trade and industry were the 
foremost of these. It became ne- 
cessary to suppress the very thing 
which had been nurtured, and Mr, 
Froude tells us why :—“ Its priests 
had so charmed the Irish and laid 
such bloody impressions on them, 
as it was held a mortal sin to give 
relief or protection to the English.” 
How could trade flourish when such 
priests existed ? 

For further proof that the danger 
of the Romish system lay in its 
teaching, its votaries hate the Pro- 
testant English, not because they 
were “colonists,” but because they 
were subject to another temporal 
sovereign than the Popes. For full 
information on this point we refer 
our readers to the details of the 
massacre of 1641. The cruel atro- 
cieties of this terrible piece of 
treachery are sadly more appalling 
than those of Black Bartholomew in 
France. As we read Mr. Froude’s 
eloquent but harrowing details of 
brutality on the part of Romish to 
Protestant persons living as neigh- 
bours, and as the bare idea of how 
hosts took advantage of persons who 
fled to their houses for shelter, we see 
not only that the disciples of Loyola 
have outdone the dupes of De Médi- 
cis and the tools of Popes Pius V. and 
Gregory XIII., but also that where 
such people have been tolerated no 
trading could ever be brought to 
completeness. To the presence of 
Jesuits, the power and craft of 
priests, and the tyranny of Rome, 
may be traced the curses of incom- 
pleteness of character in the Irish, 
and the absence of arts and industry 
in Ireland, attributed by Mr. Froude 
to the Celtic origin of people actually 
little, if any, more to be supposed 
to possess that demerit (?) than the 
English and Scotch in the eighteenth 
century. But Mr. Froude’s expres- 
sion of opinion is not consistent ; yet 
one thing largely compensates for 
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the oscillation so obviously a cha- 
racteristic of the work, namely, the 
production in such ample detail of 
the results of research. Episcopa- 
lians and Presbyterians each come in 
for censure, and if evidence outside 
this work were not available, one 
might suppose them both intruders 
on the Romanist ; the former a num- 
ber of unmitigated tyrants, “ lording 
over” Romanist and Nonconformist 
indiscriminately, and the latter mere- 
ly a gathering of puritanical censors, 
who condemn withont judgment all 
who differed with them. 

The work is more than ordinarily 
disorderly in respect to the relations 
subsisting between the several sec- 
tions of Protestants. 

Of the portions of the work which 
relate to the upholders in Ulster of 
the doctrines of Knox, and those 
with whom, as members of the Irish 
Church, they agree on the doctrine 
of establishments, we must say, “ one 
story is good till another is told.” 

The sons of the Solemn League 
and Covenant, and the successors 
of the Brownes, the Beddells, the 
Berkeleys, and the upholders of 
Protestantism, neither stood so far 
apart as Mr. Froude says they did, 
nor were they so unworthy in their 
respective positions as he supposes 
them to have been in the eighteenth 
century. It is convenient to hold 
his views as an excuse for assailing a 
fundamental principle of the Refor- 
mation—namely, the “ Headship of 
Christ in and over nations,” from a 
belief in which “ Establishments ” 
came to be reared, and churches 
came to be endowed. ‘There is 
more propping up of the policy of 
the present administration, and a 
higher bidding for favour at the 
hands of “ Voluntaries,” than might 
have been expected from one so 
independent of favouritism, and so 
greatly exalted above the passing 
breath of praise or censure, as is 
Mr. Froude.. “If the Catholics 
suffered under disabilities, they were 
themselves to blame.” ‘This extract 
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shows the tone of some parts of the 
volume in respect to Romanists ; 
but is not consistently kept up 
throughout. The following extract 
is also most valuable as a description 
of Ireland in the sevententh century. 
The like was true of that country in 
the eighteenth, and is strictly appli- 
cable even yet :— 

“Here, in Ireland, was an America 
at their own door, with the soil ready 
for the plough.” At this moment, 
after all the advances made in agri- 
culture, there is twenty to thirty per 
cent. of latent fecundity in the soil 
of Ireland. Or to put the case more 
plainly, the British are before the 
Irish in live-stock rearing, and finish - 
ing in the raising of crops, and in 
draining and improving lands, to an 
extent offering one-fourth more pro- 
spective profits in Ireland than have 
as yet been realised. To these dif- 
ferences of past and probable future 
profits, may be added a considerable 
increase, because of the superior 
character of Irish soils, especially for 
butter-making, and the raising of 
beef and mutton, as well as the 
special adaption of the climate for 
flax culture, and its waters for the 
‘mannering’ of the fibre.” Take 
another extract, which conveys a 
lesson sadly neglected at present :— 
“No government deserves to exist 
which permits those who have 
defied its authority to suffer no 
worse consequence than disappoint- 
ment, and to remain with unimpaired 
means to renew the struggle.” Also, 
justice to Ireland—“ Justice, at all 
times and places, means protection 
and encouragement to the indus- 
trious, the honest, and the worthy, 
repression and punishment to the 
idle and the mutinous, who prefer to 
live at their own wills on the spoil 
of other men’s labours.” When we 
place the following extracts side by 
side need we wonder at the admix- 
ture of the latter when we consider 
the horrible depravity depicted in 
the former? “ ‘The priests told the 
people the Protestants were worse 
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than dogs, they were devils, and 
killing them was a meritorious act.” 
Dr. Reid (historian of the Irish 
Presbyterian Church) says that the 
murder of Romanists at Island 
Magee took place in January, 1642, 
and not jn November, 1641, and 
the number of persons killed was, 
not 3000, but only 30. Mr. Froude 
adopts this statement, and conse- 
quently rejects that of Romish his- 
torians. In the spirit of which, on 
this matter, he writes as follows :— 
“When will Irish Catholics, when 
will Roman Catholics, learn that 
wounds will never heal which are 
skinned with lying?” Contextually 
and connexially considered, this 
means evidently that if Romanists 
generally, and those in Ireland es- 
pecially, would be at peace they 
must be truthful. The following ex- 
tract, also apposite to these points, 
reveals that it is no new thing to find 
such patriotic acts as those we 
most justly approve of in Judge 
Keogh, Sir Robert Kane, Rev. Mr. 
O’Keefe, and—though we do not 
find their names in print—thousands 
of other Catholics in Ireland, who 
are loyal subjects, trustworthy in all 
relations of life, and above the 
crime of “ lying” in act or word :— 
“The experience of 300 years has 
taught us that the widest divergence 
of belief is compatible with equal 
purity of life and equal fidelity to a 
common government.” 

But we must hasten to close 
this notice, and shall do so by 
commending the matter of the 
work, while we cannot altogether 
approve of the manner of its treat- 
ment. Information on Ireland is 
much needed, and, so far as records 
are represented, this book supplies 
in a large degree that want. Butno 
one can write the history fairly of 


any people, who is either entra- 
melled by foregone conclusions, or 
hampered by dislike to those of 
whom he writes. Mr. Froude la- 
bours under both these disabilities ; 
but except where the consequences 
of his position in that respect crops 
up, his deliverances are bold and 
his counsels sound. But whatever 
may be its peculiarities, this work 
assuredly will stir up attention to 
Irish affairs, and we trust the date 
of its publication may yet, and soon, 
be referred to as a “red letter” 
year. We believe Mr. Froude’s 
work will arouse others to essay the 
treatment of the same facts. We 
trust the days of inflicting fables on 
the public in the name of Irish his- 
tory to favour agitators, or to defeat 
or uphold parties, are gone by. We 
do believe the days of irritating 
Ireland in the name of “ patriotism” 
are either amongst the things that 
have been, or about soon to be rele- 
gated thither. If so, Mr. Froude’s 
book will prove a valuable work of 
reference in the time to come; and 
though he does not attempt to treat 
his subject deeply, yet he has col- 
lected materials which will greatly 
aid those who are disposed to go 
more fully into the relations between 
England and Ireland both past and 
present, ‘There is a strong anti- 
Irish feeling at work in Britain. It 
pervades all ranks more or less, 
There is also an anti-British feeling 
in Ireland; ‘but it is confined 
mostly to agitators and the lower 
classes. The crushing out of this 
feeling in both countries is the great 
desideratum of peace and prospe- 
rity all over the United Kingdom ; 
and because we believe the volume 
before us must become the occasion 
of bringing this result about, we 
cordially welcome its publication. 
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“THE first thing, Ned, is‘ how to 
get in here. What shall we do as 
regards the key ?” 

“That’s simple enough,” replied 
Harner ; “I'll manage that. See, 
here comes the housekeeper !” 

The woman entered as he spoke, 
bringing with her a bottle, and evi- 
dently with a great accession of 
suavity in her demeanour. 

“Mrs. Housekeeper,” said he, 
“we have decided upon taking these 
rooms ; and although we shall not be 
able to communicate with the land- 
lord’s agent to-day, yet I suppose 
there will be no difficulty about our 
sending afew boxes of books here ?” 

“Not in the least, my lord,” re 
joined she. “ You, and your boxes, 
and your books, and your furniture, 
and whatever you like, will all be 
kindly welcome.” 

“Then perhaps you will let us 
have the key in the meantime ?” 

“With pleasure, my lord. And 
then you can give it to me this even- 
ing, and I will see that none of your 
things go wrong.” 

Martin and Ned looked at each 
other, and a bitter smile flitted across 
their faces. Then, taking the key 
from the housekeeper, they left the 
building, promising to send in the 
boxes of books of which they. had 
spoken. 

The day passed on, and nothing 
more was seen of either of the two 
friends ; but from hour to hour the 
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housekeeper was called up to receive 
various boxes and packages which 
were addressed to her care, witha 
direction that they were to be placed 
in the newly-engaged chambers on 
the ground-floor—an instruction with 
which she most carefully complied 
imagining, doubtless, that by so 
doing she was accumulating a large 
prospective stock of her infallible 
antidote to damp. 

Mr. Littlemore did not stir from 
his chambers the whole of the day. 
He was busily engaged with an im- 
portant case, upon which he had to 
give an opinion, and which involved 
the study and comparison of a large 
number of documents; and he wished 
to finish it in order that he might on 
the morrow go down to Rumbleton 
Hall, in response to a mysterious 
note which he had received the pre- 
ceeding evening from Charles Viking, 
couched in the following terms :— 

“Dear Tom.—I am oppressed. 
Come—assist me—give me a little 
of your devilry. I am plucking a 
flower I have discovered. There 
will be rare doings! Come, come, 
come ! 

* Yours, 
“ CHARLES.” 

This note had not tended t dis- 
pel the sad phantoms that still sur- 
rounded him; but he hoped that 
some occasion for vigorous exertion, 
and perhaps forgetfulness, might be 
found at Merringham ; and in any- 
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wise he looked forward to whiling 
away a few hours in the society of 
Clara. 

The evening came, and Mr. Little- 
more had some dinner sent in to 
him from an eating-house in Fleet 
Street, though he had just succeeded 
in finishing the opinion he had been 
engaged uponall day. After dinner 
he applied himself to the task of 
arranging his private papers, but he 
soon became wearied. ‘Then he sat 
down to read, and endeavoured to 
concentrate his attention on the 
book ; but the words he saw took 
other shapes, and vivid fancies stood 
between him and the sense of what 
he read. An attempt to write was 
equally fruitless; his pen uncon- 
sciously strayed, and sketches of 
well-remembered scenes stood forth 
upon the paper. At length he 
formed the resolution of retiring 
to rest, in order that he might 
start for Merringham the first 
thing in the morning; and having 
occupied a half-hour in packing his 
valise, he then poured out a con- 
siderable quantity of port, drank it 
off, and went to bed, where he soon 
fell into a heavy sleep. 

In the meantime the housekeeper 
had seen Ned Harner leave the 
chambers on the ground-floor, and 
had received from him the key with 
which she carefully locked the door 
ere she retreated to her apartments 
for the night. About an_ hour, 
though, after she was gone, the 
door of the chambers was quietly 
unlocked and slowly opened. Martin 
Dawes stepped forth, and, silent as 
the night itself, proceeded to the 
door of the entrance-passage, which 
he unbolted and threw open to 
admit Ned Harner who was stand- 
ing outside. The two friends then 
visited their room, and re-appeared 
bearing with them a lanthorn and 
various tools and implements. Pro- 
ceeding upstairs they stopped at 
Littlemore’s door, and, having lis- 
tened attentively to ascertain whether 
he was asleep, they cautiously set to 
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work to affix some staples and pad- 
locks in such a manner as to prevent 
all egress from the chambers. ‘This 
done, they returned to the room 
below, where they stayed for some 
little time, after which they came 
out, carefully closed and locked the 
door after them, and then left the 
building. 

Soon after midnight Mr. Little- 
more’s sleep began to grow troubled. 
Terrible visions of danger and hair- 
breadth escapes assailed his soul, 
and mingled with these were images 
of the soft scenes of long ago. He 
again saw Elsie Dawes reverently 
laying flowers upon her mother’s 
grave, but just as he would have 
spoken to her, he saw a corpse-like 
figure rise from the tombstone, en- 
circle Elsie with its arms, and 
motion him away with menacing 
gestures. At this he turned to fly, 
but from every grave around a jibing 
corpse arose, hemming him in and 
threatening him with glassy stare 
and outstretched arms. Suddenly 
the earth beneath him began to rock 
and gape, and simultaneously the 
corpses all commenced to cry aloud 
in dreadful accents, “Woe to 
Thomas Littlemore, the clestroyer !” 
These cries grew louder and louder, 
and the crowd of fearful foes from 
the charnel-house grew thicker and 
thicker, until with a sound as of all 
the thunders of the universe forged 
into one, the sky seemed to open 
and while a hot and blinding glare 
scorched him, and a_ suffocating 
feeling almost stopped his breath, 
he heard an awful voice from heaven 
exclaim, “‘ Let the destroyer meet 
eternal destruction. Hurl him into 
the everlasting fire !” 

He awoke, and the echo of that 
awful edict still rang in his ears, 
There it is again! Fire! Fire! 
A roar as of the sea—the tread- 
ing of many feet in the court 
outside—and now blow after blow 
with the heavy knocker on the 
door of the house, reverberating 
horribly in the dark night! Fire! 
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fire! the shouts are ringing far and 
near. 

He sprang up in his bed. Dense 
smoke filled the room, and. a choking 
sensation of heat caused him to gasp 
for air. An instant sufficed to clear 
his ideas. He leaped to the floor, 
seized a coverlet from the bed, held 
it over his nose and mouth, fell 
upon his knees to avoid the smoke 
as much as possible, and crawled 
through the outer room to the door. 
No gleam of light appeared outside ; 
thick smoke came curling in through 
the crevices, but no flames were 
there—he might still escape by the 
staircase. 

Hurriedly he pulled at the handle 
—the door remained fast. He felt 
for the key—it was already turned, 
and the door was unlocked. Again 
he pulled—still the door was closed. 
Fear—a weird horror—began to 
seize him. He sprang to his feet, 
applied both hands to the lock, and 
wrenched at the door with the 
energy of despair. It shook under 
the strain, but did not give way— 
some outside fastening was there. 
A suspicion of his being trapped 
crossed Littlemore’s mind,and roused 
him to frenzy. Strong before, he 
now became herculean. Snatching 
up one of the heavy wooden chairs 
in the room, he struck so mighty a 
blow upon the door that the chair 
flew into fragments, and the massive 
panels of the door began to crack. 
Swift as lightning, and with re- 
doubled force, blow after blow re- 
sounded. Almost suffoc ated by the 
smoke, the perspiration rolling in 
large drops from his brow, his eyes 
bloodshot, his limbs trembling, his 
hands cut here and there, Little- 
more struck for his life. A few 
seconds and the door began to yield ; 
another blow, and one of the hinges 
gave; one mighty effort, and the 
whole framework was dashed to the 
ground. 

Ha! what is that? He is already 
on the first step of the staircase, 
when with a rush and a roar, a volley 
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of lurid flames burst through the 
doors of the rooms under his, and 
swept up the staircase, setting the 
heated woodwork in a blaze as they 
go, and driving him back. He 
barely escapes the fierce attack, 
casts a glance at the stairs above 
him, sees that he would be over- 
taken before he can reach the roof, 
and, quick as thought, regains his 
room. ‘The terrible glare already 
shines through the floor; in two 
bounds he reaches the window; 
flings the casement open with a 
crash that shivers each pane of glass 
into a thousand pieces ; and springs 
upon the window-sill. 

The fire has burst through the 
windows below, and the lambent 
flames spread a, dreadful light over 
the scene. What horror and sus- 
pense are in that mass of faces; 
what frenzied rushing to and fro; 
what confused shouts from the mob, 
and what p ier ing shrieks from the 
terrified people that appear at every 
neighbouring windowinvoking assist- 
ance! 

A brief instant of dead silence, 
and then the bursting of a hurricane ! 
How tremendous is that frightful 
cry that issues from every throat as 
Littlemore appears at the window ! 
How the crowd surges to and fro as 
scores of eager hearts dart here and 
there, attempting every feat of daring 
in the endeavour to rescue. A 
sailor climbs the water-pipe running 
up the front of the house, braving 
the flames that sweep from the 
windows, and scorching his hands 
by the hot iron, He reaches the 
level of Littlemore’s position: each 
stretches out his hand: the distance 
is too great ; and the sailor forced to 
retire, descends halfway, and then 
can no longer retain his hold, but 
falling, to be caught in the arms 
of a dozen stout men, amongst thun- 
dering plaudits! Littlemore then 
throws down the coverlet from his 
bed. Hundreds of willing hands 
snatch it up, and hold underneath 
the window. A sudden burst of 
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flame from the lower windows darts 
out, drives back the holders, and, in 
a moment, consumes the coverlet ! 
A triumphant huzza! Back fall the 
crowd right and left, and through 
the passage thus made a ladder is 
seen advancing. The enthusiasm is 
boundless. Men wave their hats, 
women shed tears of joy and excite- 
ment, and thousands of shouts of 
encouragement surge up to Little- 
more’s ears. He has sore need of 
them. He looks back for a mo- 
ment and sees the floor fall in. This 
smothers the blaze in an instant, 
but then the flames leap up higher 
than ever, and he feels them making 
for the window! His life is worth 
but half a minute’s purchase ! 
Steady there with the ladder! 
Keep it from the flames of the lower 
windows! Stand it firmly against 
the wall! Stand by, close under- 
neath, to catch him if he falls! A 
mightier cheer than before rents the 
air! See, a man has rushed for- 
ward and ascends the ladder while 


Littlemore is, with extreme difficulty 
and danger, stooping down on the 
window-sill, to hold on by his hands 
nd thus reach the ladder with his 
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feet. With what fearless agility he 
now ascends! He reaches the top 
round. He catches the window- 
sill! He can touch Littlemore ! 

In that awful moment, when not 
one breath was drawn to break the 
silence of the crowd, Littlemore 
looked into the face of Martin 
Dawes ! 

“Death for death!” exclaimed 
Martin in a voice of thunder, and so 
saying he seized J.ittlemore by the 
neck and strove to throw him back- 
wards into the flames. He partially 
succeeded ; but the barrister, with.a 
violent effort, caught hold of Martin’s 
coat and remained clinging with one 
leg to the interior of the window. 
The struggle continued an instant, 
and then, Martin, with a desperate 
spring, gained the sill, and threw him- 
self full upon Littlemore. A moment 
more, and with a wild shriek that 
froze the blood of the whole crowd, 
and with a yell of triumph that was 
understood by Ned Harner alone, 
the two forms plunged headlong into 
the flames ; and Thomas Littlemore 
had fled to that Unknown whither 
he had sent both Elsie and her 
father. 











THat mysterious provision in the 
life of animals which is called in- 
stinct has always challenged the 
wonder of man, and piqued his 
curiosity as to its nature and opera- 
tion. The carpenter-bee—as an 
instance hardly more striking than 
numberless others—never beholds 
her own young; but, after having 
laid her eggs, she deposits a store of 
food such as they will require, of a 
peculiar kind which she has never 
tasted since the larva-period in her 
own life, and dies, In the construc- 
tion of the cell, too, there is marvel- 
lous forethought shown. It is bored 
with Herculean labour into wood, 
and the eggs are deposited, one after 
the other, in closely-sealed apart- 
ments, each with a ration of food. 
Her wisdom is not balked, even by 
the necessity that the first-laid eggs, 
at the bottom of the long tube, must 
hatch out their larve before the 
others ; for she provides a back-door 
for their exit at that end. The com- 
mon theory is, that instinct—appa- 
rently so wise and far-seeing—is a 
blind, mechanical impulse, implanted 
at the creation of the animal races 
for the preservation of life; and, 
viewing them in the wild state, the 
answer seems adequate. 

But here at my side is a little 
quadruped who sets the question 
afloat again. It is a young fox- 
hound of pedigree as aristocratic as 
that 
Which stamps the caste of Vere de Vere. 
His utter inability, with all his fleet- 
ness and intelligence, to supply him- 
self with an honest meal, attests this, 
as well as his peculiar form, which 
shows his long descent under domes- 
tication as clearly as the infantile 
feet of a Chinese lady prove her 
rank. His ancestors for countless 
generations have been bred to the 
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pursuit of a single species of game 
for the sport of their owners. But 
he had never associated with others 
of his kind, nor had he ever set nose 
upon a fox-trail, until the past 
season, when he was taken out for 
the chivalric rites of initiation, one 
day, to a spot where a fox had been 
known to recently pass. 

In crossing the fields, the puppy 
seems stirred by some new sensa- 
tions. His pointed nose is kept con- 
tinually upon the ground, following 
a zigzag course of involved wind- 
ings past computation. There are 
strange scents—trails of squirrel 
and field-mouse never found near 
the farmhouse, and of shy birds 
whose wing never circles about the 
chimney and roof-tree. But sud- 
denly, without visible cause, the lit- 
tle fellow becomes frantic over some 
wonderful discovery he has made 
among the dry leaves. He howls 
and spring about as if suddenly smit- 
ten with hydrophobia; and forth- 
with shoots off upon the fox-trail, to 
the music of his now first attempts 
at baying, which makes the woods 
ring with echoes! At the magic of 
that scent a throng of memories was 
awakened which stirred him to a 
strange enthusiasm ; and the young 
hound had found “ the thing that he 
was born to do!” We are almost 
tempted to believe that he has, 
literally, a memory of the long pur- 
suits of his ancestors—of habits 
which, in some marvellous way, have 
accumulated from generation to ge- 
neration! The scion of a noble 
house, like Kubla Kahn, he 

heard from far 

Ancestral voices prophesying war— 
war upon the fox-race, the only 
species which his hereditary pro- 
pensities prompt him to pursue. 

The boy-hunter, who had been 
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hoarding his pence so long in order 
to become the owner of this hound 
of aristocratic lineage, was overjoyed 
at the proof of pure blood ; but for 
myself—a frequenter of many streams 
and woods, unarmed with destruc- 
tive accoutrements, who would fain 
“name all the birds without a 
gun ”—I watched the interesting 
trial with quite other motives. The 
hunter’s passion must be early out- 
lived if one would follow the chase 
worthy of wood and field. Wishing 
the fox, therefore, the safety his wise 
forethought always deserves, there 
appeared matter for much curious 
reflection in the behaviour of the 
young hound. 

Here was the manifestation of 
something not to be distinguished 
from instinct, but directed to a pur- 
pose utterly alien from any use. 
When the fox is caught, the hound 
will starve rather than eat a morsel 
of his flesh. ‘The propensity is in 
his very nature; but we are forced 
to acknowledge that it could not 
have been an original planting of 
the Creator in the species. It is 
rather a transplanting, or grafting, 
of his ingenious owner, who—by 
long patience with a wild crab-apple 
stock, as it were, by culture and 
pruning of every shoot except in a 
In a particular direction—succeeds, 
at last, in making an idiosyncrasy a 
permanent trait. But it is only 
through very many generations that 
much is accomplished. Culture is 
a weak force compared with Selection 
—that watchword of Darwin. 

Out of an acre of puppies the 
trader chooses one, which has just 
the faintest predilection for putting 
his nose to the ground upon some 
trail, and drowns the remainder. Of 
that one’s progeny there is, perhaps, 
one found with the slightest shade 
deeper impression of the trait he is 
striving for. This selection is kept 
up for a great many generations ; 
and through its means the breeder 
accomplishes wonders. 

The most curious perversions 


of instinct have, undoubtedly, been 
wrought in the dog. In no other 
species of domestic animal are the 
breeds characterised, mentally, by 
such wonderful “traits of genius.” 
The experiment of selection has pro- 
bably never been fully tried in the 
human race ; but ifsuch persons, for 
instance, should marry, as were 
adept chess-players for many gene- 
rations, until the latest heir of the 
house, while an infant in the cradle, 
should be transported with delight 
at the sight of a chess-board, and 
should begin to move the pieces in 
the “ King’s Gambit,” or some other 
established opening, would it seem 
much more strange than to discover 
a pointer, a few months of age, who 
had never received a lesson in his 
family profession, sitting motionless 
for a half-hour with his nose elevated 
toward a bird in a tree, at an angle 
of forty-five degrees, like an astro- 
nomer looking for a new asteroid? 
But the prejudices of society do 
countenance the summary dismis- 
sal of the ninety-nine mediocri- 
ties among us in order to perpetu- 
ate the brilliant qualities of the 
hundredth ; and so genius travels in 
no fixed orbit in our skies, but blazes 
forth like a meteor and disappears. 
The tendency to revert to the 
original character is wonderfully 
tenacious, and a stubborn obstacle 
to the domestication of an animal, 
A breed-thought purified through 
countless generations will sud- 
denly bloom forth in a character as 
wild as the day it was “ snatched 
from the she-wolf’s teat!” The 
children of Israel, in-the wilder- 
ness, showed no stronger tendency 
to backslide into idolatry. ‘There 
are sometimes very strange upheav- 
als of primitive character, and even 
the long-erased exterior marks re- 
appear; like the stripes upon a 
thorough-bred horse—a hieroglyphic 
statement of its pedigree more an- 
cient than any its owner had record 
of. I have seen a litter of pigs 
striped lengthwise of the back in 
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* regular dark lines—a prodigy that 
would have been a treasure to the 
old anti-prohibitionists of Massachu- 
setts. Such regular marks in the 
coat of an animal, corresponding 
with the symmetry of its form, are 
seldom retained in domestication ; 
and, ever since the day that Jacob 
set up peeled rods before the herds 
of his avaricious but not so wily 
father in-law, our cattle have been 
marked much like a map of the In- 
dian Archipelago. Some animals 
vary in colour at different periods of 
life. ‘There is never a white colt, 
nor a black calf. The whitest horse 
was black at its birth ; and the jet- 
black cow was unmixed red. The 
albino tendency is not uncommon 
in the wild state, but is often made 
permanent in domestication, 

It is quite easy to tame a wild 
animal ; but to domesticate the spe~- 
cies so that, at last, the progeny 
shall be Jorn tame is, indeed, an 
accomplishment. All our labour in 
culture and training is like cutting 
off witch-grass and Canada thistles : 
there is a perennial root, deep down, 
which chuckles in its snaky bed at 
the pains of the farmer. An indi- 
vidual of the wildest species may be 
taken, when young, and made ex- 
ceedingly tame. Its instinctive an- 
tipathy to man is quickly overcome. 
No puppy will be tamer, or fawn 
more lovingly upon his master, than 
a young fox thus treated ; but woe 
to the neighbouring poultry when 
he is a few months old! He is 
amazingly treacherous ; but his vi- 
ciousness is not owing to depravity 
or original sin, It is simply the in- 
tegrity of his wild nature—the virtue 
of his race in its proper field. If 
unconfined, he early takes off to his 
native haunts, and the labour be- 
stowed upon his education has only 
the effect to make him the bolder 
and more adroit thief. He will rum- 
mage barns and hen-roosts which 
his kindred will not venture to ap- 
proach. 

In the eye of Nature, the beasts 
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of the forests have only been brought 
within our influence to be demoral- 
ised. Evil communications corrupt 
good manners. ‘Their primal virtues 
vanish like the gossamer-work of 
frost in the sun; and their strong 
defensive instincts fail them, like the 
helplessness which fell upon the 
chivalric limbs of King Arthur when 
he stepped upon the enchanted 
ground that encircled the magician’s 
casile, 

Is instinct, then, mutable, and 
simply the record of experience—a 
slow accumulation which has marked 
the progress of the whole animal 
creation through countless shifting 
forms? or is it an original principle 
in the species? But the answer to 
this on the former alternative would 
lead, forthwith, into the hazardous 
field which lieth between Agassiz 
and Darwin ; and it would be a fool- 
hardy tilt for any knight of ordinary 
; for would he not be at 
the mercy of scores of gallant cham- 
pions for the dignity of the race? 
After being ignominiously unhorsed 
in the joust, undoubtedly the thrust 
that would pierce doublet and mail 
—the iron that would enter his soul 
—would be somewhat like this :— 
“You believe, then, that your great- 
grandfather was an orang-outang, 
and that your great-great-&c.-grand- 
father was a certain ‘Tadpole, whose 
wife’s name was Polly Wog!” This, 
of course, would be a mortal thrust ; 
and to continue the defence'would 
show as much ignorance of the eti- 
quette of warfare as was manifested 
by that detachment of infantry who 
didn’t know when they were whip- 
ped, but kept on fighting and gained 
the day after their defeat had been 
once accomplished. It would bein 
vain to suggest that the dignity of 
man is no way involved in the ques- 
tion ; and that, if there be any de- 
gradation implied in the relative 
position of men and animals, it 
would not consist in any blood rela- 
tionship (if such could be proved), 
but entirely in resemblance and 
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identity of structure ; that itis not a 
belief in a common ancestry, but the 
horrible human likeness in the form 
and the features of the gorilla, which 
has its terror to our soul. 

It was a sublime moment in the 
life of that pre-Adamite man, and 
an epoclr in the history of his race, 
when the idea first entered his breast 
that he might establish companion- 
ship with some of those creatures of 
whom he had been, hitherto, only 
the ruthless destroyer. Man was a 
frail being, whose tender body had 
slight protection against the inclem- 
encies of the weather, or the assaults 
of enemies, amidst those gigantic 
quadrupeds, and those mountains of 
reptile flesh with stomachs of mael- 
strom voracity, whose fossil remains 
excite our amazement. The very 
maintenance of his existence upon 
the planet compelled him to be the 
most ruthless of all its inhabitants. 

The first attempt to subdue some 
wild animal was probably in further- 
ance of his greatest need, that of 
defence against wild beasts. But 
may we not suppose that there were, 
even then, vague cravings in his 
heart for something which his savage 
life had not yielded—for some rela- 
tions of trust and sympathy between 
him and other creatures of flesh and 
blood? The next acquisition might 
have been of some animal furnishing 
food, as the incipient symptoms 
made their appearance in our race 
of that love of repose which has 
since made such universal progress. 
The chase became occasionally 
wearisome ; and the supply was in- 
termittent. But it was no ignoble 
sloth which inspired the long and 
laborious contest with those tena- 
cious instincts which held us with 
the gripe of iron clasps, Without 
some respite from the ceaseless 
battle for his necessities, there was 
no chance for the dreams, which 
then dimly haunted the brain of 
man, to open into the flowers of art 
and science, 

I have loved sometimes to picture, 
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ijn imagination, a scene of that first . 
undertaking, so difficult without the 
aid of those modern inventions. 
With some rude enclosure, or ham- 
pering thong upon the strong, des- 
perate beast, he is trying the novel 
experiment so momentous in the 
fate of our race. Close at hand is 
the black door of a cavern—the only 
shelter of his family. Around him 
spreads the dread, boundless forest 
—dark and stern, but fascinating to 
that sinewy form from its rude free- 
dom and alluring mystery, and 
peopled to his eye with strange 
beings who ride upon the winds and 
appear in the lightning and tempest. 
His dusky mate is watching eagerly, 
or assisting the strange experiment 
of this early reformer amidst the 
dull conservatism of his tribe ; and 
around him are “his young barba- 
rians all at play”—rehearsing, per- 
chance, in sport, the hunts and 
encounters they are so soon to play 
in earnest in that hostile region—a 
naked brood scarcely less wild than 
the catamount’s whelps in another 
cavern not far off, or the cubs of the 
bear who is their next-door neigh- 
bour in a hollow tree. 

It is a very significant fact regard- 
ing the early period of the domesti- 
cation of the dog, that his name— 
with a few others pertaining specially 
to the home-life of man, such as, 
house, father, mother, son, daughter, 
tears, heart, &c,—is identical among 
all the great family of Indo-European 
languages, Naturalists can fix upon 
no existing wild species in which he 
can be placed. ‘They are at vari- 
ance, even, between the wolf, the 
fox, and the jackal. The revela- 
tions of the bone-caves have not- 
proved whether any of those animals, 
whose remains are found with those 
of man, had been domesticated by 
him ; but, perhaps, there were the 
beginnings of some such relation 
even in that early day ; and the do- 
mestic races we have now may be 
the lineal descendants of some of 
those species long thought extinct. 
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An insatiate, carnivorous quad- 
ruped—fierce, cunning, treacher- 
ous, agile, and with senses preter- 
naturally keen—must have been 
that wild beast which man pro- 
posed to make his defender and 
companion ; and reason only could 
have foreseen how these traits would 
enhance, instead of diminish, his 
value under training. So the dog 
became the most variously useful of 
all domestic animals ; and wherever 
upon the globe is the footprint of 
man, close beside is that of the 
faithful servant. I was amusingly 
reminded of this one day, when, in 
tearing{down an old building, a brick 
was discovered with the perfect 
print of a dog’s foot, to the most 
delicate lines. It seems as if there 
were no avocation of man going on 
anywhere but there is a dog close at 
his heels, ready to “‘ make his mark” 
if the material undergoing manufac- 
ture be plastic. 

So intimate has been the history 
of this wonderful animal with every 
industry and amusement of man, 
that he occupies a prominent posi- 
tion in the literature of every age and 
people. The proverbs in which he 
serves to point the moral would 
make a long list; and he has be- 
come the common type of every 
habit and disposition, all the way 
from faithfulness and magnanimity 
down to utter meanness and worth- 
lessness. ‘The extraordinary fact 
can only be accounted for supposing 
him to have implicitly acquired, by 
the force of example, every good and 
bad trait of his masters, until the 
part he is made to play in “ Aisop’s 
Fables” and “Old Mother Hub- 
bard” is but a slight stretch of pro- 
bability. “ It’s a good sign of a dog 


when his face grows like his 
master’s,” says the Ettrick Shep- 
herd. “It’s a proofhe’s aye glow’r- 


ing up in his master’s e’en to dis- 
cover what he’s thinking on. Hector 
got so like me, afore he dee’d, that 
I remember, when I was owre lazy 
to gang to the kirk, I used to send 
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him to take my place in the pew; 
and the minister never kent the 
difference. Indeed, he once asked 
me what I thocht of the sermon, for 
he saw me wonderfu’ attentive 
amang a rather sleepy congregation, 
Hector and me gied ane anither sic 
alook! We was like to split; and 
the dog, after laughing in his sleeve 
for mair than a hundred yards, 
couldn’t stand’t nae longer, but was 
obliged to loop awa owre a hedge 
into a potato field, pretending to 
scent partridges.” 

The dog is, indeed, an imitative 
creature in a still deeper sense than 
the catching of outward peculiarities, 
as the ape does. It is claimed, even, 
that his brain is remarkably active ; 
which is shown in the vividness of 
his dreams, and in his nervous sensi- 
tiveness to discordant sounds. We 
never cease to wonder at fresh mani- 
festations of his intelligence ; and a 
record of the authentic anecdotes of 
this kind would fill a library. 

His besetting sin is sheep-killing ; 
and the disposition is hereditary. 
Vice marks certain families as dis- 
tinctly as in our own race. A neigh- 
bour of mine had obtained what had 
every appearance of being a puppy of 
superior qualities. After having him 
a short time, what was his surprise 
one morning, to see the little fellow 
bring home a large lamb in his 
mouth, which he had caught in a 
flock half a mile distant! In after- 
ward discovering the dog’s pedigree, 
however, he found that he was of a 
family addicted to the vice. But 
what can be more tempting to a dog 
who has been kept in the dull re- 
straints of respectable society, where 
every impulse has been curbed by 
decorum, than to plunge into a flock 
of these superstitiously timid sheep, 
and have a wild carnival with his 
old instincts? A remarkable fact 
connected with such cases is, that 
the dog who will bring a hare or 
woodchuck to your door with an 
open countenance and asking the 
reward of praise, will manifest a con- 
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sciousness of the wickedness of this 
deed almost as vividly as a human 
creature could. He will take a very 
circuitous route to the scene of his 
debauch, in the night generally, or 
in afog ; and will exercise the inge- 
nuity of a murderer in effacing all 
evidence’ of his crime. He will 
wash or rub himself in the snow 
until no blood remains. Fibres of 
wool in the teeth, however, are 
strong circumstantial evidence ; and 
a jury of farmers, in such cases, is 
not famous for leniency. The relish 
for this forbidden game is so strong 
that there is believed to be no 
remedy but—to use the farmer’s form 
of sentence—“ to cut the dog’s tail 
off close back of his ears !” 

This early spring morning, while 
the first notes of two or three birds 
are sounding in the orchard behind 
the house, I listen to another faintly 
reverberating echo on the air from 
out the old gray barn at the foot of 
the hill. It is the cackling of a 
chorus of hens, petulant and irritat- 
ing, if too near, but, at this distance, 
it gives the air a titillating, piquant 
music, as grateful as the frequent 
ejaculations of surprise from the re- 
turned birds at finding their old 
haunts unchanged. 

The landscape is still dotted with 
snowbanks, which hug fondly the 
lines of fences straggling over the 
broad hills; and the sod is as full 
of juice as the maples, whose first 
delicious drops are slowly trickling 
into the buckets; but around the 
old farmhouse are many cheerful 
tokens of spring. The smoke-house 
is oozing at every crevice, and filling 
the damp air with a strong whole- 
some odour; while the huge pile of 
newly-cut oak and hickory before 
the door emits a faint and exquisite 
fragrance. A few bees, on their 
first venture from the row of hives by 
the currant-bushes, are sipping the 
exuding drops of sap. 

All the occupants of the farm- 
yard seem aroused. ‘Thcre is a 
Babel of tongues among the turkeys, 
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geese, and ducks, and the bleating 
sheep with their early lambs. The 
cattle, of which glimpses can be 
caught, 

Their white horns tossing above the wall, 
make the air vocal with a plaintive 
bellowing, which is quickly answered 
in echoes, filtered to a softer strain, 
from the woods across the meadow; 
and two colts are racing over the 
stubble-field, and neighing to each 
other in sharp, coltish accents, 

Amidst these sights and sounds of 
happy life about the farmhouse, we 
are reminded afresh of how cheerless 
would be man’s surroundings with- 
out this society of animals which he 
has drawn about him. 

If we explore the dim interior of 
the cavernous barn, a fountain of 
delightful memories is stirred. The 
education of that boy has been sadly 
neglected who has no blissful recol- 
lections of hunting hen’s eggs amid 
the fragrant mows of a ruinous old 
barn. 

But the vagaries of instinct, de- 
moralised, make sometimes a very 
amusing exhibition in the farm-yard. 
The hen will often forget that she 
is not to feed her young in the nest, 
like a robin, and will brood in some 
high loft from which it is impossible 
to lead out the chickens when 
hatched. Some refuse utterly to 
brood, but lay the year around. One 
little boy I wot of—an incipient 
extortioner—puts his pet Bantam 
under a basket every morning, until 
the diurnal egg is deposited, 

Instinct in the turkey retains 
somewhat its primitive integrity, for 
that species is of very recent acquisi- 
tion. The young will still play the 
little farce of hiding and feigning 
apoplexy at a note of w arning from 
the mother. Her nest is carefully 
selected ata distance from the barn, 
and the eggs are turned daily, and, 
when left, covered with dry leaves. 
When Nature whispers in her ear 
the unknown synonym for the word 
sit, no barn-door fowl is so persist- 
ent; for, though the language of 
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instinct consists only of monosyll- 
ables, it is spoken with wonderful 
emphasis, 

Whatever of original instinct re- 
mains with domestic animals, is 
generally shown in full force in the 
case of their young ; and, so strong 
is the maternal affection, that in- 
stances have occurred of their volun- 
tarily adopting others than their own. 
I have known a cat to adopt a 
squirrel among her kittens. A re- 
markable story is told of a terrier 
which took charge of a brood of 
young ducks, having lost her own 
young. She was greatly alarmed, 
however, when they went into the 
water, and when they came to land 
she took them up, one by one, and 
carried them to her kennel. Singu- 
larly enough, the next year she 
adopted two cock-chickens ; but 
when they began to crow, she was 
as much alarmed as she had been by 
the waywardness of the ducklings, 
and always suppressed, by some 
manner of discipline, every such 
attempt ! 

If we consider the injury we 
should suffer if the vermin on which 
the cat preys were allowed to increase 
without that check, her domestica- 
tion will appear of no slight im- 
portance. ‘The estimation in which 
Whittington’s famous cat was held 
by the foreign king is quite credible. 
The service which this sly, prowling 
character renders, is an interesting 
illustration of the inherent virtue, in 
the great plan of Nature, of elements 
which appear from some points of 
view unmitigatedly evil. 

The taming of solitary specimens 
of different species is not uncommon. 
Though the taming itself is easy, the 
lack of hereditary familiarity and 
subjection gives the creature’s man- 
ners much eccentricity; and his 
moral conduct as a member of civi- 
lised society is rather exception 
able. He is continually relapsing 
into the old paganism, and his in- 
stincts break out in a very amusing 
manner. 
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The beaver is easily made a house- 
hold pet; but he will set himself at 
work, with many a wise look, in the 
proper season, at building a dam— 
perhaps across a corner of the 
parlour, with toys, books, news- 
papers, and whatever else he can 
lay paws upon. The crow is very 
proficient under training; but his 
hereditary propensities do not for- 
sake him, and he becomes an adroit 
“ snapper-up of unconsidered trifles.” 
A tame woodchuck, I knew of, was 
wont to bury himself on the hearth, 
leaving only the tip of his nose 
visible out of the ashes. 

There was an old negro who for- 
merly lived in America, and had 
built his house in a wild and moun- 
tainous place at a distance from 
other dwellings. He was a singular, 
lonely man ; but he enticed nume- 
rous wild creatures out of the woods 
for companionship. Hares, gray- 
squirrels, flying-squirrels, birds of 
various kinds, foxes, raccoons, &c., 
were his household pets. But 
such of his few rude neighbours as 
occasionally came to his house, be- 
gan to shrug their shoulders at the 
appearance of a formidable-looking 
rattlesnake in the midst of this happy 
family. The old man had been 
overheard talking familiarly to it, 
and seen sometimes by them—with 
cold chills creeping down their backs 
—tending it in his lap, and stroking 
it as he did his tame rabbits! With- 
out doubt there was some diabolic 
art about all this, and some unceas- 
ing intercourse with a familiar spirit ! 
But the strange fellow did not seem 
to presume on any such state of 
affairs; for he had extracted the 
poisonous fangs. The rattlesnake 
was, of course, harmless while they 
were out. They would soon grow 
again, however; but he took the 
simple precaution of pulling them 
again as soon as they appeared. 
But, with his neighbours, the success 
of the experiment was sufficient 
proof of the exercise of unlawful 
powers ; and they watched an oppor- 
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tunity, and secretly killed the sin- 
gular pet. Who can tell but that 
this superstitious act was a serious 
loss? , This negro-genius had, per- 
haps, taken the first step toward 
domesticating the species; and ve 
do not know what hidden use 
may have lain dormant in its vile 
nature. Perhaps a breed might have 
been at length eatablished without 
fangs, and with an affectionate dis- 
position. Prejudices equally stub- 
born on our part might have given 
way, until we should have come to 
seriously study their capabilities for 
important service of some kind. As 
a slight and incidental use, they 
might have served as fine playthings 
to drop into little stockings hung in 
the chimney Christmas Eve. A 
Bantam breed only a few inches long, 
but with rattles of extraordinary tone, 
would be suitable for infants in the 
cradle. But, unfortunately, it is 
impossible to allay the puerile pre- 
judices of society even for the trial 
of an experiment for its own good ! 

The pigeon has been transformed 
to a ridiculous extent. The fantail 
is doomed to chronic strutting ; the 
tumbler has the obese form of a 
dumpling ; and the pouter has ac- 
quired the preposterous trick of in- 
flating his gullet to three or four 
times his size ! 

Man is undoubtedly responsible 
for such deformities as these; but 
when we notice such aberrations as 
bees commencing to build a five- 
sided court, we do not take blame 
to ourselves for the strange de- 
pravity—or, perhaps, only absent- 
mindedness —in a community of 
such proverbial wisdom, and one 
left so much to its own devices. 
There are also some singular varia- 
tions among animals wholly in the 
wild state. Notwithstanding the 


assertion of an eminent writer, in 
illustration of the unreasoning per- 
manency of instinct, that the swallow 
built its nest among the timbers of 
the Ark in exactly its present fashion, 
instance of 
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striking deviation from the time- 
honoured plan, in which one of 
them built her nest skilfully fixed to 
the inside of a loop of rope which 
hangs dow some distance below the 
jafec: ua barn, It was much more 
secure, too, than if built in the old 
method, by which, perhaps, her early 
ancestor lost many broods by the 
tumbling down of the weakly-fas- 
tened nests into the merciless hands 
of the young Shems, Hams, and 
Japheths, How many, before New- 
ton, had watched the fall of an apple 
from the tree without making any 
transcendent discovery of planetary 
law! So hundreds of conservative 
swallows had seen this loop of rope 
swinging near their nests, without 
revolutionising the style of their 
architecture, until in the head of this 
little radical it produced brilliant re- 
sults! Similar instances of change 
in performing those tasks, which are 
popularly supposed to be directed 
solely by a blind, unreasoning im- 
pulse, are not rare; and they cer- 
tainly show improvement rather than 
degradation. 

Notwithstanding the mischief that 
has been wrought in the moral na- 
ture of animals in domestication, for 
the attainment of special ends, when 
I see the wonderful aptitude of all 
species under training—and espe- 
cially when they become voluntary 
reformers of their own habits with- 
out help of missionary work at our 
hands—I am impressed with the 
thought that, perchance, these may 
be but the steps in a vast develop- 
ment going on in their ranks, too, 
Their instinct, demoralised, may be 
suffering that blight of vice which all 
progress is fated to breathe upon 
the old forces and impulses which 
are left behind in its course. Let it 
even be supposed so slow, when the 
animal races are left to their own 
ways without man’s interference, as 
to be scarcely visible even in history s 
so too are all the great operations of 
Nature. Belted Orion still lifts his 
haughty arm in the sky, as he did 
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over the midnight visions of the 
poet of Job; but those bodies we 
have ignorantly named fixed stars 
are all slowly shifting their positions 
in the heavens. In these illuminated 
days of science of science we are 
permitted to suppose inconceivable 
length of time ‘for the practical 
demonstration of our ridiculous 
theories, It is, indeed, wildly Uto- 
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pian to imagine that a descendant 
of this sagacious hound will discover 
a new meaning in Hamlet, and that 
the learned pig of his day will be 
able to solve the problems of Euclid ; 
but the experience of this age of 
wonders at least demonstrates that 
it is only the most Utopian ideas 
that stand any chance whatever of 
realisation. 


WHAT MY FRIEND SAID TO ME. 


TRovuBLE? dear friend, I know her not. 


God sent 


i 
! 
hi 
ii 


His angel Sorrow on my heart to lay 

Her hand in benediction, and to say 
“Restore, O child, that which thy Father lent, 
For He doth now recall it,” long ago. 

His blessed angel Sorrow! She has walked 

For years beside me, and we two have talked 
As chosen friends together. Thus I know 
Trouble and Sorrow are not near of kin. 

Trouble distrusteth God, and ever wears 

Upon her brow the seal of many cares ; 
But Sorrow oft has deepest peace within. 

She sits with Patience in perpetual calm, 
Waiting till Heaven shall send the healing balm, 
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Tue works of an author are not 
always an éxponent of his inner life 
and belief, any more than it is always 
the case that the child is father of 
the man. Many men, if judged by 
the writings, would be as different 
from what they really are, as the 
man of mature years is from the boy. 
The embryo does not always give us 
an idea of the full-grown animal, the 
bud does not always give us a fore- 
taste of the unclouded beauty of the 
rose. Nature often brings forth 
beauty from what, to our eyes, 
appears by no means instinct with 
it. The dark and unimpressive head 
of the tulip by nature’s cunning 
artifice, becomes glorified and 
streaked with such colours as no 
painter’s art could furnish ; the dark 
green bud of the camillia slowly 
unfolds itself, and in its marvellous 
chasteness, colour, and symmetry, 
elicits our most intense admiration. 
Who could have dreamed that such 
transcendant beauty lay concealed 
beneath those dark-green coverings ? 
who could have supposed that the 
radiant pearl was hid beneath the 
rough exterior of the oyster? The 
converse of this must also hold 
good—viz., that we cannot always 
judge of the shell from the pearl, the 
bud from the flower, the writer from 
his works. Some do deal so much 
in egotism, in delineations of self, 
that they appear in almost every 
sentence, and become positively 
nauseous. From others, you in- 
directly read their inner life in stray 
allusions, pathetic wailings over the 
lost and lovely, or longings after a 
new and higher state of existence. 
Some have the faculty of appearing 
in different dresses, so as hardly to 
be recognised. Who could at first 
believe that the author of “Salma- 
gundi,” was also that of the “Sketch 


Book,” or recognise in Wilson, of 
the “ Isle of Palms,” and the “ Lights 
and Shadows of Scottish Life,” the 
Christopher North of the “ Recrea- 
tions,” and those “ Doctes Ambro- 
sianz,” so brimful of humour and 
rollicking fun? Or, to come closer 
to the point, who could trace in 
those shy, timid fawns, Currer, Ellis, 
and Acton Bell, the authoresses of 
those works which so took the world 
by surprise? ‘Timidity seems to 
have been the first principle of their 
nature, and yet they have portrayed 
scenes the most extraordinary, in 
“Wuthering Heights” particularly, 
scenes of such harrowing interest, 
that it has often been a matter of 
surprise to us how they could have 
even conceived them. 

The truth of the foregoing state- 
ment is particularly illustrated by 
the subject of our present sketch, 
Thomas Hood. Noone could have 
supposed that the author of the 
Comic Annual, he who manufactured 
puns for the public, year by year, 
who seemed unable to speak but in 
a joke, and the lineaments of whose 
face almost provoked a smile—no 
one could have supposed he was a 
poor invalid, often writing his puns 
when propped up by pillows, and 
tended by hands that loved him 
well. In addition to the ills to 
which his flesh was heir, his life was 
one continual scene of disaster, a 
weary struggle with the world, a 
fight, which, spite of Ais elastic 
spirits, wore him out at the early 
age of forty-six. Yet we never hear 
him complain, never hear a discon- 
tented murmur from his lips. Over 
the ills of his body he even jokes, 
and makes them a subject to excite 
his own and other people’s risibility. 
Even when suffering the most excru- 
ciating torture, no hard words fell 
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from his mouth, Lut, like the cele- 
brated Robert Hall, he seems to 
have taken for his motto, his well- 
known remark—‘“I1 have not com- 
plained, have 1? No! and I will 
not complain!” He had set him- 
self an appointed task, and this he 
would do, nobly ard well, spite of 
physical suffering, sorrow, or exile. 
In public, he had to bear the burden 
of a mind weighed down by that 
heaviest of all weights—debt—a 
debt not incurred by himself. But 
this was nothing compared to what 
he had to do when he entered the 
family circle. There he had to 
rouse the drooping spirits of those 
who were near and dear to him, 
who were feeling along with him the 
effects of the disasters that had fallen 
upon him. Is it to be wondered, 


then, that, amid the flashes of wit 
that came from him, and set the 
table in a roar, there should have 
been occasionally a tear in his eye, 
and a huskiness in his voice, as he 


thought of those dear ones whom 
God had given him? 

It has been well said that “In 
mirth we are often expressing 
thoughts of the utmost seriousness, 
feelings of the greatest depth. Many 
men are too sensitive to give voice 
to their profound or enthusiastic 
emotions except through the lan- 
guage of caricature, or the grotes- 
que forms of drollery. We often 
meet men whose jests convey truths 
plucked from the bitterest personal 
experience, and whose very laughter 
tells of the ‘secret wounds which 
bleed beneath their cloaks.’” How 
true is this of Hood! “He had,” 
as he himself remarks, “to be a 
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the blitheness of a grasshopper, he 
goes on trying to turn the creaking 
into what sounds to us like the 
cheeriest chirping. 

It zs a fact that Hood lived and 
laughed with death in sight for 
years. Hear what he says :—“ The 
shades of the gloaming were stretch- 
ing over my prospects; but I re- 
solved that, like the sun, I would 
look on the bright side of every- 
thing. ‘The raven croaked, but I 
persuaded myself it was the night- 
ingale ; there was the smell of the 
mould, but I remembered that it 
nourished the violets. However my 
body may cry craven, my mind, 
luckily, had no mind to give in. 
The doctor declares that anatomi- 
cally my heart is hung lower than 
usual ; the more need to heep it up, 
Never meet trouble half-way, but 
let him have the whole walk for his 
pains.” 

Is there not manliness here, true 
nobleness of mind which w// not be 
borne down by the earthly cares 
that press upon it, but, throwing all 
aside, w// rise superior to them all ? 
How infinitely preferable to that 
continual brooding over ills, real or 
imaginary, characteristic of the By- 
ronic school! His was a heart that 
would not parade its sorrows before 
the public gaze, but bore them in 
silence, and made that public believe 
that all was well. His was a heart 
prepared for any fate, one that was 
determined to do its duty, and look 
on the bright side of everything. 

“Night brings out stars, as sor- 
rows show us truths.” The green 
fields at no time seem so beautiful as 
when we gaze upon them after a long 


lively Hood to gain a livelihood.” 
He lived under the stern taskmaster, 
Necessity, who made him laugh for 
his living, and only the ear of the 
thoughtful will understand that this 
laughter is often the humourist’s 
way of crying. ‘‘ Who,” he asks, 
“would think of such a creaking, 
croaking, blood-spitting creature be- 
ing the comic Hood?” Yet, with 


illness ; the sorrows and troubles of 
others are never felt by us in their 
intensity until we have gone through 
the same ordeal. ‘The pangs that 
have rent our hearts, the woes that 
have weighed down our souls with a 
leaden weight, make our sympathies 
well out more tenderly towards those 
in distress. No doubt :t was on this 
account that Hood so keenly felt for 
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the sorrows of others, and so perse- 
veringly wrote in their behalf. ‘This 
feeling underlies far more of his poems 
than one is at first aware of, and even 
in his humorous pieces it occasion- 
ally creeps out. He seems to sit by 
the side of.the poor and oppressed, 
and listening to their sighs, and 
drawing from them their inmcst 
thoughts, places before us the bare 
truths in all their hideous deformity, 
and calls upon us to say—Shall these 
things be so? Occasionally he 
throws in some satirical or sarcastic 
remark which, by the contrast, helps 
to heighten the vividnesss of the 
picture, and increase our horror. In 
this way he has done more for this 
class than a host of others; for, by 
one stroke—‘The Song of the 
Shirt ”—he roused the indignation of 
a whole country, and compelled an 
investigation into a system the most 
iniquitous that ever disgraced a civi- 
lised country. 

Hood, as we have said, was by 
no means a man upon whorn fortune 
smiled, either at his birth, or during 
the whole course of his life. His 
constitution was consumptive, and 
during the greater part of his career 
he was subject to expectoration of 
blood. While quite young he threat- 
ened decline, and was sent for 
change of air, by some well-meaning 
but ignorant friends, to Dundee, 
which he was soon compelled to 
leave for London. Here he was 
engaged to assist the editor of the 
“‘ London Magazine,” where his pun- 
ning propensity broke out in hu- 
morous answers to correspondents, 
interspersed with more serious 
pieces, such as the ballad of “ Fair 
Inez” and the poem of “ Lycus, 
the Centaur.” His “ Odes and Ad- 
dresses to Great People” were also 
published about this time, and had 
a great sale. In 1824 he married, 
and the early years of his married 
life were undoubtedly the happiest 
that Hood spent in this world. But 
he had need of all the sunshine and 
sweetness that could be gathered 
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from them, for he was about to pass 
through fires of affliction and waters 
of tribulation. The organic disease 
of his heart—enlargeiment and thick- 
ening—gradually developed itself; 
hemorrhage of the lungs followed ; 
these were aggravated and increased 
by compulsory work, ever recurring 
anxieties, and the ignorance of fo- 
reign doctors, until even his elastic 
spirits could bear up no longer, and 
he passed away into that land into 
which pain and sorrow dare not 
enter. 

In 1826 appeared the first series 
of “Whims and Oddities,” and in 
1830 his “Comic Annual,” both of 
which raised him still higher in the 
public estimation. In 1834, how- 
ever, he was involved in pecuniary 
difficulties through the failure of a 
firm with which he was connected. 
Like Sir Walter Scott, he determined 
to make up his deficiencies by econo- 
mising and living abroad. For five 
or six years he lived either at Co- 
blenz or Ostend, issuing his “ Comic 
Annual,” year by year, to the delight 
of young and old, in spite of his 
consumptive cough and slowly wast- 
ing constitution. He returned in 
1840, and next year was appointed 
editor of the ‘“‘ New Monthly,” at a 
salary of £300; but this gleam of 
sunshine did not last long. Then 
came that unfortunate venture, 
** Hood’s Magazine,” which, though 
succeeding very well at first, finally 
went down, and with it all the ener- 
gies of Thomas Hood. A pension 
of £100 from Sir Robert Peel’s go- 
vernment, came too late to be of 
any effectual service, for the thread 
of life was almost unwound, the 
headache and jthe heartache were 
almost over. On Saturday, May 3, 
1845, “after long struggling with 
the storms, and many tossings 
amongst_the billows of life’s sea, 
poor Hood went down, Many a 
wild wave had burst over him and 
his frail bark; still they rose and 
righted from each sheck, bearing 
right gallantly on. And, just as he 
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seemed to touch land mentally, and 
win a firm freehold whereon to stand 
and do yet higher work ; just when 
the harbour was in sight, and multi- 
tudes of friends stood on shore, 
ready and eager to welc me the 
brave sailor, down he went in sight 
of them and home.” 

Having thus rapidly glanced at 
the life of the man, let us proceed 
to an investigation of his works, or 
to an analysis of the more promi- 
nent features of them. ‘These may 
be classed under three great divi- 
sions: the comic, the satirical, and 
the serious. 

In the comic element of his cha- 
racter Hood stands unrivalled. We 
could bring forward no name which 
could bear to be compared to him 
in his power of turning even the 
most trivial thing, and what would 
be beneath the notice of another, 
into a subject of laughter. He 
seems to be possessed with the God 
of Fun, and to be entirely under his 
control, bewildering us by his sur- 
prising power of turning everything 
into ridicule. He used to say that 
he thought all ideas entered his head 
upside down. It is, perhaps, for 
this reason that “he excelled all 
other men in the art of twisting 
words, of bringing into sudden con- 
tact two opposite ideas which at a 
touch should explode in laughter. 


In like manner he has the way of 


introducing the most startling, inno- 
cent-looking puns, and other ticklish 
twins, with great apparent artless- 
ness and absence of effort.” As ex- 
amples of this, continued with reck- 
less extravagance and unbounded 
exuberance, we have only to name 
some of his pathetic ballads, such as 
“Tim Turpin,” “Faithless Sally 
Brown,” and “ Faithless Nel!y Gray.” 

That Hood should have been 
able to have manufactured these 
jokes when his life was one long 
serious affliction, is a matter of 
wonder to us, but our wonder in- 
creases when we find that he makes 
these the subject of laughter to 
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others. Speaking in a letter to a 
friend respecting his illness and his 
emaciated frame, he proceeds : “ My 
coats have become great coats, and 
I seem to have retained my shadow, 
and sold my substance. In short, 
as happens to prematurely old port 
wine, I am of a bad colour with very 
little body. But what then? That 
emaciated hand still Zends a hand to 
embody in words and sketches the 
creations and recreations of a merry 
fancy ; these gaunt sides yet shake as 
heartily as ever, at the grotesque, 
and Arabesque, and droll pictu- 
resques that my good genius charit- 
ably conjures up to divert me from 
more sombre realities. How else 
could I have converted a serious ill- 
ness into a comic wellness ?—by what 
other agency could J have trans- 
ported myself, as a cockney would 
say, from Daudlage to Grinnage?? 
Again, when he passed over to the 
Continent, after the failure of his 
friends, though he seems to have 
suffered severely in a storm which 
wrecked eleven vessels off the coast 
of Holland, and almost to have 
blown his last bubble, all he says is, 
that it was rather rough, and that it 
was on this occasion a sgucak for the 
comic, Again, when speaking of the 
continental doctors, and their bleed- 
ing and blistering powers, he re- 
marks: “I heard, the other day, of 
a man who had fifty-five leeches 
upon him. As for their blisters, 
one of them would draw a waggon.” 
With reference to his expectoration 
of blood, he jokingly said, that his 
own epitaph should be “ Here lies 
one, who, in the course of his life, 
spat more blood and made more 
puns than any of his contempo- 
raries.” But decidedly the best of 
all his puns upon himself, was made 
by him at a dinner at Greenwich, 
where his health was proposed, in a 
very flattering manner, by Monck- 
ton Milnes, the present Lord Hough- 
ton. He said he ascribed the terms 
of the toast to his notoriously bad 
health ; and assured them that their 
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wishes had already improved it— 
that he felt a brisker circulation, 
and more genial warmth about the 
heart, and explained that a certain 
trembling of his hand was not from 
palsy, or his old ague, but from an 
inclination in his hand to shake 
itself with everyone present. The 
saddest joke of all, however, and 
that which hardly provokes a smile, 
was made when on his death-bed. 
Sir Robert Peel had not only pro- 
cured him a pension, but also written 
to him a letter worthy of himself. 
The Premier was then living at Bur- 
leigh, and when he received the 
news of the pension he sent a letter 
by an express to him, so that Hood 
received it on the Saturday night in- 
stead of on Monday morning. Poor, 
dying Hood, with a heart full of 
gratitude towards his noble bene- 
factor, must crack his joke, must 
allow the overflowing feelings of his 
soul to find vent in the following: 
“Tf it be well to be remembered by 
a minister, it is better still not to be 
forgotten by him in a ‘hurly Bur- 
leigh.’” 

But we cannot follow him through 
all his comicalities, for time would 
not permit us, and the task would be 
endless. His jokes are, in general, 
so good, that it would be a matter 
of envy to the others if we were to 
cull any of them. All know his 
definition of an eclipse, “that it is 
along of the sun’s standing in his 
own light ;” his reason for the title 
of the “Republic of Letters”— 
“Because its members had not a 
sovereign amongst them ;” and his 
remark of Miss Berry’s “Men aint 
what they was ; it used to be females 
fust, now it’s furnitur.” His ima- 
ginary titles for books were also very 
good. Listen to a few of them: 
* Rules for Punctuation, by a Tho- 
rough-bred Pointer;’ “On _ the 
Affinity of the Death Watch and the 
Sheep Tick ;” “ On Cutting off Heirs 
with a Shilling, by Barber Beau- 
mont ;” “Percy Vere in Forty 
Volumes ;” and one that was at that 
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period of some interest, “On the 
Right of the Poles to Stick Up for 
Themselves.” 

But, even when punning, his 
play upon the words stimulates his 
fancy to produce the picture. Thus, 
as a representation of Hungerford 
Market, he gives us a stall laid out 
with all kinds of food, and two 
emaciated wretches gazing upon it 
with longing eyes; in “ Animals, 
after Landseer,” the great painter is 
represented taking to his heels, with 
a whole menagerie after him; in 
the illustration, “ Away with Melan- 
choly ;’ he sketches a group of 
Cupids shouting with laughter while 
they tug out of sight an enormous 
melon, whose presence had stopped 
their antics ; or in that terrible piece 
of satire, in which a masked and 
coronetted lady of rank, with pen 
for fishing-rod, weighted: by a skull, 
stoops smilingly to the side of a 
grave, and says to the rough man 
delving therein, ‘* Short of bait : give 
me a worm !” or in that illustration 
of “Temperance,” where a tipsy 
man is represented tottering to a 
pump, with his maudlin, “ We hav’n’t 
met this age!” These, and such as 
these, we can only hint at, the pic- 
tures themselves being inimitable and 
past description, and placing Hood 
before us, not only as a first-class 
punster, but also as a first-class 
sketcher. 

Hood had also the extraordinary 
power of rising to the highest flights 
of even the tragic muse, sustaining 
these to the end, and then con- 
vulsing you with laughter by some 
odd and grotesque simile. The 
most remarkable instance of this 
kind to be found in our language is 
his “ Demon Ship.” In it he first 
gives a description of a storm, into 
which he collects and crowds every- 
thing that can add to its horror, and 
by this means produces a picture 
that may be safely put in comparison 
with that of any other author on the 
subject. ‘Then come the sensations 
of death, his being picked up by the 
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crew of the Demon Ship, and the 
feelings engendered in his mind 
when he awoke to consciousness, 
and saw the Grimly One that stood 
beside the mast : 


His chteek was biack—his brow was black 
—his eyes and hair as dark ;" 

His hand was black, and where it touched, 
it left a sable mark ; 

His throat was black, his vest the same, 
and when I looked beneath, 

His breast was black—all, all was black, 
except his grinning teeth. 

His sooty crew were like in hue, as black 
as Afric’s slaves ! 

Oh, horror! e’en the ship was black that 
ploughed the inky waves ! 

After making a vain petition to those 

grim beings, and begging them to 

spare his life, for love of truth and 

blessed mercy’s sake, he continues : 


Loud laughed the Sable Mariner, and 
loudly in return, 

His sooty crew sent forth a laugh, that 
rang from stem to stern— 

A dozen pair of grimly cheeks were 
crumpled on the nence— 

As many sets of grinning teeth came shining 
out at once ; 

A dozen gloomy shapes at once enjoyed 
the merry fit, 

With shriek and yell, and oaths as well, 
like demons of the pit 

They crowed their fill, and then the chief 
made answer for the whole— 

Our skins,” said “are black, ye see, 
because we carry coal ; 

You'll find your mother, sure enough, and 
see your native fields— 

For this here ship has picked you up—the 
‘Mary Ann of Shields !” 


he 
ne, 


This, though a remarkable, is by 
no means a solitary instance of his 
combination of the comic and tragic 
muse. We have only to name the 
Desert Born,” ‘‘ The Wee Man,” 
®A Plain Direction,” “The Black 
Job,” and a host of others whose 
names would be legion. Like Byron, 
he often introduces these at the end 
of a stanza, and changes in a mo- 
ment your grave features into the 
broad grin of laughter. No doubt 
the contrast adds to the ludicrous 
effect, and makes us enjoy it the 
more. So fond is he, indeed, of this, . 
that you have to watch him closely, 
for often in his most serious moods 
he is only luring you on, so that he 
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may draw out your sympathies, and 
when your heart is full to overflow- 
ing, and you are surprised at this 
phase of his character, he suddenly 


turns the tables upon you, and 
laughs at your gullibility. Take a 


few instances of these, ad aperturam, 
for there is no lack. In describing 
the reception of the company at 
Miss Kilmansegg’s party by her 
father, he says : 


Sir Jacob stood to welcome the crowd, 
And rubbed his hands, and smiled aloud, 
And bowed, and bowed, and bowed, and 
bowed, 
Like a man who is sawing marble. 


Again at the christening of his 
daughter— 


Sir Jacob, the father, strutted and bowed, 

And smiled to himself, and laughed aloud, 
To think of his heiress and daughter— 

And then in his pockets he made a grope, 

And then, in the fulness of joy and hope, 

Seemed washing his hands with invisible 
soap, 


In imperceptible water. 


And in speaking of our midnight 
couch, he says: 


To the happy, a first-class carriage of ease, 
To the Land of Nod, or where you please ; 
But alas ! for the watchers and weepers, 
Who turn, and turn, and turn again, 
But turn, and turn, and turn in vain, 
With an anxious brain, 
And thoughts in a train 
That does not run upon sleepers, 


In recording the death of Ben the 
Carpenter, he pathetically remarks : 
And then he tried to sing “ All’s Well,” 

But could not, though he tried; 

His head was turned, and so he chewed 

His pigtail till he died. 

His death, which happened in his birth, 

At forty-odd befel ; 

They went anid told the sexton, and 
The sexton tolled the bell. 


He thus beautifully describes 
Night, as Bianca dreamed. 
The flowers had shut their eyes—the 


zephyr light 

Was gone, for it had rocked the leaves to 
sleep, 

And all the little birds had laid their heads 

Under their wings —sleeping in featier 
beds. 


In his four “ Domestic Poems” he 
scatters his puns like wildfire, and 
in such profusion, that they will not 
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‘bear quoting. But to our mind the 
quaintest, most innocent, and best 
of all his puns is in that verse where 
he naively says : 


And Christians love in the turf to lie, 
Not in watery graves to be; 

Nay, the very fishes would sooner die 
On the land than in the sea. 

In this serio-comic element of his 
character, Hood is perfectly unap- 
proachable. He deals out his puns 
with such exuberance, and in such 
unexpected ways, that you positively 
marvel at the power which he dis- 
plays. He is one for ever playing 
some trick upon you, and leading 
you, in the most innocent manner, 
into the most droll dualities. ‘His 
wit,” says one, “is the merriest wild- 
flower that flows in the flowing 
stream, swaying this way and that to 
breeze and ripple, with the most 
‘tricksy’ tendencies, only it is per- 
fect in kind, and serves to draw 
us near enough to see the deeper 
nature wherein lies the richer 
wealth.” As remarkable instances 
of the truth of the foregoing and 
sustained efforts in this style, we 
would refer the reader to his “ Re- 
trospective Review,” “Ode on a 
Distant View of Clapham Academy,” 
* The Progress of Art,” and “ Morn- 
ing Meditations.” 

We have said nothing of his 
power of punning in prose, but to 
show that he is equally at home in 
this as in poetry, we will quote the 
following paragraphs, in which the 
character of the Irishman is most 
graphically and comically delin- 
eated : 

“In politics he is commonly a 
partisan, his main aversion being a 
trimmer, or as he describes him, a 
man who sits on both sides of the 
House at once. He holds the 
Emerald Isle to be the brightest 
ruby in the British Crown, and 
recommends England and Ireland 
to unite in repealing the Union. He 
hath a scheme for reducing tithes 
from a tenth to a fifth, and another 
for furthering the education of the 
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poor by means of Sunday-schools 
twice a week. 

“In hospitality, he is prince-like, 
for he giveth all he hath, though it 
be but a potatoe. ‘It isnot much,’ 
he saith, ‘ but you are as welcome as 
the flowers in May, if it was twice as 
little.’ 

“Tn amicability, he will stick to 
his friend as long as he hath a stick 
to do it withal; for he is not so 
much a member of a club as a 
club is a member of him—to wit, 
his shillelagh, which, as it canno 
write written hand, always makes its 
mark. To see him in glory, as the 
Fidus Achates of all mankind, you 
must behold him at the fair of 
Donnybrook, where the heads look 
up at the cudgels like a Scottish 
man at an auld acquaintance, when 
he says unto him, ‘ Come, gie’s yer 
cracks.’ 

“Next to Donnybrook, his de- 
light is a duel, or pistol-duet, where- 
in he prefers to play first rather than 
second; but he takes it amiss if 
there be not ability even on his 
own side. Rather than fail of a 
challenge, he would call out a deaf 
man to a ball in his ear; nay, he 
hath been known, for want of other 
satisfaction, to fly to self-satisfaction, 
by blowing out his own proper 
brains. Hence, war, which is the 
multiplication of a duel, i is quite his 
element, only that he is far more 
fierce in multifarious fight, his last 
threat to his enemy being that he 
will ‘Cut off his head, and throw it 
in his face.’ 

“Tn love, his flame is like unto a 
kitchen fire, which requireth a wide 
range, for he isa sexagenarian, or in 
love with some sixty of the sex at 
once! yet, for all this special licence, 
doth not incline to marry—‘ For 
it is better,’ he saith, ‘to be a-walk- 
ing with a darling jewel of a girl, .by 
the sweet light of the young May 
moon, in the beautiful groves of 
Blarney, than to be the man in the 
honey-moon, looking about for him- 
self with a lantern.’ 
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“Sometimes, however, he will 
hunt a fortune, by way of chance— 
but he is apt to outrun it, as well as 
his own, whereon be betakes him- 
self to poteen, which consoles him 
for his single blessedness by making 
it seem double. To conclude, he 
ends, as he had lived, with spirit ; 
for, taking a drop of the creature, he 
dies like a creature of the drop—to 
wit, in a rope; for why? As he 
saith, ‘ It is better to hang than to be 
dependent.’” 

The satirical power of. Hood is 
best displayed in the “ Ode to Rae 
Wilson,” his “Tract,” his “ Open 
Question,” and in that most extra- 
ordinary poem, “ Miss Kilmansegg.” 
The first was written because Mr. 
Wilson had characterised his verses 
as “profaneness and ribaldry,” and 
spoken of him and his eternal pro- 
spects in no very measured terms, 
This was more than even good- 
natured Hood could stand, and so 
he came forward as the champion of 
toleration and genuine religion. He 
sharply reproves that begotry of 
opinion which considers itself right, 
and every other person wrong; 
honestly confesses that, in his opi- 
nion— 


Spontaneously to God should tend the 
soul, 


Like the magnetic needle to the pole, 


and that men should not be driven 
to good as cattle to the slaughter, or 
that there can be an easy way to 
heaven for the rich, “ whereas the 
poor and lowly must work their pas- 
sage, as they do in ships.” Then 
turning the whole force of his 
sarcasm on his aggressor, he attacks 
spiritual pride and hypocrisy, and in 
a most beautiful manner elaborates 
that remark of our divine Example, 
that God dwelleth not in temples 
made with hands, and that they that 
worship Him must worship H:m in 
spirit and in truth :— 

Shun pride, O Rae ! whatever sort beside 
You take in lieu, shun spiritual pride ! 


A pride there is of rank, a pride of birth, 
A pride of learning, and a pride of purse, 
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A London pride—in short, there be on 
earth 

A host of prides, some better and some 
worse ; 

But of all prides, since Lucifer’s attaint 


The proudest swell’s a self-elected saint. 
a * * * * 





The Saints !—the Formalists, the extra 
pious, 
Who think the mortal husk can save the 
soul, 
By trundling, with a mere mechanic bias, 
To church, just like a lignum-vite bowl ! 
The Saints! the Pharisees, whose beadle 
stands 
3eside a stern coercive kirk, 

A piece of human mason-work, 
Calling all sermons contrabands 
In that great temple that’s not made with 

hands ! 
Thrice blessed, rather, is the man with 
whom 
The gracious prodigality of nature, 
The balm, the bliss, the beauty, and the 
bloom, 
The bounteous providence in every fea- 
ture, 
Recall the good Creator to His creature, 
Making all earth a fane; all heaven its 
dome ! 
To his tuned spirit the wild heather-bells 

Ring Sabbath knells 
The jubilate of the soaring lark 

Is chaunt of clerk ; 

For choir, the thrush and the gregarious 
linnet ; 

The sod’s a cushion for his pious want; 

And, consecrated by the heaven within it 

The sky-blue pool, a font— 

Each cloud.capped mountain is a holy 
altar ; 

An organ breathes in every grove ; 

And the full heart’s a psalter, 

Rich in deep hymns of gratitude and love ! 
* + . “ * 

Oh ! simply open wide the temple door, 

And let the solemn, swelling organ greet, 

With voluntaries meet, 

The willing advent of the rich and poor ! 

And while to God the loud Hosanna’s soar, 

With rich vibrations from the vocal 
throng— 

From quiet shades that to the woods be- 
long, 

And brooks with music of their own, 
Voices may come to swell the choral song 
With notes of praise they learned in 

musings lone. 


In his Tract it is the same subject 
—toleration of thought in religious 
matters, and a vindication of his 
faith against those who mistook the 
real purpose of his wit. But there 
was little need of this, for “ his re- 
ligion breathed through all his life, 
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workdays as well as Sundays. It 
ascended like incense in his own 
household, sweetening the sick 
chamber, enriching the young life of 
his little ones, hallowing his love, 
and passing with the force of ten- 
derest pity.in his poetry. It en- 
larged his heart spiritually, until his 
charity could embrace those whom 
the world had cast out, and those 
for whom the sects were too narrow.” 
But in proportion as he felt the 
truths of religion, and from his shy 
nature would not openly declare his 
feelings, so intensely did he hate all 
cant, and those who from over-zeal 
and false reasoning made that re- 
ligion he so loved be evil spoken of. 
It is such as these that he satirises 
in his “Open Question ”—those who 
lay the blame of all sin to the break- 
ing of the Sabbath. With them, as 


Hood says, “it is the source of 
every crime in the county — the 
parent of every illegitimate child in 
the parish. The picking of a pocket 
is ascribed to the picking of a 


daisy—the robbery on the highway 
to a stroll in the fields—the incen- 
diary fire to a hot dinner,—on Sun- 
day. All other causes—the want of 
education—the want of moral cul- 
ture—the want of bread itself, are 
totally repudiated. The criminal 
himself is made to confess at the 
gallows that he owes his appearance 
on the scaffold to a walk with ‘Sally 
in our alley’ on the ‘day that comes 
between a Saturday and Monday.’” 

“ Miss Kilmansegg and her Pre- 
cious Leg” is by far the severest 
satire we have in our language on 
the love of gold, and the adoration 
paid to it. In a grotesque form it 
performs its part as successfully as 
ever Horace, Juvenal, Swift, or Pope 
did. After reading it you have a 
greater contempt for those who so 
far forget their manhood as to give 
themselves up to the debasing wor- 
ship of the golden calf. It satirises 
most successfully that opinion pre- 
dominant with some, that wealth 
confers upon its possessor the right 
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of breaking through the usages of 
society, and of taking liberties which 
would not be tolerated in those of 
poorer means. The final catas- 
trophe, though extremely ludicrous, 
is still true to the aim of the poem, 
and proves that any passion carried 
to excess will retaliate upon the 
actor. 

The comic side of Hood’s cha- 
racter was the one by which he was 
best known during his life ; but as 
the grave, the dark and lonesome 
grave, closed o’er him, and that 
voice that made sport of all men 
and everything was for ever hushed, 
the public began to see that there 
was an underlying melancholy, an 
under-current of seriousness, which 
now struck the heart as do the tones 
of a funeral bell. When reading his 
works more attentively they dis- 
covered instances of this where they 
had never before supposed them to 
exist ; they found in the midst of 
his most uproarious punning thoughts 
that made them pause and delibe- 
rate, and at last come to the conclu- 
sion that the author must have had a 
deep meaning in his punning, a deep 
purpose in his extremest jokes. It 
is true that Hood loved a joke for 
its own intrinsic merit too much, 
and that his greatest truths are con- 
veyed to us under the veil of hu- 
mour. Divest them, however, of 
these, remove the gilded frame which 
serves to distract your attention from 
the picture, and you will find that 
truths of the utmost value to man- 
kind, pathos of the deepest sort, 
feelings the strongest for the suffer- 
ings of others, lie buried beneath 
them. Let his wit have its way, let 
his humour revel in that region pe- 
culiarly his own, and when they 
have had their dance, when they 
have thrown themselves into the 
most grotesque attitudes possible, 
they will in the end settle down 
into a rich precipitate of golden 
wisdom. 

In speaking of his more serious 
poems we do not intend to refer to 
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those by which he is so well known, 
such as the “Song of the Shirt,” 
“Eugene Aram’s Dream,” and the 
“ Bridge of Sighs.” ‘These have be- 
come with us “household words,” 
jewels carefully treasured up in the 
inmost recesses of our hearts, as 
“things of beauty and as joys for 
ever.” To others, not less beauti- 
ful in their own way, and often 
overlooked, we would beg to intro- 
duce the reader. 

In this division of his poetry 
Hood’s imagination has a much 
wider range, and proves itself to be 
of a very high order. But it is his 
chief glory that he was the friend 
of the poor and desolate, and that 
he at no time wrote so well as when 
writing in their behalf. His warm 
humanity, which pervades all his 
writings, and is one of the finest 
traits of his character, becomes God- 
like as he writes of those over- 
wrought ones who !ive high up the 
ricketty, dark, and unwholesome 
staircases of his own native London ; 
who never gaze on the sun but 
through a dark cloud of smoke, and 
to whom the green fields are but 


the remembrance} of childhood’s 
days. ‘Their longings after a better 


state of existence he photographs 
with a master hand, worthily obtain- 
ing for himself that monument 
sketched by his own dying hand, 
bearing the inscription, “ He sung 
the ‘‘ Song of the Shirt.” 

But though he could thus so 
faithfully describe the yearnings of 
the poorest poor after the free and 
glorious gifts of God, he could as 
vividly portray the horror of the 
lady fair as she lay in her soft, warm 
couch, and dreamed of the evils she 
had “ wrought by want of thought.” 
This, the directly opposite view of 
the subject from his “Song of the 
Shirt,” is to be found in his “ Lady’s 
Dream,” which contains as great an 
advocacy, as deep a pathos, and as 
startling an effect as is to be found 
in his prince of songs: In terror 
wild she starts up, and gazing on the 
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vacant air, seems to see the phan- 
toms of “death, death, and nothing 
but death,” flitting past her :— 


The very curtain shook, 
Her terror was so extreme; 
And the light that fell on the broidered 
quilt 
Kept a tremulous gleam ; 
And her voice was hollow, and shook as 
she cried-— 
**Oh me ! that awful dream ! 
And oh! those maidens young, 
Who wrought in that dreary room, 
With figures drooping and spectres thin, 
And cheeks without a bloom ; 
And the voice that cried, For the pomp of 
pride, 
We haste to an early tomb! 
For the pomp and pleasure of pride 
We toil like Afric slaves, 
And only to earn a home at last 
Where yonder cypress waves! 
And then they pointed—I never saw 
A ground so full of graves !” 


She, exempt from grief, had never 
given any attention to the sorrows 
she might have soothed and the un- 
regarded tears: requiring in no way 
to exert herself for her daily bread, 
she had never paid the slightest 
heed to the many, many troubles 
endured by thousands and tens of 
thousands in their course through 
life ; gratified in every whim, she 
had never thought of the hearts that 
daily break, the tears that hourly 
flow, the naked she might have 
clothed, and the hungry she might 
have fed. But now all is before 
her as a vividly real picture, and in 
the horror created by it she cries 
out— 


“Woe, woe for me if the past should be 
Thus present when I die ! 


‘** No need of sulphureous lake, 
No need of fiery coal ; 

But only that crowd of human kind, 
Who wanted pity and dole, 

In everlasting retrospect 
Will wring my sinful soul ! 


** Alas! I have walked through life 
Too heedless where I trod ; 


Nay, helping to trample my fellow worm, 
And fill the burial sod, 


Forgetting that even the sparrow falls 
Not unmarkéd of God ! 

** I dressed as the noble dress, 
In cloth of silver and gold, 
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With silk, and satin, and costly furs, 
In many an ample fold ; 

But I never remembered the naked limbs 
That froze with winter’s cold. 


“ The wounds I might have healed ! 

The human sorrow and smart ! 

And yet it never was in my soul 

To play so ill a part; 

But evil is wrought by want of thought 

As well as want of heart.” 

It is supposed that Hood obtained 
his idea of the “ Haunted House” 
from an old place named “ Lake 
House, where he resided for some 
time previous to his migration to 
the Continent. It was ina shocking 
state of repair, and in the twilight 
the rats used to come and peep out 
of the holes in the wainscot. From 
the feelings engendered by such a 
place, he has produced a poem the 
most weird we ever read, into which 
is collected everything that can add 
to the horror that comes over you, 
and culminating in the utmost feel- 
ings of awful solitariness. It has been 
well said that “ it is one of the most 
perfect pictures of still life to be 
It is true and 


found in all poetry. 
graphic, as though the writer had 
spent years on years in some such 


desolate ruin, on the shadowy 
border-land of life and death; 
peered into all the dim and dusty 
nooks, with the vision strained to 
that preternatural acuteness which 
takes note of the minutest details of 
physical circumstances ; had lain 
awake o’ nights, and felt the phan- 
toms flitting through the gloom, or 
caught glimpses of them crossing 
the moon-rays; had known all 
the mute significance of the con- 
scious silence, and listened until 
there came from out it those strange 
sounds that underlined the stillness, 
as it were, and made it more boding 
and fearful! It required the finest 
mental apprehension, the white heat 
of imagination, the most sensitive 
perception, to take such a picture 
as this, wherein the indefinite is 
caught and fixed so definitely ; the 
dim and shadowy is turned to tan- 
gible reality with a most startling 
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distinctness ; the abode of death, 
darkness, and doom is quickened 
and set swarming with ghastly life ; 
and a living, lonely human being is 
thus isolated and suspended be- 
twixt the spirit-world of the air over- 
head, and the reptile world of crumb- 
ling ruin at the feet.” What also adds 
very much to the solitary feeling, 
and deepens the gloom, is the 
refrain which every now and then 
comes in when the feelings are 
strung to the highest pitch :— 

O’er all there hung the shadow of a fear, 

A sense of mystery the spirit haunted. 
And said, as plain as whisper in the ear, 

The place is haunted ! 

We cannot criticise at length the 
whole of his serious poems, and will 
only mention the more important of 
them. His “Elm-Tree, a Dream 
in the Woods,” is very pretty and 
full of deep pathos. As it stands in 
the silent air, awaiting its doom, 
you seem to hear the fearful tree 

Through every fibre, twig, and leaf, 

With aspen tremour shake ; 
Through trunk and root, 
And branch and shoot 
A low complaining make. 
And when it has fallen, and death 
approaches “with silent pace, as 
shadows come, and dark as shadows 
be,” frightening by his grimly pre- 
sence the dappled fawn, the melo- 
dious thrush, and the whistling 
ousel, his laugh of horrid glee and 
his exultant words are wafted to- 
wards us as he utters denunciations 
against the whole race. Again, in 
his “Plea of the Midsummer 
Faries,” he makes those dear loves 
of our childhood twine still closer 
around our hearts; recalls many a 
pleasure that had been driven back 
far into the recesses of memory and 
covered by the accumulating dust of 
years; and shows us, as we had 
never thought of it before, that im- 
mortality which Shakespeare has 
conferred on the fairy mythology by 
his “ Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 
His “Hero and Leander,” particu- 
larly at the beginning, is beautiful 
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and full of grand imagery, and as 
you read you seem to see their part- 
ing ; his leaping from “the rocky 
crest into the scooping brine, that 
shocks his bosom with a double 
thrill ;’ Hero “on her bleak sum- 
mit, weeping and bereft,” praying to 
the King of Waves and brother 
of High Jove to shield him from 
all harm and bring him safe to land; 
you seem to see the face meeting 
him, “ fair as the wave-bleached lily 
of the stream,” which took from 
him all power, and carried him 
beneath, “as Hero’s name dies 
bubbling on his lips ;” you seem to 
see her bearing him “through the 
dusky green,” to that ocean-floor 
whereon she lays him, that she may 
gaze with her hungry eyes upon his 
lovely face ; you seem to hear her 
song, soft and slow, that she might 
not disturb his slumbers, and see 
her start as she gazes into those 
glassy eyes, never more to be radiant 
with the glory of life; you seem to 
hear her wail of agony, as “lifeless, 
but beautiful” he “lies across her 
knee with cheek still colder than 
the stilly wave,” and her resolve 
that since love had been death, 
death should also be love to her; 
you seem to see her bearing him to 
the clear blue air, and laying his 
body on the glowing sand, the 
fishers watching her unavailing 
efforts to restore him to life ; her 
diving to find a softer bed for him, 
his removal by the fisherman, her 
frantic cries and gestures, her lone 
appearance on the rocks, and her 
leap, like a seal, into the wave ; 
and, in fine, you seem to see “the 
weeping maiden on high Sestos’ 
steep, waving aloft her bright and 
ruddy torch” to guide that Leander 
whose wet lips she never more 
would press ; you seem to experi- 
ence her feelings as no Leander 
comes, and the waves howl into her 
ear the horrid tale that “ Leander 
floats amid the surge ;’ you seem to 
hear her resolve to lie beside him 
“fon the same green pillow that 
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curled above them with its dewy 
spray ;’ and 
One moment then, upon the dizzy verge 
She stands, with face upturned against 
the sky ; 
A moment more, upon the foamy surge 
She gazes, with a calm, despairing eye ; 
Feeling that awful pause of blood and 
breath 
Which life endures when it confronts with 
death. 


Then from the giddy steep she madly 
springs, 
Grasping her maiden robes, that vainly 
kept 
Panting abroad, like unavailing wings, 
To save her from her death. The sea- 
maid wept, 
And in a crystal cave her corse enshrined ; 
No meaner sepulchre should Iero find ! 
Hood’s minor poems are, we 
think, underrated, darkened by the 
shadows which fall upon them from 
such poems as his “ Bridge of Sighs,” 
“Song of the Shirt,” and “ Eugene 
Aram’s Dream.” He is a perfect 
master of rhythm, and can adopt his 
measure to the subject, so that the 
very jingle of the lines suggests to 
us what he is endeavouring to illus- 
trate. In theSe short pieces, also, 
he has more openly unbosomed him- 
self to the world, shown us more 
vividly the tender feelings which 
underlay that propensity of his na- 
ture which compelled him to make 
fun of everything. Where could you 
find better illustrations of this than 
in his “Lee Shore,” Death Bed,” 
“Ruth,” “Autumn,” “ The Exile,” 
and “The Sea of Death?” How 
tenderly, too, does he touch on the 
past in his “ Retrospective Review !” 
and in that other poem where he 
says— 
I remember, I remember, 
The house where I was born, 
The little wtndow where the sun 
Came peeping in at morn ; 
He never came a wink too soon, 
Nor brought too long a day ; 
But now I often wish the night 
Had borne my breath away ! 
I remember, I remember, 
Where I was used to swing, 
And thought the air must rush as fresh 
To swallows on the wing ; 
My spirit flew in feathers then, 
That is so heavy now, 
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And summer pools could hardly cool 
The fever on my brow ! 


I remember, I remember, 
The fir-trees dark and high ; 

I used to think their slender tops 
Were close against the sky ; 

It was a childish ignorance, 
But now ’tis little joy 

To know I'm farther off from heaven 
Than when I was a boy. 

But the shades of the gloaming 
were spreading over his prospects ; 
the curtain that separated the seen 
from the unseen was about to be 
uplifted, and he was to pass into 
that land in which there would be 
no more heartache and headache, 
no more sorrow, no more pain. 
But as he lay, hearing, as he himself 
expresses it, “ Death’s door creak- 
ing on its hinges,” he must touch- 
ingly describe his sensations, and 
“show us the aspect of the man 
facing eternity, leading us to believe 
that he had found his exaltation on 
the cross of suffering, knowing that, 
of all this world’s highest places, it 
could lift the spirit nearest heaven ; 
and that when he felt the hand of 
‘one standing in shade’ was upon 
him, he likewise felt the transfiguring 
touch of one standing in light.” 
Listen to the last words he ever 
wrote :— 

Farewell, life ! my senses swim, 
And the world is growing dim ; 
Thronging shadows cloud the light, 
Like the advent of the night. 
Colder, colder, colder still, 
Upwards steals a vapour chill ; 
Strong the earthly odour grows— 

I smell the mould above the rose ! 
Welcome, life ! the spirit strives ! 
Strength returns, and hope revives ; 
Cloudy fears and shapes forlorn 

Fly like shadows at the morn,— 
O’er the earth there comes a bloom ; 
Sunny light for sullen gloom ; 
Warm perfume for vapour cold ;— 
I smell the rose above the mould ! 


Our task is done. We put aside 
his poems, we close his memorials 
with lingering regret, and think of 
the life of the man who so catered 
to the taste of the public for fun. 
After all, it is Hood’s life which 
leaves the most indelible impression 
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upon us—which moves our sym- 
pathies, and shows us what a brave 
heart was concealed under that frail 
tenement of clay. When we have 
come to the conclusion that his 
race is about to terminate, that the 
golden bowl is about to be broken, 
we are amazed to find that the frail 
bark has weathered the storm, and 
seems more buoyant than ever. 
We wonder, and search for the 
cause, and find, as Longfellow has 
beautifully expressed it— 

At torrents in summer, 

Half-dried in their channels, 

Suddenly rise, though the 

Sky is still cloudless ; 

For rain has been falling 

Far off at their fountains ; 

So hearts that are fainting 

Grow full to o’erflowing, 

And they that behold it 

Marvel, and know not 

That God at their fountains 

Far off has been raining. 

We look at the emaciated frame, 
at the figure propped up by pillows, 
and making jokes on his own infir- 
firmities ; we read his Memorials, 
which are, in reality, an invalid’s 
diary, an unvarnished account ofthe 
many, many ills to which his flesh 
was heir; and after we have done 
all this, what is the impression left 
on our mind? That of the most 
heroic endurance, the most uncom- 
plaining meekness of spirit—the 
mortal triumphing over the ills of 
mortality, and transfiguring them till 
they became the veriest passing ap- 
pearances ; in fine, the image of a 
beautiful patience smiling from out 
the pain. We find that his idea of 
life was not that we should carp and 
cavil at our alien lot, but that, look- 
ing upon the bright side of every- 
thing, we should work while our day 
lasts ; that while sitting in darkness 
we should turn the sunniest side of 
our nature towards our fellow-men, 
so that when we are committed to 
the dust, and the spirit ascends to 
God who gave it, our memories may 
be fondly cherished, not only by 
those dear ones that watched by our 
dying couch, and cooled our aching 
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head, but also by a large circle of good deeds has ascended to the 
friends, who have been influenced throne above with as sweet a savour 
by our example and benefited byour as that of a morning sacrifice, 
means, and who will be conscious to L. M.N. 
themselves that the fragrance of our 
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“Tf, asa flower doth spread and die, 





Thou wouldst extend me to some good 
Before I were, by frost’s extremitie, 
Nipt in the bud !” HERBERT. 


A CREATURE out of work, in beggary 
To Thee I come. 

O King of kings, find room and use for me 
In Thy great home! 


Scarce skilled to serve and please my fellow-men, 
On Thee to wait 

I offer me. In mercy let me in, 
Ere ’tis too late. 


Though somewhat I be rusty, dull and frail, 
Do not refuse me ; 
No weapon in Almighty hands can fail ; 
O Maker, use me. 
Draw out the music from my;heart-strings mute, 
Notes high and glad 
Of thanks and praise ; or, if it better suit, 
Low, sweet, and sad. 


My jangled chords a tuner’s care and pain 
Too much require ; 

But, good or bad, the player makes the strain 
More than the lyre. 


Speak unto me. The hardest rocks full oft 
The best resound ; 

Thy voice may to some answering heart more soft 
From mine rebound ; 


Or break me with Thine awf ul rod apart, 
If only so 

Thy living waters through my stony heart 
May weeping flow, 

And forth anon, the world’s dry places through, 
Untainted leap, 

And give betimes to drink and live anew 
Christ’s fainting sheep. 


I shiver through my show of leaves whene’er 
The year comes round ; 

“Why cumbereth it” -—I ever fear to hear— 
“The groaning ground ?” 

The hungering husbandman too oft hath passed ; 
He seeks my fruit, 

And tills my clod, in vain. The axe at last 

Lies at my root. 
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A RIDE IN QUEENSLAND, 


I HAD been about a fortnight in 
Brisbane; had seen all that was to 
be seen in that rising, but still em- 
bryo city; had dined with the 
Governor, assisted at a Masonic ban- 
quet, attended a fancy ball—no trifle, 
by the way, in tropical Australia ;— 
made small excursions into the 
neighbouring country ; imbibed sun- 
dry sherry cobblers at ‘ Mason’s,” 
the leading hotel; had visited the 
Supreme Court during a trial, and 
heard some decidedly hard-swearing 
there ; sat in the stranger’s gallery 
of the Legislative Assembly, and 
been duly edified by its display of 
senatorial wisdom; had, in fact, 


done all that was to be done, and 
was beginning to find my enforced 
idleness irksome, and my time hang 
heavily on my hands. Queen Street, 


the Regent Street of Brisbane, had 
no further charms forme. I knew 
its dusty length by heart; its hap- 
hazard melange of brick and board- 
ing, of plate-glass and canvas ; the 
wild independence of its architec- 
ture, and the heterogeneous collec- 
tion of articles exposed for sale in 
shop windows, had no more novelty 
for me. I was sick of such sight- 
seeing, weary of having nothing to 
do, and impatiently waiting the 
transaction of some business which 
would render necessary a journey 
“Up the Country,” to view a sheep 
station in which I was about to take 
a share. 

In this mood I strolled out one 
morning into the botanical gardens 
with my after-breakfast cigar. These 
gardens occupy a pleasant site on 
the banks of the river, are laid out 
with some taste, and offer a con- 
vincing proof to the new-comer of 
the great adaptabilities of the country 
to the requirements of plants and 
trees of various climes. The growths 


of many lands may here be seen 
side by side ; the plum, the pear, the 
peach, the grape, the Guava, the 
custard apple (heavenly fruit !) the 
orange, the pomegranate, the banana, 
the pine-apple, the tea, the coffee, 
the cacao plant, cotton, sugar-cane, 
arrowroot, and tobacco, flourish in 
no unfriendly rivalry, and indicate 
what may, and doubtless one 
day will, be done in this country 
when time, labour, and capital have 
developed its resources. 

After wandering some little time 
through this Australian paradise, 
getting up a sort of flirting acquaint- 
ance with two of his Excellency’s 
pet kangaroos, and watching lazily a 
little steamer puffing her noisy way 
up the river to Jpswich (what a 
quaint, yet touching habit, we Eng- 
lish have of naming our new homes 
after the old ones far away !), the 
Queensland sun began to come out 
pretty strongly, and I sought shelter 
from his rays in a magnificent grove 
of bamboos which occupies the 
centre of the gardens, here lighting 
a fresh cigar to keep off the mos- 
quitoes, and listening to the drowsy 
hum of insect life, the musical groan- 
ing of the bamboos as they bent 
before the breeze, and the sounds of 
distant labour from the town, I was 
enjoying the dole far niente to my 
heart’s content, when quick footsteps 
rapidly approaching roused from me 
a sort of semi-reverie. I looked up, 
and saw my friend M——, the Co- 
lonial Treasurer. 

M——, a cabinet minister, and 
member of the Colonial Parliament, 
was a representative man in more 
senses than one. A type of many 
Australian colonists, twenty years 
ago he had landed at Sydney, a raw 
youth with his fortune to make, 
Now, a man of property and stand. 
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ing, leasing land equal in extent to 
a third of an English county, num- 
bering his flocks and herds by thou- 
sands, possessing a capital country 
house within a few miles of Brisbane, 
the husband of a charming wife, and 
father of a promising family. Still 
oung, he could well look back on 
is past life with pride, and forward 
with hope, but alas,— 
The best laid schemes of mice and men, 
Gang aft agley. 

Within a few months of our merry 
greetings in these gardens, the Angel 
of Death smote poor M , almost 
in his wife’s arms, and bore him 
from his earthly treasure, to that un- 
discovered country we must all one 
day visit. 

But on this occasion there was no 
shadow of what was to come; my 
friend drew near with a bright eye 
and a springy step—“ What are you 
doing, and what do you intend to 
do ?” 

“Nothing,” I replied, “for I have 
nothing todo. I am waiting for a 
letter, and on receiving it, shall pro- 
bably start up the country.” 

“ Why wait for this letter? come 
with me, and see something of the 
bush. Parliament is up—the coun- 
cil has just had its last sitting for the 
season. I make the round of my 
stations in a day or two. Come up 
to Riverstown to-morrow. Sleep at 
my house, and we will start the next 
day. Bring your wife with you, and 
leave her to mourn with mine till 
we return.” 

The offer chimed in with my hu- 
mour; I packed up my “swag,” 
anglice, valise, that evening, and next 
morning, shipping wife and horse on 
board the Ipswich steamer, left Bris- 
bane for my friend’s house. 

Merrily we paddled off from the 
wharf, and rounding the grassy bluff 
on which stands the governor's 
house, the white marble of its walls 
gleaming brightly out of a verdant 
back-ground, quickly left it and the 
city behind us : the town passed, the 
picturesque banks of the stream were 
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thickly dotted with the country 
houses of the more prosperous of 
the townsfolk, vineyards stretched 
along the slopes and gardens, gay 
with brightest flowers, and the vivid 
green of the graceful banana decked 
either shore ; to those succeeded the 
cottages and clearings of the set- 
tlers, and many were our stoppages 
as their boats came alongside with 
passengers or cargo ; but these soon 
became scarcer and more scarce, till 
at last the primeval forest cast its 
shadows over the narrowing stream, 
and the lonely cabin of some colo- 
nising pioneer broke, but at distant 
intervals, the silence and the soli- 
tude. 

About half way on our journey, 
we halted to coal. Here the mineral 
crops out from both banks, the 
seam being cut by the river. The 
miners tunnel inwards from the 
water, and both coaling and mining 
is cheap and easy. Our stock of 
fuel replenished, we push on, and 
soon pass a “ boiling down” estab- 
lishment, at this time not at work, 
but small mountains of whitened 
bones and an odour perhaps best 
undescribed, testified most emphati- 
cally to the hecatombs of beef and 
mutton which had there been con- 
verted into tallow. From here to 
our destination was not far. The 
whistle blew a shrill scream of warn- 
ing, we steamed up a long reach, 
rounded a bend, and my friend’s 
place was before us. We pulled up 
beside a rough pier, where he and 
his family awaited us, and landed to 
a hearty welcome. 

“Settling in Queensland must be 
an extremely pleasant and profitable 
speculation,” was my thought as we 
passed from the river bank up the 
park-like slope that lay before 
M ’s house, and my eye took in 
the many forms of substantial com- 
fort which he had gathered around 
him. 

The building stood in grounds of 
some three hundred acres, from 
which the thick undergrowth, or 
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“scrub,” had been almost entirely 
cleared away, only leaving here and 
there an occasional thicket; the 
heavy timber was also in course of 
being greatly thinned out, but suffi- 
cient trees were left to give beauty 
to the landscape and the necessary 
shade. On the left, as we proceeded 
to the house, was a large garden well 
stocked with fruit, flowers, and 
vegetables; to the right was a 
cotton-field of considerable propor- 
tions, but this had been planted, as 
I afterwards discovered, more in 
deference to the “cotton cry” than 
from any real design of practised 
cultivation of the plant. M 

was a squatter, pure ct simple, one 
of the numerous class who believe 
in nothing but wool as a paying 
industrial product in Australia, And 
so the poor cotton plants were left 
to flourish at their own sweet will, 
to bear witness, by the rank luxu- 
riousness of their growth, to the 
fitness of the soil and climate for 


them, while their snowy pods burst 
unheeded and ungathered ; and the 


fitful breezes blew the feathered 
seeds to fall and germinate as fate 
might please. In the rear of the 
house were the farmyard and build- 
ings, populous and noisy with 
poultry, turkeys, geese, and pigs; 
beyond this, again, a paddock, in 
which a few sleek cattle, horses, 
and sheep were grazing, or cluster- 
ing in the shade. 

M , not content with being 
the architect of his own fortune, had 
designed his house, and decidedly 
had been more successful than many 
amateur builders. The edifice pro- 
per occupied three sides of a hollow 
square. Entering under the broad 
verandah which girded it, we passed 
through a passage, with a spacious 
drawing-room and dining-room on 
either side, into a large and lofty 
hall, lighted from above, into which 
opened the various other apartments 
of the ground floor ; a broad stair- 
case, or rather ladder, of polished 
‘wood led to the upper story and the 
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bed-rooms, entrance to which was 
given by a railed gallery extending 
all round the house. The hall, 
pannelled in dark cedar, was a 
delightful feature of the building, 
and from the height of the roof, 
and the numerous doors that sur- 
rounded it, cool even in the hottest 
day. It was the common room of 
the family.« Here also were held 
the balls, parties, and private thea- 
tricals, in which M delighted, 
Here, too, was the justice room 
upon occasion ; and here the mas- 
ter of the-household, mindful of the 
Giver of his good things, collected 
his family and retainers for weekly 
prayer. Leaving the hall by an- 
other door, we entered a large yard 
with a splendid young Moreton 
3ay pine in the centre, beyond it a 
row of stables and offices formed 
the rear face of the square, and 
completed the plan of an admirable 
dwelling. - 

After wandering about, and ad- 
miring the grounds, the garden, the 
pigs, the sheep, the poultry, the 
cattle, and the horses, with which 
last my own steed had not scraped 
acquaintance, we returned to the 
house, and dinner over wiled away 
the time with music, singing, and 
the like, till the hour of retiring, 
which, after the ladies had left us, 
we delayed a little over a chatty 
pipe and glass, but still parted be- 
times to regain strength for our 
next day’s ride. 

The dawn had broken brightly 
next day, when I awoke. I arose, 
and drawing the curtains of my 
window, looked out. ‘The morning 
was fresh, and almost cold; the 
dew-drops glistened on the lawn; a 
thick fog shrouded the river, which, 
however, the rays of the sun were 
rapidly dispersing. The “ laughing 
jackass” was making the woods 
echo with his quaint note, the 
cockatoos were screaming from a 
field hard by, whole flocks of dainty 
little paraquets were skimming hither 
and thither along the grass, and 
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pert magpies hopped about jerkily 
after their manner, whistling melo- 
diously while picking up the early 
but unfortunate worm. We were 
soon gathered round the cheerful 
breakfast table, the gentlemen in 
travelling ‘order, 2¢, boots and 
breeches, as to the nether man; 
and about noon, after parting from 
our respective Ariadnes, started on 
our first day’s stage. The party 
consisted of M——, his brother, 
who was also his superintendent, 
and the present writer. 

About two miles from Riverstown 
our route took us through Ipswich, 
a neat and thriving town; its former 
name was “Limestone,” given it by 
the convicts in the penal times, and 
Carrying out the promise of its ori- 
ginal appellation. The houses are 
mostly built of that material, offering 
a striking contrast to the wooden 
shanties, almost universally met 
with. We were soon beyond the 
town, proceeding along a broad but 
rough “corduroy” road, formed of 
trees laid transversely side by side 
and gravelled. The traffic from the 
up-country settlements and stations 
is great ; the soil through which the 
road passes for the most part is of a 
tenacious clay, that when flooded— 
which it is very often—is heavy to a 
degree, so that without this rough 
and ready causeway, carts and wag- 
gons would be bogged beyond re- 
demption. Evidences of the dis- 
astrous floods, to which the colony 
is too frequently subject, were on 
every hand in the shape of collec- 
tions of straw and drift-wood, lodged 
in the forks of trees some twelve or 
fifteen feet above the ground, with 
now and then the carcase of some 
luckless sheep, rotting and bleaching 
to a skeleton, in their midst. The 
railway, however, which these go-a- 
head denizens of a colony fifteen 
years old were already hard at work 
on, was soon to give a practicable 
road at all seasons, when the “ cor- 
duroy ” arrangement would sink into 
oblivion, and great were the specu- 
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lations of the Colonial ‘l'reasurer and 
his brother as to the influence of 
this work on the fortunes of their 
adopted country, 

Our first incident of travel was an 
encounter with a hapless “new 
chum” who was in great grief; he 
had evidently just arrived in the 
colony, and was resplendent in an 
emigrant’s kit imported direct from 
Piccadilly. His gaiters were a bril- 
liant yellow ; his knickerbockers and 
Norfolk shirt still showed the creases 
of their folds, and his pith helmet 
was fresh from the shop in the Opera 
Colonnade. He had a led horse, 
which bore a pair of saddle-bags, a 
waterproof bed, and an elaborate 
canteen that glistened in the new- 
ness of its tinnery. In this guise 
the plucky and independent Briton 
was on his way to his friends, with 
the vaguest idea as to where to find 
them, but having dismounted to 
drink at a stream which crossed the 
track, his packhorse had broken 
away, and would not suffer himself 
to be caught, while the beast he be- 
strode showed an equal disinclina- 
tion to be mounted ; each time the 
foot neared the stirrup, the brute 
would edge off to the right ; and as 
the horse was tall and his owner 
short, the struggle was sufficiently 
ludicrous ; we played the part of the 
good Samaritan so far as to help him 
to the back of his steed, when he 
started after his saddle-bags, which 
were now rapidly disappearing in 
the direction we had left. 

The Colonial Treasurer, soon after 
this little episode, cantered off to in- 
spect the railway works, and we 
followed his lead. We found the 
embankments progressing satisfac- 
torily, and following their course for 
some little time, pulled up at a way- 
side inn to bait our horses and to 
lunch. The proprietor of this hos- 
telry and his family were in a state 
of some excitement. It appeared 
that the evening before, a party of 
navvies had visited him on a drink- 
ing bout; these gentry, having suc- 
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ceeded in getting excessively drunk, 
left for their camp, but when half way 
there, feeling an accession of thirst, 
decided to quench it in more brandy. 
On returning to the inn they found 
its doors closed, their host in bed 
and disinclined to open them; 
whereupon they incontinently broke 
in doors and windows, helped them- 
selves, and finally retired without 
paying either for the damage or 
their drink. The language of the 
despoiled landlord was more expres- 
sive than elegant, but he was in 
some measure appeased by an assu- 
rance from the minister, that a body 
of police should be immediately dis- 
tributed along the line, who, if un- 
able to enforce payment for what 
had been done, would prevent like 
depredations for the future. 

The day was on the wane when 
we left this for our night’s resting- 
place, and we pushed on briskly. 
The hills of the “ Little Liverpool ” 
range lay before us, and we reached 
their summit as the day was declin- 


ing ; from whence the eye ranged 
Over a vast expanse of sombre 
foliage, to where the great divid- 
ing range loomed in the dim dis- 
tance. Beneath us was the smiling val- 
ley, and the hamlet where we were 


to pass the night. A stream like a 
silver thread, wound along the plain, 
which was dotted with sheep and 
cattle. Presently the sun fell behind 
the sea of dusky green, the night 
grew rapidly dark, the stars came 
out in all their southern brilliance, 
and the light of Laidley shone a 
bright welcome as we rode up to 
the inn, and dismounted at its door. 
Here were other wayfarers, and our 
party at dinner was almost large. 
“ Sublime tobacco,” and a glass or 
two of brandy and water, crowned 
the repast, and after some talk on 
sheep, horses, the markets, and 
such like colonial topics, each man 
sought his bed. 

Next morning we were early in 
the saddle, with a long day’s ride 
before us. The swampy grounds of 
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the lower country had disappeared 
with the increased elevation; but 
our route was still through fine open 
forest, chiefly of the iron bark tree, 
with intervening patches of cypress 
pine and casuarina scrub, the shelter 
of wild herds, and the haunt of in- 
numerable kangaroos and wallabies, 
whose tracks were thick across the 
sandy road. Occasionally we crossed 
a brook finding its way down from 
the hills, or wound along a shadowy 
ravine where the tree fern and the 
“bottle” tree grew in great abun- 
dance. The monotomy of lonely 
travel would now and then be broken 
by a train of bullock drays, laden 
with wool from some up-country 
station, here plodding their weary 
way along, there halting in some pic- 
turesque encampment : these trains 
are commonly four or five months 
on the road. Or we would over- 
take a party of emigrants bound for 
the interior, with ruddy faces still 
unbrowned by the Australian sun; 
their wives and children occupying 
the solitary cart, pushed high up on 
a heap of pots and. pans and blankets, 
and gazing with wide-mouthed won- 
der at all the novelties of their new 
home ; or a couple of stock drivers, 
brown and thin, in search of stray 
cattle, would greet us as they passed ; 
their stock-whips long as a lasso, 
which, when cracked, sounded like 
rifle shots through the woods. 

Sometimes we left the ordinary 
road for the telegraph track, a broad 
path some eighty feet wide, which 
cuts its way, straight as an arrow or 
a Roman road, through every ob- 
stacle, and, therefore, not always 
practicable for travellers. 

Our noonday halJt was at a place 
rejoicing in the name of “ Bigg’s 
Camp ;” so called from having been 
the rendezvous of one of the earlier 
squatters and explorers before driv- 
ing his herds over the Liverpool 
Range, at whose feet it lies. Here 
there were now a snug homestead 
and country inn, green, grassy 
meadows, and a limpid brook ; alto. 



































































































































































































































118 A Ride in Queensland, 


gether, one of the prettiest places I 
had yet seen in the country. Here, 
too, I discovered that my new 
English saddle had galled my horse’s 
back. A word of caution to any 
intending emigrant who may chance 
to read these pages :—Take nothing 
in the shape of saddlery ; let no ar- 
tificer in pigskin, however crafty, 
tempt you ; you will find his wares a 
mockery, a delusion, and a snare; 
in short, all equipments may be dis- 
pensed with, and may be got better 
and cheaper in the country. The 
only articles with which a man need 
provide himself are boots, large 
roomy boots ; all else is mere vanity 
and vexation of spirit. I speak from 
experience, experto crede. 

Having doctored up my saddle 
and my horse’s back as well as 
possible, we commenced the ascent 
of the Liverpool Range, by a road 
which is certainly as steep as man or 
beast could desire. While passing 
up the lower part of the slope, my 
unsophisticated eye was struck by 
the sight of numberless trunks of 
trees, that lay on each side of the 
road. It looked as if some terrible 
tornado had sometime passed that 
way, tearing up everything in its 
course. On inquiry, however, these 
turned out to be nothing more than 
discarded drags. The ingenious 
waggoner from the table land above 
fells a tree, and fastens it to the 
tail of his dray before starting down 
hill, and thus prevents the chance 
of dray or team getting on a little 
too fast, and tumbling over the 
cliffs ; at the foot of the hill the men 
cast off this primitive contrivance, 
which they are compelled to remove 
to a certain distance from the road, 
and the accumulations of years have 
formed an enormous adattis, whose 
proportions are always increasing. 

Gradually, and with painful effort, 
we ascended, the eye sweeping over 
ravines and valleys, and the wooded 
landscape, the view changing with 
every turn, till at last, after many a 
halt, we scaled the height, and stood 
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on the table-land. Here, two thou- 
sand feet above the sea, we breathed 
a fresher and a cooler air, and our 
jaded horses stepped out with a 
brisker pace. A ride of three or 
four miles through an open forest, 
and beneath finer trees than we had 
yet seen, and we emerged on “he 
grazing ground far exeellence of the 
colony, if not of Australia, the 
Darling Downs. 

Noble plains, stretching as far and 
farther than the eye can reach, 
covered knee high with luxuriant 
grass and herbage, gay with bright 
patches of red or yellow flowers and 
the scarlet vetch, while here and 
there, in shady clumps, the weeping 
myallwith its laburnum-like blossom, 
the feathery acacia, and the bricka- 
low with its leaves of silvery green, 
break the monotony of the vast ex- 
panse, and gives a park-like charac- 
ter to the scene. 

These magnificent pastures are 
the squatter’s deau ideal / here many 
a man, from the rising ground on 
which his station stands, can see a 
hundred thousand sheep feeding 
around him, all hisown. The lucky 
explorers and bold hearts who first 
sat down with their herds on these 
then untrodden lands are now the 
magnates of Australia; from this 
verdant and abounding carpeting 
sprung the marble palaces of Syd- 
ney, where Dr. Dunmore Lang’s 
quondam “ breechless Highlander,” 
and many others of equal humble 
origin, now live at home at ease. 

Do not, gentle reader, imagine 
from this that it is easy to go and 
do likewise. No: those chances 
are past. A station on the Dar- 
ling Downs is not to be had now 
except at a price whose amount 
alone would place the man able to 
give it far above the necessity of 
labour. 

But our journey was now near 
over. Our way lay across these 
splendid downs to Eastbrook, the 
residence of a wealthy squatter and 
owner of the land over which, in the 
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purple light of evening, we now 
rode past flocks slowly feeding their 
way to the evening fold, each with 
their listless shepherd and his dog 
behind. Our tired horses began to 


willing canter. Soon Eastbrook head 
station and its outbuildings came in 
sight, and speedily beneath its hos- 
pitable roof we were enjoying well- 
earned! rest after our two days’ ride, 


sniff the stable, and broke into a 


LINES 


On a well-remembered sentiment once uttered by an English landlord, who has since 


disposed of his Irish estates, to an Irish squire, who has no intention of following his 
example. 


“It is vain to attempt to reconcile the Celt to the Samon.” 


“ UNGRATEFUL race ! with hearts you ne’er can win— 
Habits you ne’er can mend—a hostile creed, 

Which dubs you “heretic ”—calls progress, sin— 
Which severs Irishmen—and claims the lead, 

For “ priests, in politics ;” while, as of yore, 

A “kingdom in this world” its prelates covet sore. 


“Saxon and Celt can ne’er be reconciled ! 
The attempt is useless! Wherefore waste your days, 
Amongst a thankless clan, in efforts mild 
These Irish tenants to endear, or raise 
Such grovellers from their slough of wilful dirt, 
-Scarce one of whom to please you would a nerve exert ?” 


Thus speaks some mentor, with complacent air 
Of one who “ knows the world,” and, therefore, sneers 
With cynical composure at the care 
Which fills the breast, and on the brow appears, 
Of earnest lord of thankless Irish soil, 
Who seeks his tenants’ good with unremitting toil. 
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But what that lord’s reply? “7 have a Lord 
Who finds me often thankless, hostile too, 
Eager to follow for some mean reward 
A rival lead, or join some worldly crew. 
Shall patience and long-suffering be unknown 
By me, who both will need when at my Sovereign’s throne ?” 


“T knew not that a Methodist was here ! 

A man who knows the world should be the last ”— 
(Retorts the cynic, with a smiling sneer)— 

“To use enthusiast’s jargon! Prythee cast 
Such speeches from your lips, and from your mind — 
Such thoughts expel, nor deem a friend’s advice unkind !” 
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And in this modern world ’tis ever so, 
Albeit men shrink from open unbelief : 
To morning church respectably they go, 
And to some favoured poor vouchsafe relief :— 
This—all fer custom : but religious zeal 
They scout as “ vulgar,” and true _/aith would scorn to feel ! 


And what is faith? Believing Him who loved 
That we might learn to love our race as well! 

Not those alone who loved Him back were proved 
The objects of His care! He would compel 

A foe at last remorseful tears to shed, 

By heaping coals of loving fire upon his head! 


Is this philosophy too tame for man, 
Whose instinct is to vanquish and compel 
Thse who resist his will? In sooth, a plan 
Which vanquishes by patient love would well - 
Deserve from lofty minds a trial fair, 
While cravens shirk the attempt in indolent despair ! 





